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DANIEL AND ANDEOCLES 
Nathaniel Schmidt 

COKKEIX UirrTOBSITT 


The Old Greek version, preserved in Codex Chisiamis, proba- 
bly exhibits the story of Daniel in the lion's den in the earliest 
form known to us. Its claim to be derived from Origen's Tetrapla 
is borne out by the version of Paul of Telia found iu Codex 
Ambrosianus Syro-Hexaplaris. Theodotion's version seems to have 
been based on one already extant toward the end of the first century 
A. D. The daughter-versions — Old Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian, Slavonic — ^were made from Theodotion whose text took 
the place of the Vetns Graeca in the great codices. MSS, daughter- 
versions and patristic quotations furnish an extensive apparatus 
eriticus for the restoration of Theodotion. The Syriac Peshita, 
like Theodotion, represents an Aramaic text closely resembling the 
Masoretic, and in spite of some curious variants in the Latin 
Vulgate, Jerome’s text-seems to have been quite similar. 

The marked differences between the Vetns Graeca and this text 
officially recognized by synagogue and church have attracted little 
attention among scholars and, when referred to at all, have gen- 
erally been explained either by negligence in copying or inten- 
tional changes in Codex Chisianus or by alterations, due to the 
same causes, in the Aramaic text from which the version was 
made.^ Neither explanation is very plausible. A careful com- 
parison has led the present writer to the conviction that the old 
version rests on an Aramaic text, and that this text was earlier 
than the one represented by our MSS of the Hebrew Bible and 
its ancient renderings. 

In the Vetns Graeca, Darius appoints three presidents and has in 
mind making one of them, Daniel, chief ruler under himself of the 
empire. Jealous of Daniel, the other two plan to ruin him through 
his religion. In vs. 3 they are spoken of as tots Svo ovSpas, in vs. 4 
as oi Wo vcavurxoi, in VS. 12 as ovroi oi avOptoroi, and in vs. 24 as 



* A notable exception is R. H. Charles who, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
recognizes the importance of the Old Greek version and nses it in emending 
the Masoretic text. This scholar, however, does not observe that it is as 
valnable in Ch. vi as in Chs. iii-v. 
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o£ 8uo avOpunroL ixuvoi ol KaTaitafyrvfnfaave's rov Aan^. These twO men 
take counsel to secure from Darius a decree forbidding for thirty 
days prayer and supplication to any god ■without the king’s per- 
mission. For this seems to he the meaning of ti^bo “^30 )n^ 
(vs. 8 Aram.)= “ except from thee (by thy authority), 0 King.” 
Such a prohibition of a foreign cult would accomplish their pur- 
pose, as they knew Daniel would not desist from worshippiug his 
own god. The two presidents (]''D“1D) obtain without difficulty 
the king’s sanction of this edict. Having observed that Daniel 
continued to pray three times a day with his ■windows open toward 
Jerusalem, the two men then appear before the king, accuse 
their colleague, and adjure Darius by the law (Soy/uiTa = n“l) 
of the Medes and Persians not to change the decree. The Aramaic 
text probably read D'ICI no nn2 r^b cf. the Syriac ver- 

sions of Matth. xxvi, 63. The Persian loan-'word dat means 
law or religion. The king is asked to swear by ■the sacred book 
of his religion, as a Jew would swear on the Torah, the Christian 
on the Bible, the Moslem on the Koran, that he ■will not rescind 
the decree, as he undoubtedly might do, were he not bound by such 
an oath. Late at night Daniel is cast to the lions, a stone is placed 
at the entrance of the den, and a seal put upon it. There is no 
indication that the den (i<23) is a subterranean pit, and no refer- 
ence to its bottom (N33 n’jnN Aram.). The king takes no food 
and is unable to sleep. Wondering whether Daniel might yet be 
ahve, he goes to the den early in the morning, taking with him 
some satraps as witnesses, finds Daniel unharmed, and releases him. 
The ordeal has been successful. But the two men who had accused 
him, with their "wives and children, are thro'wn into the den and 
consumed by the lions. Thereupon the king proclaims birngplf a 
convert to Daniel’s god and orders him to be worshipped throughout 
the empire. The variations from this simple form of the story in 
the Masoretic text are obviously additions and embellishments to 
exaggerate the wickedness and foUy of the plot, emphasize the 
judgment, enhance the miracle, and adorn the tale. The story is 
^ shaped as to give the impression that all the great officials of 
the kmgom take part in the proceedings, and with their wives 
and children perish as a result. The satraps' of 120 provinces, 
governors, councillors and judges are engaged in encompassing the 
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ruin of Daniel. They ohtaia a decree that prohibits not only the 
worship of any god without the king’s approval but of every god, 
and indeed forbids even any requests to be made of any man for a 
period of thirty days. This whole crowd of officials spy on Daniel. 
They rush in and out of the palace, asking for the decree, and 
reminding the king that he has made it and that no edict made 
by the king can be changed, for the law of the Medes and Persians 
cannot be altered. Additional poignancy is given to the king’s 
helpless grief by his abstinence from concubines during the night. 
When Daniel has been found intact, and his enemies are punished, 
it is the whole glory of the empire that perishes, the presidents, the 
satraps, the councillors, the judges, and their wives and children. 
A last delicious touch is added by their being slain by the lions 
“ or ever they reached the bottom of the den.” 

This tendency to expansion continued. In the appendix to the 
story of Bel and the Dragon® we learn that the nximber of lions 
was seven and that Daniel was in the den seven days, and the lions 
are given no food. On the sixth day Habakkuk received orders to go 
to Babylon with food for Daniel. As he did not know the way or 
where the den was, the spirit took him by the hair and carried him 
through the air to Babylon and to the den, where he set before the 
prophet, on the seventh day, the food he had brought. 

Beyond the Old Greek we cannot go with certainty. It is not 
impossible that the original Aramaic text was even shorter. The 
name “ Darius ” may be an addition, as Lagrange ® has suggested. 
Torrey * has plausibly maintained that the Aramaic story book was 
written in the middle of the third century B. C. There is no 
allusion to Antiochus IV Epiphanes imder the guise of a Persian 
king. The imwillingness of the king to sacrifice Daniel is sufficient 


*Cp. for this fragment, found both in Vetus Graeca and Theodotion, 
Whitton Davies in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Paeudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, I, 1913, p. 622 ff. It is interesting to observe that 
here also Theodotion’s text exhibits the same tendencies as in Ch. vL It 
adds to the Vetus Graeca the statements that “food was not then given 
to them” (the lions) and that Daniel’s enemies were not only devoured 
but devoured “ in a moment before his face.” 

• Revue Biblique Internationale, N. S., I, 1904, pp. 501 ff. 

* ‘ Kotes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel ’ in Transactions of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Science, 1909, p. 244. He places its com- 
position “not before or after the reign of Ptolemy III (247-223 B. C,).” 
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evidence against this untenable theory. Attempts to suppress the 
freedom of worship may have been made in the Persian empire 
before the Arsacidae. The attitude of the early Achaemenian kings 
cannot be quoted to the contrary. If the “ law of the Medes and 
the Persians” actually refers to a sacred book, that may have a 
distinct bearing on the date of some of the later parts of the Avesta. 
While in Jewish folk-lore extraordinary actions are occasionally 
attributed to asses, bears, lions, and serpents, and strange powers 
over such beasts are exercised by holy men, some stories no doubt 
reflect also real observations of the habits of animals. That “ God 
stopped the lions’ mouth” may, after all, have originally meant 
nothing more than that the lions did not eat Daniel, just as the 
statement that Yahwe opens the windows of heaven or closes them 
only means that it rains or does not rain. And the reason why 
the lions were first supposed not to have touched the prophet may 
have been the observed fact that lions in captivity which are fed 
in the day do not hunt for prey during the night, but sleep, and 
in that sleep, as numerous witnesses afi&rm, are not aware of the 
presence of human beings near them, since their scent is much 
inferior to that of other animals, or inclined to attack a quiet man, 
if they wake up and find him. It may have been a providential 
escape rather than a miracle that the story-teller first meant to 
celebrate. 

A similar recognition of observed peculiarities of lions probably 
lies at the basis of the story of Androcles, and possibly also that 
of Theda. Aldus Gellius ® relates that he had read in Book V of 
Apion s AlyvTTTuiKd this authoP s account of a remarkable personal 
experience. When Apion once was in Rome, possibly in 40 A. D., 
and went to the Coliseum to see a slave defend his life against a 
huge Numidian lion, he witnessed the spectacle of the lion walking 
up to the man, showing at first a certain amazement, then appar- 
ently recognition and joy, lickmg his face, and aUowing him to 
caress him. The story was told " circumlataque tdbella” to the 
audience of how the slave had run away and in the desert entered 
a lion’s den, freed the lion from a splinter in the paw, and lived 
with him until caught by Roman soldiers, who brought him to 
Rome where he unexpectedly found his former friend of the desert. 


• Nodes Atticae, IV, xiv. 
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There is to-day a respectable amount of well authenticated informa- 
tion that throws light upon such an altogether possible episode. 
C5arl Hagenbeck ® tells of the lion called Triest exhibited at Chicago 
iu 1903 and at St. Louis in 1904, from whose paw a huge splinter 
was taken out with clippers, the lion enduring with great patience 
the operation and showing deep gratitude afterwards. He also 
relates numerous instances of his seeing lions in other menageries, 
after many years, whose joy at meeting him again was expressed 
in the most touching manner. Frank Charles Bostock^ tells 
similar tales. That many Christians thrown to the lions were 
naturally consumed by them without regard to their pacific faith 
and gentle character is the unquestioned testimony of history which 
is inclined to blame the keepers rather than the beasts. But it is 
possible that the stories, growing more and more into the mar- 
velous, of lions sparing these Christians have also a foundation in 
fact. It has often been observed that lions kept in cages, when 
they are brought out before an audience, show a certain bewilder- 
ment and a desire to take to flight rather than to fight. It may 
well be that on some occasion, seeing the calm behavior of the little 
group of Christians in the arena, a Hon would at first hesitate and 
even refuse to attack. Such an experience, looked upon as a marvel, 
may then have been told in increasiagly glowing colors in honor of 
the martyr. Intrinsically, there is nothing improbable in the tale 
told of Theda ® that a lioness licked her feet and fought with a 
bear attackmg her. It is the accumulation of beasts that makes 
us pause. But it is significant here also, that the Greek text is 
very much simpler, while the Syriac text shows a considerable 
expansion. 

This paper has been written with no apologetic interest to prove 
the historical character of the alleged experiences of Daniel, 
Androcles or Theda, but in order to show how such stories have 
grown more wonderful in the hands of copjrists, and how the habits 
of lions, to some extent observed in antiquity and more closely 
studied by hunters and trainers in modem times, may have assisted 
in giving rise to tales long supposed to have rested solely on pious 
imagination. 

* Yon Tieren and Menschen. ErXebnisse und Erfahrungen, Berlin, 1908. 

''The Training of Wild Animals, Kew York, 1903. 

• ‘ Acta Pauli et Theclae ’ in Acta Apostolomm Apoergphorum, I, 258 seq. 
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In a note on ‘ The Two Youths in LXX to Dan. 6/ JAOS 41, 
p. 316 f.. Professor Montgomery expresses the xiew that ol 
vtavifTKoi is an absurdity, because they were not ‘ boys ’ as the 
in Dan. 1:4 (Syr. and that these words ‘appear to he 

an arrant insertion.’ As the translator uses avSpes in vs. 4^ and 
avOfxinroi in vss. 12 and 24, obviously for he can scarcely 


have felt that there was anything absurd in referring to ihPTn in 
vs. 5 as veivivKOL. Nor is there any reason why he should. He 
probably read in his Aramaic text, and this word means 

‘ servants ’ as well as ‘ youths.’ The Targum to Esther ii, 2 renders 
nw withND^m (Syr.KD^^ai and these were 

the king’s servants, I'mira (Trg. ’niJiyoiiyo Syr. ’nijuraiya Gk. 
BioKovoi) j ‘ boys ’ were not entrusted with selecting beauties for 
the royal harem from which a queen might be chosen. There is 
no evidence that oi Bvo veavtaKoi is an insertion, ‘ arrant ’ or other- 
wise, by a scribe remembering Zembabel in I Esdras iii, 4. On the 
contrary, the later reference to ‘ the two men ’ requires that they 
should have been mentioned before as originators of the plot. 
That the subject follows the verb does not mark it as a gloss, and 
the designation of the two officials is altogether unobjectionable. 

Dr. Montgomery himself thinks that “ the earUest form of the 
story may have made the two men the sole conspirators.” If so, 
the Vetus Graeca has obviously retained this important feature of 
the original, and there is no ground for suspecting that its ap- 
pearance in this old version is due to an arbitrary rationalization 
on the part of the translator. The transposition, excision, and 
conjectural emendation, by which it is proposed to bring the version 
mto harmony with the Masoretic text rather than with what is ad- 
mittedly more likely to be “the earUest form of the story,” seem 
to be quite unnecessary. 


Dr. Montgomery, like Bludau,® assumes that there were two dis- 
tmct recensions of the Aramaic text in Chs. iii-vi, and that the 
Masorah represents the earlier of these. The resemblance between 
the two IS m the main so close, even in these chapters, that one 
would then have to be looked upon as a revision of the other But 
the c^easional differences do not give the impression of being the 
result of a conscious effort to remove, from a rationalist ic 4nd- 

• Die alexandriniache mersetzung des Buches Daniel. 1897 . 
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point, all improbabilities. In tbat case more thoroughgoing changes 
would be expected, and a better ordered text, Nor does Dr. 
Montgomery charge the reviser of the Aramaic text with rational- 
izing; the onus falls, in his opinion, on “the rationalistic Greek 
translators.” Tet the Vetus Graeca seems to be a no less slavish 
rendering of an Aramaic original than Theodotion. It was proba- 
bly made from an already somewhat corrupt text in a state of 
fluctuation. Whether it is nearer, in form as well as in age, to 
the first Aramaic draft is, of course, a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. To the present writer the probability seems decidedly 
greater that, here as in numerous other instances, the Old Greek 
version bears testimony to an earlier type of text, while the 
gradually accruing alterations registered in the Masoretic text and 
Theodotion reveal the natural tendency to expansion, elucidation, 
and embellishment. 



THE CONTENTS OF THE KASHMIEIAN ATHAEVA-VEDA 

BOOKS 1-13 

LeEot Cabb Babbet 

TBOTm CoiXBBB, Habtfobd 

Eleven books of the Kashmirian recension of the Atharva-Veda 
(i. e. the Atharva-Veda according to the school of the Paippaladas) 
have now been published, the twelfth book is ready, and thus very 
nearly one-half of the material of that text is accessible for study. 
Inasmuch as it shows considerable agreement with and marked 
differences from the more familiar recension of the school of the 
Saunaklyas (often called the vulgate) a preliminary e xamina tion 
of its contents may well be made. 

The text of the AV in the S school is divided into 30 books : the 
last book is a late addition taken almost entirely from the Eig Veda 
for ritualistic use, and Book 19 too is a supplementary coEeetion. 
The first 18 books are arranged in three grand divisions : (1) books 
1-7 contain miscellaneous short hymns (the longest has 18 stanzas) 
and in books 1-5 there are stanza norms which rise regularly from 
four to eight: (3) books 8-13 contain miscellaneous long hymns 
(the shortest has 31 stanzas) : (3) books 13-18 are characterized 
by a general unity of subject matter within each book. 

The text of the AV of the Paipp school consists also of 30 books 
but the arrangement differs from that of the S school ; and it pre- 
sents somewhat more material, probably about 6500 stanzas as 
against the approximately 6000 stanzas of the S text with its two 
supplementary books 19 and 30 included. In the Paipp text books 
1-13 contain miscellaneous short hymns, the stanza norms in books 
1-9 increasing regularly from four to twelve, while in books 10-13 
the norms, if they exist, seem to run irregularly between ten and 
sixteen. 

“ Books 1-7 of the Saunakiya reappear for the most part in AVP ; 
8-14 almost completely. Of 15 there is only the beginning; 16 
and 17 appear for the most part. On the other hand the fmieral 
hymns, book 18, are wanting entirely. Of the two supplementary 
books, 19 and 30, the latter including the kun^dpa-hymns is wanting 
in AVP, except those stanzas which are not kuntapa and are not 
borrowed from the EV ; book 19 with the exception of about 13 of 
8 
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its 72 hymns is scattered through the AVP, showing that this 
supplement to the Saunakiya is largely deriTed from its sister- 
sakha. The arrangement of the two Vedas is to a certain extent 
on parallel lines : books 1-5 of the SaunakJya are contained in 1-9 
of AVP ; books 8-11 in the large book 16 ; book 12 in 17 ; books 
13, 14, 16, 17 in 18 : the one notable divergence concerns 6 and 7 
of the SaunaJdya : they appear in 19 and 20 of AVP. The varia- 
tions between the two texts range all the way from inconsiderable 
variants to complete change of sense.” ^ 

In addition to the large body of material which Paipp and S 
have in common there is a goodly amount of matter in Paipp which 
is not in S but is also in texts other than S, and then there is a 
large amount of material not known in any text other than Paipp : 
the first twelve books of Paipp have 430 hymns, 3126 stanzas, and 
of these 1538 stanzas are given for the first time in this text. 

The very varied themes of the hymns in AVS have been classified 
by Bloomfield^ in fourteen groups of which the last two do not 
come under consideration here : we now turn to a consideration of 
the hymns in Books 1-12 of the Paipp as distributed through the 
twelve groups. 

1) Charms to cure diseases and possession hy demons. In this 
group I put thirty-six hymns of Paipp which are also in S and 
thirty-seven which are not in §. The charms of this sort are 
numerous in the AV and give a variegated picture of primitive 
medicine, where cures are wrought by symbolic practices or with 
amulets, many of which are vegetable. Atharvan charms against 
fever have attracted attention because of their rather full state- 
ments of symptoms. Of the six hymns in § dealing with fever 
three appear in Paipp Books 1-12 and there are two new b ymTia 
on the same subject. Three hymns of § are against worms; these 
appear in Paipp Books 1-12, and three new hymns of the same 
intent appear. There are in § eight hymns against poisons par- 
ticularly of snakes ; five of these occur in Paipp Books 1-12 (others 
elsewhere in the same version) and twenty new hymns of this 
intent occur in the same books. It is a striking feature of the 
contents of the edited part of the Kashmirian AV that over half 

^ Bloomfield, The Athetrva-Teda, p. 15. Written before publication of 
Any part of Ktipp but needs only slight modification. 

’ The Atharva-Veda, p. 57. 
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of the new curative charms are against poison hut probably it is of 
no great significance. 

2) Prayers for long life and health. Paipp in Books 1-12 pre- 
sents sixteen hymns of this sort which occur in § hut adds only 
three new ones to the group: one of these is a variation of some 
formulae which are given in two Yajur-Yeda texts in connection 
with a sacrifice to the aU-gods. 

3) Imprecations against demons, sorcerers, and enemies. Hos- 

tile human sorcerers and dangerous demons look alike to the user 
of Atharvan charms. One caimot always assign hymns to this 
class with certainty hecause they verge toward remedial charms, 
charms pertaining to women, charms pertaining to royalty, charms 
for prosperity, etc. In the § version about seventy-five hymns may 
be classified here ; in Paipp Books 1-12 seventy-seven of the sort 
occur according to my judgment, and as Books 19 and 20 of Paipp 
have a good many more we may well say that the Hashmirian AV 
contains considerably more imprecations than §. Of the impre- 
cations which appear in S twenty-five occur also in Paipp Books 
1-12. Among these is S 4. 16 a hymn much admired for its fine 
statement of divine omnipresence and omniscience and often com- 
pared to the imprecatory psalms of the Hebrews: another is S 5. 3 
( 128; TS 4. 7. 14) called a vihavya hymn, that is a 

prayer to attract the gods away from others’ sacrifices to one’s own. 
Fifty-two of the imprecations in Paipp Books 1-12 do not occur in 
the Vulgate : one of these is a vihavya built up out of EV stanzas 
with additions, another is against ghranas “ smells, odors,” and it 
seems to be agamst foul odors as something demoniacal, but it is 
without parallel. Six of these new hymns are repetitious prose 
formulae and two others are formulaic metrical stanzas; all eight 

Yajur Veda and two do have parallels in such texts • they 
are Paipp 2. 53, 54, 68, 82, 84; 4. 8; 7. 13, 20. 

4) Charms pertaining to women. About thirty such charms 
appear in the S version, in the first seven books: they are mostly 
love charms meant to make attractive the user and to gain the 
affection of the beloved, charms to get a husband for a woman, to 
mamtam wedded bhss, to bring about successful conception, to 
procure conception of a male child, to promote easy parturition; 
there are also incantations against rivals and some to deprive a 
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woman of fecnndify or a man of viriliiy. In its Books 1-12 Paipp 
inclndes ten of these charms which appear in S, and has twenty- 
seven others of similar import. 

5) Charms to secure harmony, influence in the assembly, etc. 
Of this group Pmpp in Books 1-12 has two which are in S and 
seven which are new. 

6) Charms pertaining to royalty. The hymns of this group 
deal with the election and consecration of kings, with the promotion 
of their strength and splendor, and with warfare, arms, and armies. 
The first twelve books of Paipp present in this group twenty-one 
hymns which are also in §, covering the general range of the group : 
in the same books the Paipp gives twenty-one hymns which are not 
in S, and it seems worth noting that seven of these are in Book 10 
which has only sixteen hymns. About half of the new hymns of 
this group in the Paipp are charms for strengthening a king or 
kingdom or extending his domain and the rest might fairly be said 
to be against longs' enemies : the Kashmirian text adds very little 
in this group. 

7) Prayers and imprecations in the interest of the Brahmans. 
In the AV the claims of the Brahmans are at the highest point, 
with their insistence on calling themselves gods, their curses against 
any who violate them or their possessions, and their intense desire 
for daksim, “ fees ” : but they are also represented as desiring the 
good will of men, and eager for thorough learning in the Veda. 
Of the hy mns of this class which are in § the Paipp has eight: 
three of these have to do with Vedic learning; one (7. 9 = S 5. 7) 
is a fiattering address to “ Grudge ” begging her to absent herseK ; 
another is a dialog between Yaruna and Atharvan (typical priest) 
about a cow which Yaruna having given proposes to take back. 
There are fourteen hymns of this group in Paipp which are not in 
§ though material known in S is embodied in some of them : most 
of these new hymns deal with daksina, praising the bestower and 
exalting the efiBcacy of the gift, which in several instances is a mess 
of rice-porridge. The four hymns 9. 15, 17-19 have most of the 
matter in S 6. 17-19 rearranged and with new stanzas added ; these 
hymns tell of the dire results to any one who harms the Bra hm a n 
or his wife or withholds a cow from him. 
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8) Charms to secure prosperity and freedom from danger. 
Hymns of this character are frequent ia all the Vedas for the poets 
and priests were very practical; in the AVS they make more than 
one-fifth of the entire collection and in Paipp Books 1-12 the pro- 
portion is very much the same. “ House and home, field and river, 
grain and rain, cattle and horses, trading and gambling, journeying 
and returning, serpents and vermin, furnish the special themes for 
these prayers and charms. And over it all is the still more per- 
sistent outcry after wealth and progeny, exemption and protection 
from calamity and danger.** ® In Books 1-12 the Paipp has forty- 
nine hymns of this sort which are also in S: among them the 
group of seven, S 4. 33-29, known as mrgara hymns ; also S 3. 10, 
which is divided into three in Paipp, to Ekastaka who is the per- 
sonification of a particular lunar day; also S 4. 33 (=BV 1. 97 
et al.) known as the apagha hymn. In its first twelve books the 
Paipp also has forty-four hymns of this sort which are not in S. 

9) Charms in expiation of sin and defilement. Much of the 
Atharva-Veda was composed for people holdiog primitive con- 
ceptions : sin was not merely a transgression of divine law hut an 
independent something communicable by contact just as disease is 
contagious; strange happenings were ominous and needed expia- 
tion just as sin did. Paipp in Books 1-13 presents only a few 
charms of this class, but there are more in the unedited portions. 
Of the hymns of this group which are in S three appear in the 
first twelve books of Paipp and there are eight others; of these 
latter two are given in full in the Kausika-sutra in its sections on 
omens and portents, one for a case of fire in a village and the 
other for a case of mistake in weaving. 

10) Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns. A goodly number of 
these hymns appear in the vulgate text, and their philosophising 
seems rather remote from ordinary witchcraft spells, but they 
really belong to the AY ; some probably were included because of 
the Atharvans’ claim that brahma as a whole was their special 
province, but Edgerton* has forcibly set forth his opinion that 
their presence is due to the similar aims of the ordinary Atharvan 
charms and the Vedic higher thought the very essence of which 
latter is “ that it hopes to gain practical desiderata by acquiring 

• Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 80. 

* Studies in Bonor of Maurice Bloomfield, p. 117 ff. 
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knowledge of the esoteric truth about things." Fifteen such hymns 
appear in Paipp Books 1-12 and nine of these occur also in S: 
two of these nine are the well-known pumsa hymn (=EV 10. 90) 
and the hymn to the unknown god (= RV 10. 121). 

11) Ritualistic and general hymns. The hymns of the Rig, 
Sama, and Yajur-Vedas were recited as accompaniment to the 
greater sacrifices where three fires were used and priests with 
specialized functions administered an elaborate ritual : the Srauta- 
sutra for each of these Vedas indicates just when and where in the 
ceremony each stanza of its Veda is to be employed. The Atharva 
Veda has a Srauta-sutra, the Vaitana; but it is a late and imitative 
production and its testimony is not always decisive as to the em- 
ployment of a hymn in Srauta rites; furthermore the content of a 
hymn does not always give clear indication of its use in such rites, 
while the Kausika-sutra, the Atharvan manual of domestic rites, 
may indicate its employment for some other purpose ; so it is not 
easy to be sure that a hymn of the Atharva-Veda was used at 
Srauta sacrifices. However there are hymns in § which were 
doubtless used at these greater sacrifices and of these five appear 
in Paipp Books 1-12; but there are in the same books of Paipp 
twenty-four hymns not known in S which I would place in this 
group. Thus Paipp 1. 51 and 1. 102 are connected with sacrifices 
at new moon or at full moon, 5. 15 would be used at morning or 
evening oblations, 5. 16 at a gostoma, 5. 28 at agnidheya: two, 
9. 21 and 12. 7, are prose litanies which seem to belong in this 
group; and finally there are five hymns which Paipp shares with 
EV but not with § which would seem to belong here. 

12) Boohs dealing with individual themes (books 13-18 of 
AVS). Because of the arrangement of its materials the Kash- 
mirian Atharva Veda has practically nothing in this group in its 
first twelve books : at 1. 34 and 35 it has two small sets of prose 
formulae which are connected with the wedding stanzas in Kausika 
78. 10, and the fragmentary 1. 78 has two stanzas which belong 
with the funeral stanzas. 

Of course no final statements about the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda can be made now but certain tendencies may be noted. In 
Books 1-12 of Paipp the hymns which appear in Paipp but not in 
§ are to those which appear in both about as four to three; this 
ratio may not hold for the entire collection but I suspect that it 
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will not be greatly changed. In Whitney’s Atharva-Veda Lanman 
quotes Eoth Atti del iv Congresso intemazionale degli Orientalisti, 
ii 95, to this effect ; " The Kashmirian text is more rich in Brah- 
mana passages and in charms and incantations than is the Vulgate.” 
The review made in this paper gives no cause for modification of 
that statement: counter charms (class 3), love charms (class 4) 
and hymns for ritualistic use (class 11) are frequent, and Paipp 
contributes a goodly number of new hymns in these classes. 

The EV hymns in Paipp enlarge class 11 : about forty EV 
hymns are used in AVS, and an additional number of EV stanzas 
most of which are in Book 7 of S where often a single stanza is 
counted as a hymn. In Books 1-6 of S four-fifths of the EV 
material occurs in EV 10 which is noted for its Atharvan flavor; all 
but two of these hymns of § appear also in Paipp. In Book 7 of S 
there are about thirty EV stanzas of which only four are in EV 10, 
and about one-half of these thirty stanzas are also in Paipp: in 
Books 8-19 of § there is a good amount of EV material, particu- 
larly in S 14 and 18 with material from EV 10 predominating, 
and excepting the funeral hymns the Paipp also has this material. 
It seems then that the hyrmns which appear in § and EV almost 
aU appear also in Paipp. But Paipp in Books 1-12 shares with 
EV ten hymns which neither § nor other texts have; it has four 
others which occur in EV and Yajur-Veda texts but not in S; and 
I have noted in Paipp 13 two EV hymns which do not appear in 
S, both very distinctive hymns to Indra (EV 1. 32 and 2. 12). 
It seems probable that Paipp and § contain each about the same 
proportion of material which appears in the EV coUection as we 
know it, but that the Paipp redactors ranged a Ettle more thor- 
oughly through that material and took into the Paipp coEection 
some hymns that have less distinctive Atharvan tone than do those 
that were taken into the AVS collection; this may indicate that 
the Paippaladins had somewhat more sympathy if not more famili- 
arity with EV material than did the Saimaldyas. 



SOME NOTES ON EAELY CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 
E. Gatin 

General Theological Seminary, N)ew York 

(A) The Terminology of Christian Baptism. 

One of the phenomena which arouse considerable interest 
from the standpoint of Christian archeology, and present problems 
of some difficulty from the standpoint of Christian doctrine, is 
concerned with the nomenclature employed in relation to Christian 
Baptism. In Hebrew the verb for baptism is tabalj in Syriac 
‘amadj and in Greek haptizein. The question of the change from 
the Hebrew root pibal to an entirely different one in the cognate 
Syriac language is a matter of great interest. With a terminology 
for baptism probably already in existence, and usages ready to 
hand, why did not Syriac utilize the current Hebrew idiom ? 

A brief resume of the state of the question may not be beside 
the point. James Murdock in an article called “ The Syriac Word 
for Baptism” in Bibliotheca Sacra, 7 (1850), pp. 733-743, inter- 
preted the Syriac ‘amad, meaning the reception of baptism, as 
" coming to a stand ” or “ taking a public and decisive stand on 
the side of Christianity” (p. 740). In the same publication, of 
the next year (8, pp. 554-663) Davies in his article “ An Investi- 
gation in Syriac Philology ” presented a number of different opin- 
ions as to the meaning of the word. There is, first of all, that 
advanced by Murdock (noted above), which was first proposed by 
Michaelis and approved by Gesenius; to take a decisive stand. A 
second view, proposed by Henderson and Schindler in the Lexicon 
Pentaglotton, interpreted 'amad: “ to stand at or in water in order 
to be sprinkled or poured upon.” “ Stabant enim, qui baptiza- 
bantur.” In other words, ‘amad meant to stand in the act of being 
baptized. Davies’ criticism of this is pertinent: (a) Christians 
certainly stood up for other acts than baptism, and (b) what pos- 
sible reference could this derivation bear in relation to the baptism 
of infants? (Cf. op. cit., p. 555.) A third possibility was ad- 
vanced by Dr. Augusti, Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and Moses Stewart. 
According to this, the root meaning of baptism came from the 
Sacrament of Confirmation; so to stand — to establish = to con- 
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firm. Davies’ criticism is : (a) the rite of Confirmation is not as 
early as Apostolic days, according to his view, and (h) it is not 
necessarily conjoined immediately with baptism. Furthermore, in 
order to make this derivation, the Aphel of the verb would have to 
be employed to make the meaning clear, and, if the Aphel were 
used to suggest the ministering of baptism, we should expect a 
passive form ( "opnnx ) to he confirmed, to express the receiv- 
ing of baptism (op. cit., p. 555). He points out that in the Pe- 
shitto Old and New Testaments the norm is often used with refer- 
ence neither to the meaning stand, nor to Christian baptism (e. g., 
Heb. 9 : 10 ; Mark 7 : 4, 8 ; John 5 : 2, 4, 7, and 9:7; Judith 12 : 7 ; 
Susannah 13: 15). He also adduces some interesting examples 
from the Nestorian Eitual of Yeshuyab Adiabenus (Assemani, pp. 
113, 140). The priest says: “N. is baptized HOJ? ) in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost “he 
dips him into the water ” ( vh yStCO ) and “ causes him 

to ascend ” ( N'lQ ]o rb pDE5) (Assemani iv. [or part 2 of iii], 
page 243). He also quotes from a Syriac Eitual of 1572 (Liber 
Rituum Severi Patriarchae, published at Antwerp), p. 26: “the 
Son bowed his head and was baptized” nci’") ]D“lK ). In 

the Invocation (p. 36) in this same passage there are the words: 
“ Thou . . . who dippedst thy head into the water ( nj;2S) 
... we invoke, . . . who by thy holy baptism openedst Heaven 
which was before closed on account of our sins ” (Davies, op. dt., 
p. 558). Despite, then, the presence of the words in the Syriac 
meaning to dip or to bow (tab‘a, sab'a), the Syriac writers seem 
to prefer an entirely different root. Following the suggestion of 
Augusti, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie, ii, p. 311, both 
Davies (op. cit., p. 563) and Wright seem to feel that a negative 
reason establishing the Syriac preference for other words than 
tcib‘a and sab'a is to be attributed to their repugnance towards 
using terminology associated with the heretical sect of the Sabeans 
or Hemerobaptists (Seba'in). 

Dr. Wright (“ On the Syriac term ‘amad,” in Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Record, 1859, third series, January, volume 
viii, pp. 405-407) shows how the two ‘ay ins in Arabic are trans- 
Eterated in cognate Semitic languages by using the only ‘ayin 
that these kindred tongues possess. He points out that it is totaUy 
impossible to interpret the Syriac term for baptism by the meaning 
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“ standing ” {op. cit., p. 407 ; and cf. in same volume p. 231). He 
derives the Syriac ‘amad from the cognate Arabic roots gamada 
{to sheath the sword) or gamata {to immerse'). The Syriac term, 
meaning “ dipped ” or “ immersed,” is used in Numbers 31 : 23. 
This usage is also clear from 2 Kings 5 : 14, as is pointed out in 
the Thesaurus (volume ii, cols. 2906 ff.). As illustrating this use, 
cf. an excerpt from Bar Hebraeus, Ghron., iii. ii, 243 {in aquam im- 
merget dicens, Baptizatur, etc.) : rh The 

lexicon of Bar-Ali and Bar Bahlul bear out this etymology. 

In the light of convergent testimony it may be rash to offer any 
tentative alternatives to these explanations. But it does undoubt- 
edly seem extraordinarj' that the Hebrew root ' amad should appear 
in Syriac only as a noun meaning column^ tribunal^ “ locus elatus ” 
(2 Kings 11: 14; 23: 3; Siraeh 24: 4; Judith 13: 6, etc.). Why 
was the Hebrew root ‘amad used solely in this one meaning, con- 
sonant with the normal Hebrew usage, and yet attached to a totally 
different meaning (baptism), for which no Hebrew authority is 
adducible ? Why, it might also be asked, is the Hebrew root used 
in connection with baptize and baptism {tahal) so completely dis- 
carded ? 

With great hesitation, two suggestions might here be advanced. 
By a comparison of Siraeh 24. 4 : » on/Aw v€<j>€Xrjg given in Sjrriac as 
Kliy , with 1 Cor. 10 : 2, more than merely an association 

of ideas may be seen in the Pauline text (cf. A. J. Mason, The 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, 1891, pp. 40-42). The refer- 
ence to “ baptism in the cloud and in the sea ” might easily, in the 
minds of Syriac speaking and thinking Christians, elicit the refer- 
ence here to the Spiac term for “ pillar of cloud.” The associa- 
tion with one of the types of baptism in the Old Testament, 
already familiar to Syriac Christians in the language of the Pe- 
shitto, might account for this figurative use of the word now to be 
allocated permanently to the Christian Kite. 

A second alternative suggestion, very tentatively propounded, 
would look for the origin of the Syriac usage of ‘amad as a substi- 
tution for the Hebrew root tdbal, in the Eabbinic use of a deriva- 
tive of ‘amad, namely ma'amad.^ This question touches upon and 
involves a much larger question, which it is not my present purpose 


The Syriac term for baptism is 
2 
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here to discuss, namely, the relation between Jewish proselyte bap- 
tism and primitive Christian baptism with reference to the agent 
and witnesses. Eabbinic custom demanded adequate witne^es for 
the baptism of a proselyte, as we know from Yeb. 47b, etc. So 
much was this the case that no one could make himself a proselyte 
of Judaism validly, apart from the presence of proper witnesses. 
In several places in Eabbinic literature hemafamad means “ in the 
presence of,” as for example Baba Bathra 144a. Eabh said "... 
give it to so and so in the presence of the three of them ” ( 

). Other similar passages may be foimd in .Jer. Sheh. vi: 
37a; Jer. Git. ix: 50c; Jer. Keth. xiii; 36a, etc. Might it not be 
possible that the Syriac term derives from this kindred Eabbinic 
usage ? If the significant thing in a vahd proselyte’s baptism were 
that the baptism should take place in the presence of duly qualified 
witnesses, then might not the term which is used in other connec- 
tions to suggest the presence of witnesses have become so signifi- 
cantly attached to the Eite as in Syriac usage to have been trans- 
ferred to stand for the whole Eite itself ? 

(B) Did St. John the Baptist baptize by Aspersion? 

In Matt. 11 : 7 ff. our Lord says to the crowds concerning John: 
“ What went ye out into the wilderness to see ? A reed shaken with 
the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment? behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ 
houses. But what went ye out for to see ? A prophet ? yea, I say 
unto you and more than a prophet.” (Cf. Matt. 7: 34ff.) It is 
somewhat difficult to make clear the reference to the “ reed shaken 
by the wind.” Strack (ad loc.. Das E vangelium nach Matthaus er- 
Idutert- aus Talmud und Midrasch, pp. 596-7) gives us only a pas- 
sage from Ta‘an. 20a and one from Baba Bathra 12a, neither of 
which seem to have an intimate bearing on the explanation, save 
perhaps the latter. The question may be asked. Did the Baptist 
baptize by effusion, using a reed of some sort as a "sprinkler” 
(aspersorium) ? In this connection it might be well to compare 
Psalm 51, 9: "Thou shalt wash me with hyssop and I shall be 
clean , thou shalt cleanse me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
The cleansing with hyssop (Hebrew ezov) is strictly enjoined in 
several places in the Old Testament, such as Lev. 14 : 4, 6, 49, 51 ; 
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Ntim. 19 : 18 ; Ex. 12 : 22. The cleansing by aspersion was a regu- 
lar part of the Jewish ceremonial lustration, commanded by the 
Law. Did St. John the Baptist make a free application of the rite 
in his “baptism of repentance”? The hyssop and its ritual use 
is spoken of in Mishna Parah xi and xii. In Parah xi: 8 it is 
spoken of as a “ wood.” In Parah xii ; 1 there appears the inter- 
esting phrase “baptism with ezov” {tevilah ie’ezov). If in this 
passage the technical word for baptism can be so used, it would 
suggest that the word had come to have an extended meaning, not 
limited to the normal and ordinary usage of “ dipping,” or “ im- 
mersion.” So far as concerns the application of the Greek word 
kalamos to the word for hyssop, we may say : (a) the word “ reed ” 
might be used, figuratively for hyssop, as if by a hyperbolic refer- 
ence to sprinkling of water upon the baptizand with the hyssop or 
some such plant (just exactly what the “hyssop” was it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain) ; (b) or by an extension of the meaning of the 
word ezov — e. g., the usage in Suk. 13a (where it is regarded as 
one of the reeds or branches which might allowably be used for the 
making of the booth) — ^hyssop might be regarded as a reed. 

This tentative suggestion finds a limited confirmation in one 
pTizzling instance of early Christian pictorial art. In the cemetery 
of Praetestatus “There is a fresco, dating from the end of the 
second century, the meaning of which has been much disputed. It 
represents three beardless figures, clothed in tunic and toga, but 
with bare feet. That on the right stands with the head slightly 
turned to the left; the two figures on the left hold long cane-stalks 
■with leaves in their hands; that in the hand of the central figure 
touches the head of the figure to the right, round whose head are 
short stalks of cane. To the extreme right is a growing cane on 
the bend of which is a dove ” (C. P. Rogers, “ Baptism and Chris- 
tian Archeology,” in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastic, Oxford, 1903, 
volume V, part iv, pp. 245-246). Rogers notes that Garrucei, after 
first explaining it as a scene of the passion, concludes that it repre- 
sents our Lord’s baptism. He gives other views, op. cit., page 247. 
He himself regards it as referring to our Lord’s baptism, and says : 
“ 'The marks round the head, usually explained as representing the 
crown of thorns, have a parallel in the indications of water in the 
fresco of the cemetery of St. Callistus” (cf. example 3, page 243). 

The following excerpt from Brandt, Dte judischen Baptismen 
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(Giessen, 1910, p. 79), is of interest in this connection: “In dem 
TtiftniiaiRchen Traktat von Johanna’s Ansgang (im rechten Genza 
pag. 191 der Petennann’schen Edition) antwortet Johannes anf 
erne Frage nach seiner Taufe: ‘Ich werfe die Menschen in den 
Jordan, wie Schafe vor den Hirten, nnd Wasser mache ich mit 
meinem Stabe hber sie fliessen, nnd den Hamen des Lebens nenne 
ich hber ihnen.’ ” 

(C) The Agent in early Christian Baptism. 

(The notes following constitute an abstract of a larger essay 
which attempts to deal more fnlly with the Tarions questions in- 
Tolved.) 

In any study concerning the rise of Christian institutions the 
sources are to be found in archeology, comparative philology, litur- 
gical texts, and the course of the development of Christian thought 
as a whole. Assuming an intimate kinship between the nm 
and the Christian .rite of Baptism, the student is immediately 
aware of one fundamental difference: the apparent necessity of 
the agent or minister of Christian Baptism, who must be a person 
other than the baptizand. Mature Jewish procedure can be found 
in compendious form in the Shulhan Aruch {Yore Dea 268-270; 
VHna ed., 1911, II. pp. 661-665), the cumulative content of which 
embraces many centuries’ usage. The most cursory acquaintance 
with the Eabbinic material amply demonstrates the fact (attested 
philologically by the meaning of the root ) that proselyte bap- 
tism was self-administered. 

Brandt {Die jiidischen Baptismen, oder das religiose Waschen 
nnd Baden im Judentum mit Einschluss des Judenchristentums, 
Giessen, 1910) called attention to this fact (e. g., p. 78) in a rather 
incidental way. Merx {Die vier kanonischen Evangelien, II.) 
dealt with the lexical questions concerning Bmrri^eiv and the hiphil 
of ^35: (p. 41, n. 1, et al.). Easton {‘ Self -Baptism,’ in A. J. Th., 
24, pp. 513-518) advances important textual considerations, and 
draws attention to the significance of the question. His statement 
that “ the change in the conception of the minister of baptism was 
inevitable as part of the change of Christianity from Jewish to 
Christian soil” {ibid., p. 518) is capable of fuller substantiation 
from the study of the development of early Christian belief and 
practice in regard to baptism. 
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Certain tentative conclnsions may be presented in epitome in the 
following propositions : 

(1) The earliest written Christian tradition may be fonnd as a 
whole in the following passages: 1 Cor. 6: 11; 12: 12-14; Eom. 
6: 3; Gal. 3: 27; Tit. 3: 5; Heb. 6: Iff.; (cf. 10: 32, 9: 13); 
Acts 2 : 38-39 ; 8 : 14-17 ; 10 : 47 ; 18 : 34-19 : 8 ; John 3 : 3 ff. ; 1 Jn. 
2: 27; 7: 37, &c. 

(2) Explicitly or implicitly this body of tradition includes the 
following elements: Baptism is (a) a washing away of sins (sin 
considered as a defilement), (b) the initiatory rite of entrance 
into a new fellowship, (c) with an eschatological reference, and 
(d) the means of regeneration by virtue of the gift of the Spirit. 

(3) All of these elements are present in subsequent Christian 
tradition: e. g., Didache, passim; Barnabas 11. 11 ; Shepherd, Sim. 
9, 16, 31 ; TertuUian, Be baptismo, 3 et al. ; Theophilus of Antioch, 
Ad Autolycvm, 3, 16 ; St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 3, 17, 2 ; Clem. 
Alex., Paed. 1, 6; 25, 3; Origen, Horn, in Num., 7, 2, Eom. in 
Lev., 2, 4; C}'prian, Ad Donatum, 4; St. Methodius, Convivium 
dec&m virginum, 8, 8; Aphraates, Horn. 6, 14; Cyril Jer., Cat., 
3, 13 ; Basil, Homil. in bap., 13, &c. 

(4) These elements may be reduced, for practical purposes, to 
two: (a) the washing away of sins, and (b) the regeneration 
through the Spirit, of which the former is separable from the lat- 
ter, but both are present together in our earliest redaction of the 
tradition to writing. 

(5) While for the washing away of the defilement of sin no 
agent or minister might be necessary, there is ample justification 
for maintaining that an agent, other than the candidate or bap- 
tizand himself, is demanded for that aspect of the rite in which 
the Spirit is imparted. 

(a) The account in Acts, as Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie 
und Praxis der Taufe in der christlichen Kirche der ersten zwei 
Jahrhunderte, Berlin, 1913, points out (cf. pp. 133-140), takes for 
granted the intimate bond between baptism and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(b) Patristic tradition confirms this essential relationship. In 
the words of Primasius of Arles (550) : Donum Spiritus Sancti 
quod datur in baptismate per impositionem manus episcoporum 
there is phrased the consolidation of the tradition in its accepted 
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form. (On the cognate questions, cf. Mason, The Belation of 
Confirmation to Baptism, New York, 1891.) 

(c) The study of the liturgical tradition gives stiU more com- 
plete confirmation of fundamental union between these two phases 
of the function and fruits of baptism. 

(d) On the basis of its later development the early Christian 
tradition is made intelligible and its rationale, theologically and 
liturgicaUy, explicable. 



THE LEGEND OF KOSTEYIJK 
Claebnce Augustus Manotstg 

COEDMBIA IjNIVERSITr 

No EPISODE connected with Ivan the Terrible has been more 
exploited by the unknown, composers of the historical songs of 
Enssia than the marriage of Ivan to Marya Temryukovna and the 
fight between her brother Kostryuk-Mastryuk and a Bussian cham- 
pion. In the latest collection of these songs published by V. Th. 
Miller (“ Historical Songs of the Eussian People of the XVI and 
XVIIth centuries,” Istoricheslciya Pyesni Busskago Naroda XVI i 
XVII TV., Vol. XCIII, Sbomik otdyeleniya russkago yazyka i 
slovesnosti imperatorskoy akademti nauk, Petrograd, 1915), there 
are included 65 versions of this legend covering 210 pages as 
against 43 versions and 200 pages of the next largest group, Ivan 
the Terrible and his Sons. Versions of this second story have been 
gathered in 11 governments whereas the legend of Temryuk has 
been found in 22. 

The story is relatively simple. After the death of his wife 
Anastasia, Ivan marries a foreign princess Marya Temryukovna 
with whom he receives a large dowry. Her brother, Kostryuk- 
Mastryuk, visits Ivan and challenges the Eussians to find a cham- 
pion to meet him in a fight. Through Nikita Eomanovich Ivan 
secures a champion for Eussia. Kostryuk despite his boasting is 
decisively defeated and as a final insult is stripped naked and 
driven out to the amusement of the populace. The tsar is rather 
amused than insulted at this mishap to his brother-in-law and 
refuses to do other than reward the victor. 

The historical basis for the song can be ascertained with some 
degree of accuracy, but this helps us rather to identify the actors 
than the incident in which they figure. Within a week after the 
death of Anastasia, Ivan planned to marry the sister of the king 
of Poland-Lithuania. In fact, if we may believe the anonymous 
poet, Anastasia knew of this intention (No. 27, 1. 51), but this we 
may well doubt. The plan failed and the next year, 1562, the 
tsar married a daughter of a Circassian prince Temryuk. The girl 
was baptized under the name of Marya and died without children 
in 1569. The chroniclers tell ns little of her character, but she 
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does not seem to have won the love of the people. One of her 
brothers, Michael, came to Moscow before the wedding in 1568 and 
served at conrt nntil he was accused of treason and impaled by 
Ivan in 1571. During these years he was the butt of Ivan and 
the conrt. The tsar never failed to insult him and mock him in 
every way and to submit him to aU possible indignities. In 1565 
another brother Mastryuk visited Ivan at the Aleksandrova Sloboda 
and seems to have won the fancy of that whimsical and fickle ruler. 
The tsar sent back an army to help bim and his father against the 
Turks and built a city on the Terek Eiver to assist his wife’s people. 
Still later when Mastryuk was captured by the khan Devlet Girey, 
Ivan tried to ransom him and years later we find Mastryuk as the 
firm friend of Russia. 

We have no record of any fight in which either Michael or 
Mastryuk participated, although there may very well be some basis 
for the whole story. Keltuyala {Kurs russkoy literatury, Vol. I, 
Part 2, p. 709) remarks that in this story poetic creation has the 
mastery over historical facts. V. Sokolov {Shunn Groznago, udaloy 
borets Mastryuk Temgryukovich; “ The brother-imlaw of the Terri- 
ble, the bold fighter Mastryuk Temgryukovich”: Zhumal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, Vol. 46, p. 20) endeavors to 
prove on the basis of such passages as No. 77, 1. 72 ^ that the 
original scene of the fight was not at Moscow but at the Aleksan- 
drova Sloboda and therefore can be dated during the visit of 
Mastryuk in 1565. He therefore definitely connects Kostryuk with 
Mastryuk and not with the despised brother Michael. 

S. K. Shambinago {Pyesni-pamflety XVI vyeka, “Pamphlet 
songs of the XVIth century”) as quoted by Sokolov (op. cif.) and 
V. Th. Miller (0 nyekotorykh pyesennikh otgoloskakh sobytiy 
tsarstvovaniya Ivana Groznago, “ Concerning some echoes in songs 
of the events in the reign of Ivan the Terrible.” ZTiurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, Vol. 46, p. Iff.) pays a great 
deal of attention to this story and endeavors to prove that it is an 
attack on the marriage of the tsar to the Circassian princess. He 
also argues that in the Russian champion we have a reflection of 
Michael Vorotynsky who defeated the khan Devlet Girey in 1572 

^They were from the Xizova side, residents of the merry city, the 
Aleksandrova Sloboda. 
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and was soon after executed for treason by the suspicious Ivan. 
Shambinago argues that some of the songs such as Ho. 51 result 
from a contamination of the song of the king’s wedding and another 
song on the unsuccessful raid of Devlet in 1572 in both of which 
songs a single comhat was a prominent episode. Both Sokolov and 
Miller reject this contamination. Miller goes further and shows 
how the influence of Vorotynsky can be found in some of the other 
songs such as Ivan at Serpukhov (No. 93-95) but not here, and he 
emphasizes the fact that the champion is rarely called Mishenka 
as Shambinago supposes. 

The publication of the collection of historical songs by Miller in 
1915 has rendered available a much larger number of versions, 
some of which give us striking details which do not seem to have 
been regarded by Shambinago or even Miller and Sokolov. It may 
therefore be of interest to consider these songs again and to try to 
classify them. 

When we try to arrange these songs in groups we are hampered 
by the fact that the details of the different versions vary widely 
according to the will and memory of the bard, but we can dis- 
tinguish certain similarities among versions which come from iden- 
tical or adjoining governments. There are three governments which 
have given us a relatively large number of songs. Archangel, Olonets, 
and Simbirsk ; and the songs from Novgorod and Vologda may be 
added to the Olonets group. The three songs from Kaluga (No. 
88-90) also form a small group which agree in the death of 
Kostryuk in the fight. In No. 90 his sister, the tsaritsa, recog- 
nizes the other version by saying ; You should not have beaten him 
against mother-earth, you should have taken off his green tunic and 
his morocco boots and let him go wholly naked” (75-8). The 
songs from the other provinces are scattered in number and need 
hardly be mentioned except No. 58 from Petersburg, in which it is 
Ivan’s daughter who marries Kostryuk and the roles are entirely 
confused. ' 

The Simbirsk group (No.72-80) is the simplest of the three 
larger groups. The songs are usually short. Kostryuk issues the 
challenge and two brothers appear. These two brothers are not 
clearly defined and in these as in other songs it is often hard to 
decide whether Kostryuk fights one of the brothers, both of them 
in succession, or both simultaneously. As Kostryuk accepts the 
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challenge, he jumps up from his place at the table and hy his 
impetuosiiy he overturns the entire room and destroys 30 Tatars, 
150 boyars and 700 Don Cossacks (ISTo. 78, 1. 48-9). The num- 
bers vary but there is always this great onslaught. Then Kostryuk 
is easily beaten and stripped. The tsaritsa abuses the victor in most 
indecent language and Ivan remarks that he is glad to see ihe 
Tatar discomfited because it pleases the Eussians. Yet the tradi- 
tion here is undoubtedly confused. There is nothing in flie story 
to lead us to expect Kostryuk’s thunderous departure from the 
banqueting hall which is strangely out of place. Three of the 
group are hopelessly confused. Thus in Ko. 74 the fight is between 
the two brothers, the elder defending Kussia, the younger attack- 
ing her. In Ho. 75 Temruk Temrukovich, Mastryuk Mastryuko- 
vich is the Eussian champion against Temryugalov. In Ho. 76 
the ending is entirely lacking. It is this group in particular 
which Shambmago seems to use and he cites such versions as Ho. 
74 to emphasize the position of the two brothers. This seems 
very weak. 

The Olonets group is very different. With this we must place 
Ho. 50-57 and 59 and also Ho. 60-62 from Hovgorod and Vologda. 
In this group the marriage of the tsar is almost entirely forgotten 
and Kostryuk instead of being the tsar’s brother-in-law is the son 
or lover of the Krim tsaritsa. He comes with his pagan train to 
Enssia with the intention of securing a champion or of conquer- 
ing Bussia. Ivan succeeds in finding a champion to meet the 
young boaster who says that he has taken seventy cities without 
meeting defeat. Kostryuk is defeated and apparently killed. In 
some versions such as 56 the Krim tsaritsa is taken prisoner and 
is not allowed to return to her own land. In others she is allowed 
to escape but departs with sorrow, leaving Kostryuk dead. Sham- 
binago rests particularly upon this group in his endeavor to prove 
contamination and he tries to explain why Kostryuk, the friend 
of Eussia, suddenly becomes its foe. It is assumed that as a 
prisoner of Devlet Girey he was compelled to take part in the raid 
of 1571 when the horde suceeded in burning Moscow. 

The third group from Archangel presents the most striking 
peculiarities and figures the least in the discussions of the theme 
which we have mentioned. This embraces Ho. 27-43 and also 
Ho. 44-49 from Olonets. The story differs radically. In many 
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of this group Marya is not a Circassian but a Lithuanian. There 
are often details given of the wooing as well as of the wedding. 
Then Kostryuk issues the challenge ; it is accepted. Kostryuk 
runs out, fights, and is defeated. He is stripped naked and takes 
refuge beneath the porch of the palace and then flees home from 
Bussia with the statement that he will never return. Another 
point which is of suprising character in these sonp is the dis- 
covery that Kostryuk is really a girl (27, 29, 35, 36, 40, 46, 49, 
50, 55, 59, 47.) These songs in their description of the humilia- 
tion of Kostryuk are very frequently frank to the point of inde- 
cency and the discovery of the woman disguised as a man does 
not improve the modesty of the songs. Finally as regards the 
opponent of Kostryuk, we may remark that he is often regarded 
as lame and that the confusion of the functions of the two brothers 
is not so marked. Thus in 35 and 36 we have three brothers, 
Mishenka, Grishenka and Vasenka. The two elder brothers look 
Kostryuk over and decide that they will not fight him and thus 
automatically the youngest brother is called upon to undertake the 
task of vindicating the power of Russia. 

In many ways this group must be taken as containing the origi- 
nal form of the story. Thus the beginnings of the different songs, 
such as Ko. 27, fit into the general frame of the epic account of 
the reign of Ivan. We have the motif of the death of the former 
wife and the negotiations that lead to the second marriage. The 
conclusions are more satisfactory. The songs lack the rather 
obvious retort of Ivan that he does not care for the discomfiture 
of the Tatar provided the Russian is amused and gives us some 
more epic accounts. Thus in No. 27 and 41 Marys pays the 
penalty with her life and Ivan marries again in stone Moscow 
in Holy Russia (No. 27). In No. 30 the tsar does try to save 
the feelings of his brother-in-law by saying that the humiliation 
was ordered by Nikita Romanovich but Kostryuk wisely remarks ; 
God grant I may not be here again, not only I but my children 
(U. 172-3). (Cf. 31, 35, 36, 43, 44, 47.) Kostryuk runs home 
weeping to his parents with the same remark (No. 33). Finally 
it is to be noted that these songs do not show the great defeat of 
the guests when Kostryuk dashes out. Instead of upturning aU 
the tables and destroying hundreds of guests, both of his own re- 
tainers and the Russians, Kostryuk merely hits his foot against 
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the table (No. 30, 1. 105) . The few instances where there may he 
a sign of this overthrow, as No. 37 and 38, are not among those 
songs which fit best into the general epic account of the action 
viewed as part of the reign of Ivan. In fact on every test that 
can be applied, we may fairly hold that we have in these Archangel 
songs the best and most natural account of the duel between 
Kostryuk and a Kussian. We find in these songs the greatest 
variety of invention and also the greatest realism and energy. 
There is less of the schematic and formal about them and we may 
well believe that the more southern versions are mutilated versions 
of these northern songs. 

This assumption of the superiority of the northern versions is 
not a necessary circumstance. Thus in the Yermak songs the 
Siberian song preserved by Kirsha Danilov (Miller, op. cit. No. 
159) gives us far and away the best and most complete account 
of the expedition to Siberia as well as of the circumstances which 
preceded. This is however to be expected, for Yermak is the 
Siberian hero and it is natural that his reputation should be more 
highly regarded there than elsewhere. 

If we are to assume that the Archangel group gives us substan- 
tially the best accormt of Ivan and Kostryuk, we may ask next 
whether the byliny of the north have exerted any influence upon 
the story. Our answer to this must be unqualifiedly in the affirma- 
tive. In fact we may say that the entire framework for the IpgpiTid 
of Ivan and Marya is identical with that for the wooing of 
Vladimir and Apraxia. 

There is the same wavering between Lithuania and the Horde 
as the home of the bride. Magnus {The Heroic BaMads of Russia, 
p. 30) mentions the home of the girl as Lithuania but Nir shn 
Danilov {Drevniya rossiysJciya stikhotvoreniya,^ p. 58fE.) frankly 
locates the scene in the Golden Horde. Vladimir does not go in 
person on his wooing but Ivan does. However in one song (No. 
33) Ivan is accompanied on his journey by Dunayushka Ivanovich, 
the very same bogatyr whom Vladimir sends off to Lithuania on 
the same errand. Even though the story dispenses with the mar- 
vellous, no bard would introduce the name of one of the heroes of 
the older cycle as Dunay Ivanovich without invoking memories 
of this older tale. 

Perhaps it is to this same bylina influence that we owe the 
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appearance of Kostrynk as a girl. When Dunay IvanoTicli and 
Dobrynya NiMticb were returning home with Apraxia, they were 
overtaken hy a hero who engaged Dunay in fight. Long and severe 
was the struggle hut finally the Eussian triumphed. “ Dunay sat 
upon his foe's white breast, and would have pierced it, but his 
tender heart was terrified, and his arm stiffened at the shoulder; 
for the bosom was that of a woman (Hapgood, Epic Songs of 
RussiaJ^ p. 35). This woman turns out to be the heroic sister of 
Apraxia, the wife of Dunay, Nastasya, and returns with him to 
Kiev where she receives baptism. If we could assume this parallel 
between the bylina and the song, it would be easy to assume that 
the sex of Kostryuk was affected by the same circumstance. This 
appearance of Nastasya and the exploits of Vasilisa Mikulichna, 
the wife of Stavr Godinovich (Cf. Magnus, op. cit. p. 100) are 
the chief instances of the disguised woman in heroic Eussian 
poetry. It will be at once noted that in both cases the subject 
is treated with far greater delicacy than here but this may be 
merely a sign of the superior qualities of the byliny which took 
their rise before the degrading yoke of Tatar supremacy was 
fastened upon the country. 

There is however another possible interpretation. In many cases 
in the epic songs we find the Kiym tsaritsa called “ polenitsa ” 
(No. 52, 1. 5). Everywhere in the songs the polenitsa describes 
the Amazon, the woman who is a match for the boldest warriors. 
The same usage exists in the byliny. Thus Ilya of Murom meets 
in battle a vigorous woman, a polyanitsa whom he recognizes as 
his daughter and whose treachery forces him to slay her (Magnus, 
op. cit. p. 42). It will be noted that here again the woman is 
from Lithuania, the same home where the woman Kostryuk usually 
lives. On the other hand in the written literature of this period, poly- 
anitsa is used as a masculine to denote a bold hero, one who rides 
over the open field and it is in this sense that the word is used 
in the Zadonshchina of the late fourteenth century describing the 
victory of Dimitry Donskoy at Kulikovo (Cf. 1. 1. Sreznevsky, 
Materialy dlya slovarya drevne-russkago yazyka, Vol. II, p. 1153). 
It is very likely that the confusion between the popular feminine 
and the literary masculine meaning of this term may have assisted 
in turning the wandering hero Kostryuk into the dread woman 
who is met and defeated. 
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The disfavor which Marya Temryukovna won in Bussia is per- 
haps also due to the same form of confusion. Thus in the byliny 
we have the venomous and evil character of Marya the White Swan 
(Cf. the ballads of Dobrynya Ifikitich and Ivan Godinovich). She 
certainly embodies features of the Polish girl, Marina Mniszek, the 
wife of the False Dimitry. With Marya Temryukovna a foreigner 
preceding the second Marina and confused with a mythical figure 
that was weU-known, there is smaU wonder that the bards speak 
of her as a savage serpent (No. 29, 1.17). Th is evil tradition, 
seen also in No. 28 where Marya is a sorceress giving to her step- 
children a poisoned cloak so as to destroy them, was gained very 
early. Karamzin in his History repeats it and we may take it 
as the general opinion which Marya left in Bussia but unfortu- 
nately we cannot tell whether she was wicked or whether she was 
merged in fable with her supernatural and later sisters. The 
direct evidence of her personality is too scanty to allow us to 
answer this question with any probability but we may assume that 
Ivan’s kindness to her brother Mastryuk would not have survived 
any suspicious actions on the part of the wife Marya. 

When we pass from the leading characters to the Bussian cham- 
pion, we find other pareUels to the byliny. Thus in No. 36 
Vasenka refuses to fight because he is sick. Three times does 
Ivan give him a huge cup of wine before he declares himself in 
condition to meet the foe. This passage 

Da ya toperya co tsareva kabaka. 

Da bolit buyna golova. 

Da shipit retivo seFtse (11.123-5) 

is strikingly like a passage from the bylina of Vasily the Drunkard, 
who in a similar situation says: 

A ne mogu stat’ da golovy pod’nyaP 
A bolit da u Vas’ka buyna golova, 

A noyet-shipit u mnya retivo ser’tse 

(A. D. Grigoryev, Arhhangelshiya tyliny i istor- 
icheskiya pyesni, Vol. II, no. 339, U. 133-5). 

The motif of the absence of all the heroes from Moscow is very 
similar to that of the bogatyrs who are away from Kiev when 
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Tsar Batyg attacks (cf . Hapgood, op. dt. p. 133 fE) . Song No. 49 
ends with the message of Ivan to the three brothers, 

“ Come to me to the stone house, I will give you twenty-five 
rubles apiece in money and I wdl give you a letter of approval, 
to travel around other cities and fairs, to trade forever in different 
wares without duty and without tax and without imperial pay- 
ment and to drink wine in every kabak without price ” (11. 124- 
103). 

This permission is greatly desired by Ilya of Murom in the 
bylina Ilya in disguise (Hapgood, op. cit. p. 79 ff.) and we may 
say that it is characteristic of all the peasant champions who 
appear in Holy Eussia. 

Although we can parallel so strikingly the byliny and these songs 
from Archangel, the authors of the latter have kept a firmer hold 
on historical and physical possibility than ia some of the other 
groups. Thus in one of the songs from Olonets, Mishka took 
Kostryuk below himself, raised him above his shoulder higher 
than the buildings of the churches and the pious crosses, to the 
Holy Michael and the Levanidov cross, and then threw him down 
against mother earth (No. 53, 11. 105 ff., cf. also No. 56, etc.). In 
one of the Simbirsk group (No. 80) Kostryuk hisses like a serpent 
and roars like a beast (U. 75-6). The expression used is the one 
familiar from the description of Nightingale the Eobber and of aE 
the wonderful beasts against which the heroes of Holy Eussia %ht. 

Because of this close relationship between this song and the 
byKny, we can easily understand the origin of the Olonets form. 
As soon as the marriage of Ivan and Marya was confused in the 
minds of the singers and its role confused, the relationship between 
the Circassian tsaritsa and her brother and Eussia was regarded as 
unnatural and the people began to think of some of the other 
Asiatics and giants who invaded Eussia and engaged in combat 
with the Eussian bogatyrs. Idolische, Tugarin the Serpent’s Son, 
Nightingale the Eobber, the Polyanitsa, etc., aU played a some- 
what analogous role to Kostryuk and in different places have left 
some print upon his character. For this reason it does not seem 
necessary to postulate a different ballad as the basis for these 
legends or to assiime that Kostryuk took active part in the cam- 
paign of 1571 while a prisoner of Devlet Girey. In the actual 
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byliny, Marya the White Swan was always punished, at the end 
and once Marya Temryukovna was brought under her baleful 
influence it was only natural that she too should meet with an 
untimely end as in ITo. 27 where she is MUed or in 83 from 
Moscow where she twittered like a magpie and flew away from 
stone Moscow. 

This paper has not sought to mention aU the differences between 
the songs. Many of these are very minute and represent little 
but the personal embellishments made by the singer himself. 
Others of them, as bTo. 28 where Marya appears as a sorceress 
trying to murder Ivan’s children, are frankly unique and wander 
far from the general type of the story. We have tried to consider 
the general forms which the story takes and to see how these are 
related. 

In general we may conclude that this legend has been far more 
influenced by the bylina tradition than most of the historical songs. 
The use of epic expressions is of course to be expected in all folk 
poetry and also the magnifying of the qualities of the heroes. In 
this case the bards have gone further. The marriage of Ivan and 
Marya seemed to them the same type of marriage as that of 
Vladimir and Apraxia. The arrival of the tsaritsa’s brother at 
court seemed to them closely parallel to the coming of the foreign 
barbarians to Vladimir and on the basis of some episode, perhaps 
a fight or the participation in some kind of a contest, the singers 
set to work. Unconsciously they fashioned a story simple and 
perhaps at once rather indecent. Then as time passed and the 
actual events commemorated faded from memory, Marya Tem- 
ryukovna, Marina Mniszek and Marya the White Swan were merg- 
ed, and as the account of the struggle passed southward and east- 
ward, the sequence of events became less important. Kostryuk 
was accepted as the champion of the Hast and became hostile to 
Russia. His overthrow became a national necessity and he was 
endowed with all kinds of superhuman attributes and often given 
a death in the struggle. The old sportiveness disappeared with 
the new conditions and the general tone of the episode changed. 
Ivan of course remained in it. So did Marya and Kostryuk but 
no longer with affection and sympathy. For this reason it is idle 
to wonder which brother of Marya is represented or to express 
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surprise that a woman who was the friend of Eussia should appear 
as its enemy. We are dealing with a historical song because it 
deals with Ivan but the authors have freed themsdves from 
history and in the last analysis have given us an interesting 
and original account of an imaginary fight between a friend and 
a foe of Holy Eussia. 


3 



THE KASHMIEIAH ATHAEVA VEDA, BOOK TWELVE 
EDITED WITH CEITICAL NOTES 

LeEot Casb Baeeet 
TE nrm Coixe»e;, Habtfobo, CoswEcnctiT 

Introduction 

The twelfth book of the Paippalada herewith presented is only 
a little longer than the eleventh; it contains nothing of exceptional 
interest, though a little light is thrown on the text of some hymns 
which appear in Book 19 of S. The material is presented in the 
same manner as in previous books. 

Of the ms . — This twelfth hook in the Kashmir ms begins fl41b7 
and ends fl44bl0. This book begins with a hymn which is EV 
1. 94; the first two padas of st 1 are given on fl41b and the rest 
of the hym n is on fl54a and runs through line 5 of fl54b : immedi- 
ately after the two padas of EV 1. 94. 1 our ms at fl41b9 gives 
st 7 of the hjTnn which is § 19. 53 and continues on to the end of 
S 19. 54; but the first six stanzas of .§ 19. 53 are foimd fl53bl3 
to fl54a3 preceding the bulk of EV 1. 94. The obvious explana- 
tion woxild be that a folio of some predecessor of our manuscript 
was misplaced, but the position of part of the second hymn in 
book twelve ahead of the bulk of the first hymn makes the explana- 
tion not quite so simple : if we suppose that the folio was reversed 
when misplaced it does not seem that the result would be what we 
actually find. No satisfactory explanation of the situation has 
occurred to me, but I feel that the material given on fl54 should 
be edited in this book and that has been done, as will be seen below. 

The book covers in all about four folios. One line, fl44a9 is 
badly broken, and there is a small defacement at the lower right 
comer of fl54a. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc . — The text is punctuated in the usual 
hap-hazard manner. Only one hymn is numbered, the numeral 
“ 5 ” standing at the end of the hymn I have numbered four; this 
might be considered an indication that our text counted the hymns 
which are S 19. 53 and 54 as separate hymns, but there is no indi- 
cation of a division after st 10 of our hymn 2 in fl41bl4; there is 
a blank space for a numeral at the end of our second hymn. In 
34 
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no. 5 the stanzas are numbered regularly, in no. 6 the first four 
are numbered, in no. 7 stanzas 2 and 6 are numbered. There is no 
grouping of the hymns in anuvahas. Corrections are few, either 
marginal or interlinear. Accents appear only on the last stanza of 
the first hymn. 

Extent of the hook . — This book has seven hymns as edited, the 
last one being prose. If there is a stanza norm it is probably six- 
teen. The following table shows the number of stanzas : 

1 hymn has 5 stanzas = 5 stanzas 

1 “ “ 10 “ = 10 “ 

2 hynms have 14 “ = 28 “ 

3 “ “ 16 “ = 48 “ 


7 hymns have 91 stanzas 

New and old material . — The first hynm of this book is EV 1. 94, 
the second is S 19. 53 and 54, the fourth S 19. 32, the fifth § 19. 33 : 
in the sixth there are a few bits of familiar material. The amount 
of new material may fairly be said to be 43 stanzas. 


ATHAEVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK TWELVE 

1 

(EV 1. 94) 

[fl41b7] atha dvadasomarkanda atharvanadhyayam likhyate zz 
om namo ndrdyanor [8] ya z z om imam stomam arhate jata- 
hhavedase ratham iva san dor [9] hemdsanlkayds {kale) 

[fl54a3] ihadra hi nos pramatir asya sam sam agne sarhkhye ma 
risdma vayam tava \ [4] yasmai tvam dhur bhajase sa adity anarvdn. 
ksota tadate stuviryam sa bh/utdva ndi- [5] nam asnoty ahhatir 
agne z z bharamedhmam krnavdmd hamhsi te jite a- [6] ntas 
parvana parvand vayam jivdtava prataram mddhaya dayo gne z 
sasema tvam [7] samidam sadaye dhiyas te devd havir adanty 
dhutarh tvam adityan a hava tadhya- [8] ksmasydgne z tvam 
adhvaryur uta hotdsi purvyah prasdstd potdr janusd purohitdh 
[9] visvd vidvdh dJiartvijyd dhnra pu^asydgneh z disdrh gopdsya 
jarantu janta- [10] vo dvipas ca yad uta catuspad aktubhih extras 
praJeetasa usaso mahah asyd- [11] gne j yo visvatas supratikas 
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sadruhasi dure dischan talid ivdsi rocate ] ra- [1^] rdtnyas ca 
tanvo ati deva pasyasyagne | purve deva hhavatum usvato ratho 
smdkam sail- [13] so anyastu dudhyah tad ajanlto upiisyata vato 
gne z vadJiun dusahsan avi du- [14] dhyo jahi dure va ye anti va he 
cid attrinah z adha yajnaya srnute [15] sugam hrsy ague yad 
uhthan parohito rathe vatajuta rsaihasyeva te ravah z [16] yujin- 
vasti vanino dkumahetundgne adha svanad uta svidyuh patattrino 
dhrapsa [17] ya te yavasado vy asthiran. suga tat te tavahedyo 
rathehhyo gne z tvam mittrasya varu- [18] na dhayasya vayatam 
marutam helo adbhutah mrdd su no ihutv esdrh manas pu- [19] 
nar agne z deve devanam asi mittro adbhuto vasur vasundm ami 
cd* * * [20] dhvare \ sarman syama tava saprathastame gne z tat 
te hhadrarh yat samiddhas*e * * [fl54b] somdhuto rajase mrda- 
ydttasah daddsi ratna dravinam ca ddsuse gnes sdhhye [2] md 
risdmd vayaih tava z asmdi tvam sodravine dadhdso ndgdssim adite 
sor- [3] rvatdta yam hhadrenu savamd codaydsi prajdvanidu rdd~ 
hasyd te sydma z sa [4] tvagne sduihagatvasya vidvdh asmaJeam 
dyus pra tireha deva | tan no mittro vdru- [5] no mamahantdm 
aditis sindhus pfthiut uta dyduh z 

The ms corrects in 154al2 to (ta)ndho, and in 154bl to 
(°ta)mah. 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read: atha dvada- 
samas kanda atharvanadhyaye likhyate z z om namo narayanaya 
z z 

Bead: imam stomam arhate jatavedase ratham iva sam. mahema 
manisaya | bhadra hi nas pramatir asya samsady agne sakhye ma 
risama vayaih tava z 1 z yasmai tvam fahur bhajasef sa sadhaty 
anarva kseti dadhate suviryam | sa tutava nainam asnoty anhatir 
agne ° ° z 2 z bharamedhmam krnavama havihsi te citayantas 

parvana-parvana vayam | jivatave prataram sadhaya dhiyo ‘gne 
° z 3 z sakema tvam samidham sadhaya dhiyas tve deva havir 
adanty ahutam | tvam adityah a vaha tan hy usmasy agne ° ° 

z 4 z tvam adhvaryur uta hotasi purvyah prasasta pota janui^ puro- 
hitah I visva vidvah artvijya dhira pusyasy agne ° ° z 5 z visam 

gopa asya caranti jantavo^ dvipac ca yad uta catuspad aktubhih | 
citras praketa u^so mahan asy agne ° ° z 6 z yo viOTatas supra- 

tlkas sadrnn asi dure cit san taKd ivati rocase | ratryas cid andho ati 
deva pa^asy agne ° ° z 7 z purvo deva bhavatu susvato laiho 
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'sn^am sanso abhy astu du^yah j tad a jamtota pusyaia vaco 
‘gne ° 2 8 z vadhto duhsansan ava du&yo jaM dure va ye 

anti va ke cid atrinah | adha yajnaya gmate sugam krdhy ague 
° ° z 9 z yad ayuktlm fnpa rohita rathe vatajiita rsabhasyeva te 

ravah | ad invasi vanino dhumaketunagne ° ° z 10 z adha svanad 

uta hihhyuh patatrino drapsa yat te yavasado vy asthiran ] sugam 
tat te tavakehhyo rathebhyo ‘gne ° ° z 11 z tvam mitrasya 

varunasya dhayase ‘vayatam marutam helo adbhutah ] mrda su no 
bhutv esam manas punar agne ° ° z 13 z devo devanam asi mitro 

adbhuto vasur vasunam asi carur adhvare | sarman syama tava 
saprathastame ‘gne ° ° z 13 z tat te bhadram yat samiddhas sve 

dame somahuto rajase mrdayattamah ) dadhasi ratnam dravinam 
ca dasuse ‘gne sakhye ma risama vayam tava z 14 z yasmai tvam 
sudravino dada^ ‘naga^tvam adite sarvatata | yam bhadrena savasa 
codayasi prajavanto radhasa te syama z 15 z sa tvam agne sau- 
bhagatvasya vidvah asmakam ayus pra tireha deva [ tan no mitro 
varuno mamahantam aditis sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 16 z 1 z 

Possibly I have restored too frequently the EV readings, but 
there seem to be only a few minor variants here. In 2a BV has 
ayajase which perhaps is intended here. Stt 3 and 4 of KV are 
interchanged, also stt 5 and 6. In 8a susvato seems to be a real 
variant of EV sunvato. In 10a EV has ayuktha arusa and proba- 
bly that should be the reading of Paipp. In 12a EV has ayam. 
In 14b EV has jarase, which is probably the real reading. 

2 

(S 19. 53 and 54) 

[fl53bl2] halo svo va- [13] hattis saptarasmis sahasrahso aksaro 
ihurirefdh ( tarn a rohanti havayo [14] vipasyatas tasya cahra ihu- 
vanani visva sapta cdhran vahatu hala esah [15] saptdsya ndbhlr 
amrtam, nv ahsah z sd imi visva hhuvanany ahjam hdla [16] sdiyyate 
prathamo nu devah purnas humbho adhi hdlahitas tarn vai pasydmo 
iahu- [17] dka ni santarh [ sa imd visva thuvandni pratyam halarh 
tarn ahus parame vyo- [18] man. z sa yava sam hhuvanany Bhharat 
sa yava sam hhuvanani pariyaih pita [19] samn abhavatu putra 
esdm tasmad vai nanyat param astu tejah halo mum diva [fl54a] m 
ajanayat hdlaimdm prthivim uta halena bhutam bhavyam ca esatam 
ha vi tisthate | [ 2 ] halo bhutam asrjat halo tapatu suryah hale 
visva Ihatdni hale caksu- [3] r vi pasyafi z 
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[fl41b&] Icale manas kale prams kale nama samahi- [10] tarn | 
kdlena sarva nandanty agatena prada imah z kale tapas kale jye- 
[11] stharh kale vrahma sasamahitam. kalo ha sarvasyesvaro ya^ 
pitor- [12] sit prajapateh z tenesitarh tena jdtam tc6d u tasmin 
pratisthitam. kalo [13] ha vrahma hhutva hibharti paramesthirMm. 
z kdias praja srjati ka- [14] lo gre prajapatirh \ svayamd>hus 
kasyapas kaldt tatas kdldd ajdyata | kd- [15] Idd dpas sam dbhavat 
kdldd vrahma tapo disah kdlenodayatu surya- [16] s kdlena visate 
punah kdlena visate punas kdlena vdtah pavate kd- [I?] lena 
ihutam ihavyarh ca putro janayat purah \ kdldd rjas sam aihavan 
yajus kd- [18] Idd ajdyata | kado yajho sam Irayad deveihyo 
ihdgam aksitam \ kdle [fl42a] gandharvapsarasas kdle lokas samd- 
hitds kdle yam afigird devo tharvd cd- [2] dhi tisthata z imam ca 
lokam paramam ca lokam punydhs ca lokdn vidhrtis ca pu- [3] ty- 
yd 1 sarvdh lokdn abhicitya vrahmands kdld sdiyyate paramo nu 
devah z 

Bead : kalo 'svo vahati saptarasmis sahasrakso aksaro bhiiriretah | 
tarn a rohanti kavayo vipascitas tasya cakra bhuvanani visTa z 1 z 
sapta cakra vahati kala esa saptasya nabhlr amrtam nv aksah | sa 
ima visva bhuvanany anjan kalas seyate prathamo nu devah z 2 z 
purnas kumbho adhi kala ahitas tarn vai pasyamo bahudha nu 
santam | sa ima visva bhuvanani pratyan kalaih tam ahus parame 
vyoman z 3 z sa eva sarii bhuvanany abharat sa eva sam bhuvanany 
paryait | pita sann abhavat putra esam tasmad vai nanyat param 
asti tejah z 4 z kalo ‘mum divam a janayat kala imam prthivim 
uta I kalena bhutaiii bha\ 7 am cesitaih ha vi tisthate z 5 z kalo 
bhutam asrjata kale tapati suryah | kale visva bhutani kale eaksur 
vi pasyati z 6 z kale manas kale pranas kale nama samahitam | 
kalena sarva nandanty agatena praja imah z 7 z kale tapas kale 
jyestham kale vrahma samahitam | kalo ha sarvasyesvaro yas pitasit 
prajapateh z 8 z tenesitam tena jatam tad u tasmin pratisthitam | 
kalo ha vrahma bhutva bibharti paramesthinam z 9 z kalas praja 
asrjata kalo ‘gre prajapatim | svayambhus kasyapas kalat tapas 
kalad ajayata z 10 z kalad apas sambhavan kalad vrahma tapo 
dmh I kalenod eti suryas kalena visate punah z 11 z kalena vatas 
pavate kalena <prthm mahl | dyaur mahl kala ahita z 12 z kalo ha> 
bhutam bhavyam ca putro ‘janayat purah | kalad rcas sam abhavan 
yajus kalad ajayata z 13 z kalo yajnam sam airayad devebhyo 
bhagam aksitam | kale gandharvapsarasas kale lokas sam ahitah 
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z 14 z kale ‘j&m angira devo ‘tharva cadhi tisthatah | imam ca 
lokam paramam ca lokam piinyafis ea lokan vidhrlls ca puny^ 
z 15 z sarvanl lokan abhijitya vrahmana kalas seyate paramo nu 
devah z 16 z 2 z 

These stanzas have been widely recognized as constituting one 
hymn in spite of the division in §. The text as emended here has 
a number of variations from that of S ; but Whitney in his Trans- 
lation gave up some of the readings of the § text as it stands in 
the Berlin edition. 

3 

[f 142a4] saptditarh saptarsayas salyakarta dvadasa addhirh salyam 
caJerOr [5] tur indrardsir mahodaram z 

In pada a saptaita would be an easy correction and somewhat 
probable ; in b and c I believe there is mention of rice-harvest and 
would incline to understand a form felya (< sali) and read salya- 
karttaro in b, and for c possibly aviddham ^lyam cakartur: in d 
indrarasim. Edgerton suggests saptaite, Myakartaro, and salyam. 

indrarasir mittrdvarundv dviddham nirakrnta- [6] tam | prasu- 
tam indrenogrena vrahmand ndma sarvatah ] 

In pada a read °rasim mitra°. 

ndinam asniydtha vrahmano [7] na grhdm pra haret svdm trstam 
visam iva ta imdtim indrardsih sdle saye z 
Bead asniyata vrahmano in a, grhan and svan in b, taimatam in c. 
[8] ayarh saye tanvo raksamdno ayath svindbhy avacaksdne enam \ 
This, I believe, is a mutilated stanza; the first pada as it stands 
would be pada a, ayam would perhaps be all that is left of pada b, 
and asvinabhy ° ° would be pada d (with correction to °ksanav). 

madhye khaJasya [9] nirmito indrardsir mahodarah | ihlmo 
anyasya sankase asvdivdihyutsini no- [10] dam \ 

Bead nirmita in pada a : with sankase c seems possible tho 
anyasya may need correction; in pada d asveva and nadam seem 
clear but the intervening letters yield nothing to me. 

yehendrardsinnivaydtu vardhaydtu khdlam dnyd sphdtim ca 
khMvdm [11] grhndtu gavdm ca bahu pusyatu z 
For pada a the best suggestion I can make is anyendraiasir 
ivaitu; in b read vardhayatu ° anya; in c khalyam. 

imov asvinah sepo im indro vrahmano,- [12] spatih tvam calcra 
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sivam asmabhya mrsayo ja tvam caJcra swam asmdbhya [13] 

jivandya kam. \ 

In pada a I would read yam fov asviim, and possibly sepatur; 
iu b yam : for cd tarn sakra sivam asmabtyam f mrsayo jivanaya 
kam. In a Edgerton suggests yam v. 

drdhamsdkuntamayah dhrtam d^t svapadam | paktura- [14] s 
srpyantah sera yd tanva hutaih havih 

For pada a I would suggest drdha ansaE kuntamaya, but it does 
not match pada b; in b read asic chvapadam: for pakturas in c I 
can offer nothing, but would suggest sarpantah sere; for d we 
might read yat tanva ahutam havih. This is stan 2 a 8. 

anaduhdna prsnihdn vahatdm vdhara- [15] pmdm | kindsasya 
samas tv eddd indrardsir ajdyatah 

The ms seems to correct vahatam to uhatam. 

For padas ab I would suggest anaduham prstivaham vahatam 
fvahar aprnam ; with edhad perhaps pada c can stand, and in d read 
ajayata. In c etad would be better than edhad. 

yadi kind- [16] ndsas sasvedeti sartastas tanvam pari | apdm 
gdveva drsyanti indrardMm [17] so snute ] 

Bead : yadi IdnMas sasveda eti sirastas tanvam pari | apam ^va 
iva tr^antlndrarasim so ‘snute. The correction of pada b seems 
possible. 

yadi kindsarh sirupatir dan^na hantu manyatah yadi kin ca 
[18] khcdvam sdddnva indraraso uddkitam z 
In a read kinasam ara°, in b hanti manyuta^ in c sadanva, in d 
probably indrar^ udahrtam. 

ulukhala musulam tdni co- [19] dayan pa surpam ndya pavate 
krnusva | vdhi putrdya gotamam indrarSM- [30] r madhumantom 
krnotu z 

In pada a read ulu kh ala ih musalam; tani may be corrupt; in b 
I think we should read pra surpam naya : pada c seems to lack three 
syllables possibly at the beginning. 

etas churpam janitar dharolukhalam musulam kustyd [fl42b] 
gahi putrd no tha sujanidve dhni pitusisnamte madhumamnam 
dusam | 

In pada a read etac, in b read musalam and possibly kumbhya 
gahi. in c perhaps ‘tha sujamtve, for d pitum asnanti madhu- 
mantam osam. 
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agnin no Mah | [2] prakito yam dgam manah maryam amnam 
avisam krnomi | 

For this I suggest : agnir no dutah prahito yam agan mano man- 
yam j arm am avisam krnomi. 

niraviddham okHath vrahmor [3] ne no ado mandath pitum 
avyasasuta | svado pito madhu pito tapa nos pitav d go- [4] hi sivas 
sivdbhir utibhih 

In pada a read akxtam, in b probably avyatbasntam; in o madbo, 
in d upa nas pitav. The last three padas are RV 1. 187. 2a and 
Sab, where a cara is read. 

sihho Ihutvd gd mrm.ny agnir hhutvd dhdnyaih indra [5] rdsir 
nirmito maydthdram vdcath gaichatu z 

Bead: sihho bhutva ga mrnany agnir bhiitva dhanyam | indra- 
rasir nirmito mayatMram vacam gacchatu z 16 z 3 z 

The indrarasi which is praised here was probably a portion of 
threshed grain set aside for the chief of a small or perhaps large 
district. I have been able to get very little more out of the hymn. 

4 

(S 19.32) 

[fl42b5] saiakdndo duscyavanas sahasrapa- [6] rmm uttirah 
dartho yo gra osadhis tarn te ladhndmy dyuse z ndsya kesdn pra 
vapanti [7] norasi tddam dghnati | yasmdschinnaparnena darhhena 
sarma yaschatu | dm te [8] tulam osadhe prthivydm adhi nisthitd | 
tayd sahasrakdndendyus pra va- [9] rdhaydmahe ( tisro divo ty 
atrnat tisro ihydm prthivim uta \ tayd drhardo ji- [10] hvd ni 
trnddde vacdnsi ca | tvam asi sakamdno aham asmi sahasvdn j «- 
[11] tdu sahasvantdu hhutvd sapatndt sdhisivahi ] sahasvino hhi- 
mddiham [12] sahasvd prtandyatah sahasva sarvdn druhandas 
svdhdndo me bahum kr- [13] dhi | darhhena devajdtena divastham- 
hhena sasvajit. tendJiam sasvato danan a- [14] sanam sanavdni ca | 
priyam md darhha krnu vrahmardjanydbhydm sudraya cdr [15] 
rydya cdsmdi ca kdmaydmahe | sarvasmdi da vipakyate | yo jdya- 
mdna- [16] s prthivim adrhhad yo stdbhndd antarik^m divam ca | 
yam hibhratam nanu pdpmd vi- [17] veda sa no yam darhho 
dharuno dhivdkah z sapatnahd satakandas sahasvdn o- [18] sad- 
hindm prathamah sam baihuva ma no yam darhhas pari pdtu 
vihatah tena so- [19] ksiya mrtand prtanyatah z 5 z 
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Sead; fetakando dalqravanas sahasrapamam uttixah | darbho 
ya ugra osadhis tam te badhnamy ayase z 1 z msya kesan pra 
vapanti norasi ta^m a ghnate | yasma acbiimaparnena darbbena 
sarma yaccbati z 2 z divi te tulam osadbe pribivyam adhi nisthitab | 
tvaya sabasrakandenayus pra vardbayamabe z 3 z tisro divo ‘ty 
atrnat tisro dyam prtbivim ata j tvaya durbardo jibvam ni tmadmi 
vaeansi ca z 4 z tvam asi sabamano abam asmi sabasvan | ubbau 
sabasTantau bbutva sapatnant sabisivahi z 5 z sabasva no ‘bbimatim 
sabasva prtanayatah | sabasva sarvan durbardas subardo me babun 
krdbi z 6 z darbbena devajatena divistbambbena sasvad it | tenabam 
saivato janan asanam sanavani ea z 7 z priyam ma darbba krnu 
vrabmarajanyabbyam siidraya earyaya ca | yasmai ea kamayamabe 
sarvasmai ea vipa^ate z 8 z yo jayamanas prtbivim adrnbad yo 
‘stabbnad antariksam divam ca | yam bibbratam nanu papma viveda 
sa no ‘yam darbbo dbaruno ‘dbivakah z 9 z sapatnaba satakandas 
sabasvan osadbinam pratbamah sam babbiiva j sa no ‘yam darbbas 
pari patu visvatas tena saksiya prtanah prtanyatah z 10 z 4 z 

This is very close to tbe text of § ; in tbe case of tbe most notable 
variations (in lb, 3a, and 9d) Wbitney in bis Translation bas 
adopted tbe Paipp readings, most of wbicb are those of tbe S mss. 
Whether 4b can stand as given here is doubtful; § bas tisra imah 
prtbivir uta. 

5 

(§ 19.33) 

[fl42bl9] sahasarghyas satakandas payasva- [20] n apam agnir 
vlrudham rdsuyam | sa no yam darbhas pari patu visvato daivo 
[21] manir ayusd sarh srjdtu nah z 1 z ghrtdl ullubdho madhuvan 
payor [f 143a] svah bhumidruho cyuta cyavayisnuh nudan sapatnan 
adharans ca kanvan darbha roha [2] mahatd mahendriyena z 2 z 
tvam bhumig abhy esy ojasa tvam ve- [3] dydm sirasi cdrur adhva | 
tvam pravitram rsayo bharantas tvam puniha duritany a- [4] smat. 
z 3 z tiksno raja visdsahi raksohd visvacarsani | tejo de- [5] vanam 
balam ugram etat tat te badhnami jarase svastaye z 4 z darbhena 
tvam kr- [6] krnu vlrydni darbham bibhratdtmand md vyathisthdh 
atisthdpo varcase dhv a- [7] nyd siirydivd bhahi pradisas caiasra 
z 5 z 

Bead : sahasrargbyas satakandas payasvan apam agnir virudbam 
rajasuyam [ sa no ‘yam darbbas pari patu visvato daivo TnariiT 
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ayusa sam srjati nah z 1 z ghrtad uUabdho madhuman payasvan 
blramidmho ‘cyutas cyavayisnuh ] nudan sapatnan adharaiis ca 
krnvan darblia roha maliatain indriyena z 3 z tvam bhumim aty 
esy ojasa tvam vedyam sidasi carur adhvare 1 tvam pavitram rsayo 
T)haraiita tvam puiuM duritany asmat z 3 z tiksno raja visasahi 
raksoha visva'carsanih [ tejo devaaam balam ugram etat tat te 
badhnami jarase svastaye z 4 z darbhena tvam krnu darbham 

bibhrad atmana ma vyatMsthah | atisthaya varcase ‘dhy anyan 
suiya iva bhaM pradisas catasrah z 5 z 5 z 

In 3c I have adopted (with Whitney) the reading of SPP; in 
5c § has (by emendation) varcasadhy. The compound of ud 4* 
labh (st 3a) is not quotable, hut it seems to me quite as good as S 
uUupto. 

6 

[fldSa?] ud iratam prthivi jlra- [8] danus sdtendmantarvdn anu 
vati vatd \ rdvyavatl prihivl prati gr- [9] hnatu vijam sahasra- 
valusam sudughd rohanti z 1 

Pada a is correct; in b a probable reading is arvan anu vati 
vatah, but I can make nothing of satenamant: iu c read urjavati 
and hi jam, in d °valisam. 

indra ca n&m haryasvo [10] agnir vd rohitdsvah asvind rdsa- 
hhdsvd krsim devim ayoyujarh 

In pada a read iudras cainam, in d ayoyujan. 

su- [11] nam vrtrdm d yascha sunam astrdm ud ihgayah sunam 
iu tapyatdm phdlas sunam vaha- [13] tu Idngalam z 3 z 

Over the last syllable of pada b the ms has “ 3.” 

In pada a read varatram a yaecha, in b ingaya: in d langalam. 
For our ah cf. S. 3. 17. 6cd. 

yunaktu vdhd vyogd tano ihate ksettre vapateha hi- [13] jam 
iathd dhdtd tathd bhagas tathd krnutdm asvind z Jf- z tathd devl 
[14] sarasvati | 

In padas ab read yunakta, and vi yuga tanoteha te ksetre. Period 
and numeral to he placed at end. In the right margin at the end 
of line 13 the ms corrects vapa° to vapya°. For our ab cf S 
3. 17. 2ab. 

supippald osadhayo ndhindm aksatah tad indro varw- [15] no 
vdyur asvinedaih me prdvatd vacah z 

Probably tad is the end of pada b but I can make no satisfactory 
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suggestion for the pada ; the rest can stand hut tiie -metre is irregu- 
lar: for pMa a cf S 3. 17. 5a, and for pada d cf BV 10. 97. 14d. 

dh&ta pusa vrhaspati hhvr- [16] myah samajim dkam Tcrsim devas 
svarvidah Iccdyanl subhageva ya | 

In pada a read °patir, in b akran, and possibly samiciin before it. 
[17] samsthaydn vapusenydsdn astriratra madhumamnam ansam | 
anyasya bhduma [18] purusasya bhdumd pamnath nu hi irayan- 
tam z 

In the right margin the ms has samsayam, probably to correct 
the end of pada b ; there is also an interlinear correction indicating 
the insertion of a second bhauma before pasunam. 

For pada a possibly we might read samsthapyan vapuse ny asan, 
or something like that; in b I would read madhumantam ansam, 
but I cannot solve astriratra. Insert bhauma at the beginning of 
pada d as the ms indicates. 

tlvrd varsanto vrstayo [19] bhupaye mahame vrdhe z z pinvdnas 
parjanyas tisthata sd purusdyod a- [20] yati suryah dnandam 
janayan yuva sarvdrdtir apabddhamdnah 

In the right margin the ms corrects to (varsa)ntu. 

In padas ab read varsantu and bhutaye mahase ; in c read tisthati, 
in d sa and eti, in e yuvat or possibly janayaty uta, in f sarva aratir. 

vi- [fl43b] jisva prthvi mayur vipaksa mrdvi bhava bhadram 
rohatu dhdnyam z 

In pada a read vi jihisva, in b vipaksa (from vipaksas) ; mayur I 
cannot solve. 

utsedha seda gdjam [2] vindeherdn vaJias Jcrdhi \ md ho risat 
TcutagrOho md vd sdlildngalam. [3] z 

In pada a read sedha and possibly ga ajan, in b °erani and 
probably vahas ; in c no. 

sosmdkam ugrds sathrdbdhds tan nos him candmaanat. z rdyas 
posam sundsi- [4] rd yo sitd bhagas ca yah [ 

In the left margin is “ tho.” 

For pada a we may read so ‘smakam ugras samrabdhas, in b I 
would suggest tarn na; in cd °siratho. 

jyesthi samudra sinivdli kr^th no bhi- [5] hitvatah imd yds panca 
pradisas td vdto bhihlnvatu | vcdike [6] satvatdm iva tivrd var- 
santu vrstayah 

Over the third sign in line 5 in written nva. 
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In pada a iyaisthi would probably be better, and samudram is 
the only suggestion I can make for the second word; in b read no 
‘bhihenvatah; in d read ‘bMhenvatu: the last two padas seem pos- 
sible as they stand, and it seems better to take them into this stanza. 

[7] sunarh hinaso anveti vaharh \ sunarh phalo vinatam nayatu 
ihumith | sunasi- [8] ra havisd vavrdhanah sunam dhanyani 
hmuiam 

In pada a read vahan, remove colon, in b probably vinitam etu 
bhiimim ; in c vavrdhana, in d krnutam. Cf S 3. 17. 5. 

yuvam ruis ptparoA asvi- [9] na jyotismati tamos tirdh tarn 
asmai rasayatam isam z 

Bead : ya nas piparad asvina jyotismati tamas tirah | tam asme 
rasatham isam z 14 z 6 z 

For this stanza see S 19. 40. 4 and RV 1. 46. 6. 

7 

[fl43b9] urdhvasvito vai [10] namait&po yadhausadhayas ca 
vanaspatayas ca tasam agnir adhipatih yo [11] vayaid urdhvas- 
viidpo vedagnim adhipaiim [ athaitam eta urdhvd upa tisthor [12] 
nty evdinam urdhvd | upa tisthanty adhipatir ihavaii svdndrr^ 
cdnyesdm ca ya evam veda [13] prashadvari vdi ndmditdpo yat 
parusvds tdsdm ddityo adhipatih yo vd- [14] yatds praskadvarir dpo 
veda ddityam adhipatim | athditd etasminn udyati pro- [15] 
shahdahty evdsmin ydvati praskandanty adhipatih z 2 z takvarir 
vdi no- [16] mditdpo yd sudaya tdsdm prthivy ddhipatni yo vdya- 
tds takvarir d- [17] po veda prthivim adhipatnl athditd etasydm pror 
nutds takahtlr iyahty e- [18] vdinena dvisantah pranutd yanty 
adhipati z vasini vdi ndmditdpo yd [19] syandahte tdsdm varuno 
adhipatih yo vdyatd vasinir dpo veda [fl44a] varunam adhipatim ] 
athdisetdsdm syandamandnam vasam ddatta evd dvisatdm vasam 
adatte [2] adhipati urjevdi ndmditdpo yad bhdvas thdsdm tvastd 
adhipatayah yo vdyatd urjapo ve- [3] da tvdstdram adhipatim 
urjasvi tejasvi ihavati ( prasahan pasun dpnoty adhipatih ojo [4] 
vdi ndmditdpo yan madhu tdsdm indro adhipatnlpatln. | ojasvd 
virydvdn indriyd- [5] vdi ihavati parardja sahhdydm madhuparham 
dpnoty adhipatih z 6 z varco vdi ndmdi- [6] tdpo yad ghrtam 
tdsdm pusdm adhipatayah yo vdyatd varcdpo veda pusanam, adhipa- 
[7] tayah yo vdyatd varcdpo veda pusanam adhipatim varcasvi tejasvi 
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lhavaty e { [8] tasyanityuktasya mukUm rocate adhipatik ugra 
vai namaifapo yad dhradudaya- [9] s tm maruto ****** 
grdpo ve^ maruto [10] adhipatirv. ugro lalavdn ihavati mamtam 
sardha ity enam ahur adhipatik j 2 [11] saho vai ndmaitapo yad 
varsam tasam parjanyo adhipatayah yo vayata maruto I 

Varjanyam adhipatun aha^svdi mittrabahavo lhavaty ethainena sva 
nandanty a- [ 13 ] smag vayam iti asrms charvo vrste mahiyate 
adhipahfy 2 aihimanya vai m- [ 14 ] maitapo yat 'svara tdsam 
2 yo vayatam abhimanyapo veda [ 15 ] asvinam 
tdhipahn Mimarvyate bhratnrya nainam Ihratrvyabhimanyante 
tasma- [16] n mahtor mattam annmate adhipatih paricmto vai 
namaitapo yah kaT^vahs tarn [ 17 ] yamo adhipatih yo vayata pari- 
mhr apo veda imam adhipatim [ 18 ] pary enam syasya visvdsyd 
v^yanty adhipatih 2 rahtayo vai [ 19 ] namaitapo yds striyas stdJm 
kamo adhipatih yo vdyatdm rahtir a- [fl44b] po veda kamam 
mtn ramaniyo yo [2] bhavati kdmdiva strindm 

mlCndl-T ^0^ tdsm 

mrtyur aMipatin. vi^va^ya bhartd bhavati visam enam mbhartdh 
havatlJr^'' I garhaspatya- 

naudhah somo tdsam apam himava 

f^udhahsomo [ 7 ] vatsah paramesthy adhipatih yo vaya tdsam 

^hipatis paramesthi bhavatu gaschatu paramesthin rdma- [9] m 
adhipatir bhamti svdndm canyesdm ca ya evam veda zz zz [10] 
^ty^hpa^kapaipalMa^khdydm dvddasas kdndas samdptah 2 I 
^d: urdhvascuto vai namaita apo yad osadhayas L vanas- 
pateyas tasaxn agair adhipatih | yo va eta urLaTutl apo 

:£H 5?*^ 

adhipatir ° ° z 2'z asnunn ayati praskandanty 

pranutta's takantlr vantir o - • j <Jhipatmin [ athaita etasyam 
pa& . . 73 ‘ Pranuttt ak- 
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vasinlr tM namMta apo yah syandante tasam varono adhipatih [ 
yo va eta vasinir apo veda varunam adhipatim | athaisa eta^m 
syandamananam Taiam adatta eva dvisatam vasam adatte adhi- 
patix ° ° z 4 2 

urja vai namaita apo yad bhavas tasam tvastadhipatih | yo va 
eta ujgapo veda tvastaram adhipatim ( urjasvi tejasvi bhavati 
prasahan paMn apnoty adhipatir ° ° z 5 z 

ojo vai namaita apo yan madhu tasam indro adhipatih | < yo va 
eta oja apo vedendram adhipatim > [ ojasvi viryavan indriyavi 
bhavati pararajah sabhayam madhuparkam apnoty adhipatir ° ° 

z 6 z 

varco vai namaita apo yad ghrtam tasam pusadhipatih | yo va 
eta varca apo veda pusanam adhipatim j varcasvi tejasvi bhavaty 
fetasyan ity nktasya mukham rocate adhipatir ° ° z 7 z 

ugra vai namaita apo yad dhradunayas tasam mamto < adhipa- 
tayah | yo va eta > ugra apo veda mamto adhipatin ] ugro balavan 
bhavati mamtam sardha ity enam ahnr adhipatir ° ° z 8 z 

saho vai namaita apo yad varsam tasam parjanyo adhipatih ( 
yo va etah saha apo veda parjanyam adhipatim | athasmai mitra- 
bahavo bhavanty athainena sva nandanty asmad vayam ity asmac 
charvo vrste mahiyate adhipatir ° ° z 9 z 

abhimanya vai namaita apo yat svara tasam asvinadhipali | yo 
va eta abhimanya apo vedasvinav adhipati ] abhimanyate bhra- 
trvyah nainam bhratrvya abhimanyante tasman mantor fmattam 
annmanyate adhipatir ° ° z 10 z 

paricito vai namaita apo yah fkarisvans tasam yamo adhipatih | 
yo va etah paricito apo veda yamam adhipatim | pary enam f syasya 
visv^af vasanty adhipatir ° ° z 11 z 

rantayo vai namaita apo yas striyas tasam kamo adhipatih | yo 
va eta rantir apo veda kamam adhipatim | ramante ‘smin ramaniyo 
bhavati kama eva strinam adhipatir ° ° z 12 z 

visvabhrto vai namaita apo yat pum^s tasam mrtynr < adhi- 
patih [ yo va eta visvabhrto apo veda mrtynm y adhipatim | visvasya 
bharta bhavati visvam enam bibhratah sam trayo agnayo grhe 
dhiyante daksinagnir garhapatya ahavaniyah | enam catvari vamani 
gacchanti niskakantho asvataro ‘sty adhipatir ° ° z 13 z 

hima vai < namaita apo yat * * > tasam apam himavah nodhah 
somo vatsah paramesthy adhipatih | yo va < eta hima apo veda > 
tasam apam himavantam nodhasam somam vatsam paramesthinam 
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adhipatim | parames^ bhavati gaccbati fparamesthin ramam 
adhipatir bhavati svanam canyesam ea ye evam veda z 14 z 7 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasakhayajii d^da^s kan^ samaptah 
z z 

In st 8 [d]hradayyas might be considered as an alternative to 
[djhradunayas. In st 11 karisas has been suggested, but it does 
not seem as probable to me as kariras. In st 14 I am doubtful 
about nodhah (ms naudhah and naudham) : in the last clause 
paramesthe ramam might be considered possible. In st 9 mitra 
bahavo would seem more suitable. 



A MANDAIC BIBLIOGEAPHY 
Cabl H. Kraeling 

LTJTHEBAIT SeKINABT at P wtt. a nKT.PTTT A 

In the latter half of the last century the interest of promi- 
nent orientalists was attracted to an ancient religious sect, the 
Mandeans or hTasoreans, still surviving in the swampy lowlands of 
Mesopotamia about Basra. As texts of their extensive sacred writ- 
ings and a knowledge of their peculiar practices reached Europe, 
it became evident: (1) that they represent a remnant of the 
Sabeans of early Mohammedan times; (3) that their language 
is an East Aramaic dialect akin to Syriac and the Aramaic of 
the Talmud Babli. 

Recently students of Hellenistic and Christian antiquity have 
been profundly interested by the theology and religious lore of 
the Mandeans. It was observed that tho none of their texts act- 
ually antedate the Mohammedan era, the peculiar form of thought 
they represent belongs in a general way to the syncretistic develop- 
ments of the early Christian period. Both their name and their 
antique theological tradition stamp them as a Mesopotamian 
branch of the great family of Gnostic sects. The Mandean writ- 
ings thus rank alongside the well-known group of Coptic Gnostic 
documents, as first-hand sources for the forgotten faiths of the 
later East, known imtil recently only from the polemical works 
of the Christian heresiologists. 

The discovery of extensive Manichean texts in Turfan, giving 
prima facie evidence for a third Gnostic religion, and a further 
insight into the situation in Mesopotamia in Christian times, has 
already raised the question of the interrelation of the two contem- 
porary forms of Mesopotamian Gnosis. Taking the Mandean and 
the Manichean texts together with what the Chronicle of Arbela 
has to say, it should eventually be possible to gain a fairly definite 
picture of the religious status of the Tigris-Euphrates country in 
the early centuries. But the discovery in Turfan has had even 
more far-reaching results. 

Two things have become increasingly evident to those inter- 
ested in Hellenistic religious developments as a whole: (1) that 
4 ■ 49 
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to fathom the religions complex of this age or more specifically 
to answer the question of Hellenism and Christianity, it is neces- 
sary to operate genetically; (2) that the controlling forces in the 
religions evolution of the time are eastern. 

The key to the riddle of the early Christian centuries is the 
religion of the East from the Persian period upward. Unfor- 
tunately sources for this period are almost entirely lacking. Ortho- 
dox Judaism was until recently the only calculable factor. The 
Manichean texts were revolutionizing in importance because they 
gave evidence of the continued existence of ancient Iranian beliefs 
in the old centres of civilization, tho often in new forms. The 
Mandean sources ranged alongside the Manichean, showed suffici- 
cient correspondence in point of view to suggest the existence of 
a Heo-Iranian or Proto-Gnostic atmosphere in Mesopotamia, which 
if its elements become more discemable will serve to fill in part 
the lacuna represented by the immediately pre-Christian centuries 
in religious matters. The Mandean texts attained to independent 
importance in that they seemed to preserve more of the Neo- 
Babylonian thought, or rather more of the Babylonian elements 
of the Proto-Gnostic atmosphere. The clues to this pre-Gnostic 
faith, built upon the old religions of the East, have hitherto been 
examined only in so far as they may have bearing upon the, ques- 
tion of the origin of the Hellenistic ideas and means of redemp- 
tion. 

Mandean scriptures promise to be of some slight importance for 
the study of Judaism. It appears that these "baptists” were 
not originally indigenous to Mesopotamia, but that their first 
home, which they left at an early date, was the region of the 
Hauran. The extensive Jewish elements in their tradition, if 
they go back to this period of Mandean history, would give us a 
glimpse into the non-orthodox movements centering about Jewish 
thought, s imil ar to that afforded by the Zadokite Document, and 
thus eventually furnish a check upon the interpretation of the 
orthodox thought itself. 

Finally too, the Mandeans may be of some importance for nascent 
Christianity. They claim to be the disciples of John the Baptist, 
and, indeed, harbor a great amount of legendary tradition concem- 
ing the " last of the prophets.” They stood at an early time 
simultaneously in contrast both to Christianity and to orthodox 
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Judaism.- That there existed in the first century something of a 
divergence in view-point between the disciples of Jesus and the 
disciples of John has frequently been gleaned from the New Testa- 
ment material on the subject. If, as it is said, the early Christians 
actually endeavored to belittle and thus to supplant the Johannine 
movement, and the Mandeans are truly sprung from the movement 
begun by John, they may aid in giving us a more realistic impres- 
sion of the vitality and individuality of the Baptist point of view, 
one that will aid in correctly interpreting the situations suggested 
in Acts and portions of the Synoptic Gospels. 

To delineate correctly the history of the Mandeans from purely 
internal evidence, to distinguish the relative priority of the diverse 
influences playing upon them at different tmes, and to estimate 
their importance in reconstructing Baptist, Judaistic, Proto- 
Gnostic and Gnostic thought, all from documents of the Moham- 
medan era embodying unquestionably ancient tradition, that is the 
difficult but fascinating problem presented by the Mandean sources. 
The work has scarcely begun, but, as the appended bibliography 
shows, promises to draw the interest of students of Oriental, 
Hellenistic, Jewish, and Christian religions alike. 


1. Theological. 


Texts 


Genza. 

Codex Kasaraeus, liber Adami appelatus, syriace transcriptus lati- 
neqne redditos. 3 vols. of text, London, 1815-17, ed. M. Norberg. 
Thesaurus, sive Liber Magnus, vulgo Liber Adami appellatus, ed. H. 

Petermann. 2 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1867. 

Mandaische Schriften. Transl. of parts of the Genza. W. Brandt. 
Leipzig, 1893. 

Das manda i sdie Konigsbuch. Text and transL S. Ochser, Zeitschr. f. 
Assyr. toI. 19 (1905-6), p. 64-97. Comprises pp. 378-394 of voL I 
of Petermann, Thesaurus. 

Die mandaische Gnomologie Johannes des Taufers. Text and transl. 
S. Ochser. Zeitschr. f. Assyr. vol. 20 (1907), pp. 1-15. Comprises 
Right Genza tract 14. 

Bin mandaischer Traktat. Translation with notes and introduction. 
Theo. Noldeke, in Aufsatze zur Kultur und Sprachengeschichte. . . 
des Orients Ernst Kuhn zum 70, Geburtstage gewidmet. Breslau, 
1916, pp. 131-138. Comprises Petermann, Thesaurus, voL I, pp. 
278-282. 
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Ginza. Der Schatz oder das groase Bueh der Mandaer. tJbersetzt tind 
erklart von Mark Lidzbarski. Quellen der Eeligionsgeschichte voL 
13. Gtottingen, 1925. 

Book of John. 

Das Johannesbuch der Mandaer. Text, transl. and notes, 2 vols., ed. 
by M. Lidzbarski. Giessen, 1905-15. 

(A Coptic ostracon of the 5th Cent., which formed part of an index to 
a monastery library records among the books of this library one 
bearing the title of a “Book of John Baptist”; cf. Recenil de 
travaux relatifs a. la philologie 6gypt. et assyr., XL 135. Was 
this a Coptic version of the Book of John?) 

2. Litwrgical. 

Qolasta oder Cesange u. Lehren von der Taufe n. dem Ansgang der 
Seele. Text, ed. J. Euting, Stuttgart, 1867. 

The trials of a candidate from the Mandean “Book of Souls.” Transl. 
of Qolasta 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, with notes. A. L. B. Hardcastle. 
Proceedings of the Soe. of Bibl. Archeol., vol. 38 (1916), pp. 11-18. 
London. 

Mandaische Liturgien. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski. Abhandl. 
d. konigl. Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil. hist. 
Klasse, Neue Folge, vol. XVll, 1. Berlin, 1920. Comprises the 
Qolasta and the Oxford Liturgical Collection. 

Textes mandaites, avec une notice sur les Mandtens par CL Huart: 
in J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, Tome V, 2. Paris, 
1904. Comprises the Iniani, the Sidra di Kischmata, and the 
Omaha di Hibil Ziwa. 

Sidra di Nisehmata. Text and transl. by S. Ochser, ZDMG, vol. 61 
(1907), pp. 145-177 and 356-369. Comprises J. de Morgan V. 2, 
pp. 207-252. 

3. Magical. 

Jhscriptions mandaites des coupes de Ehouabir. Text, transl., and 
philological commentary, 2 vols., ed. H. Pognon. Paris, 1898-9. 

Mandaische Zaubertexte. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski, in 
Ephemeris f. semit. Epigraphik, vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 89-106 (1900). 

Ein mandaisches Amulett. Text and transl., ed. M. Lidzbarski, in 
Florileg^um: Recenil de Travaux dedi^s h Melchior de Vogud, pp. 
349-373. Paris, 1910. 

Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. Text and transl. witii comm., 
ed. J. A. Montgomery, pp. 244-255. Philadelphia, 1913. 

Mandaischer Diwan nach photogr. Aufnahme von Dr. B. Poertner. A 
photographic reproduction of text with drawings, ed. J. Euting. 
Strassburg, 1904. 

4. Unpublished texts listed in 

J. Euting. Nachnchten flber die mandaischen oder zabischen Manu- 
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skripte der kaiserL Bibliothek zn Berlin n. d. Bib. des British 
Museum zu London. ZDM6, voL 19 (1865), pp. 120-36. 

Biblioth&que Kationale, Paris. Catalogue des manuscrits syriaques et 
sabdens. Paris, 1874. 

PHUjOIOGT 

Lexicon to the Genza and Onomaaticon (unreliable) in vol. 4-5 of 
Norberg’s edition of the Genza. London, 1815-17. 

fiber die M[andart der Mandaer. Theo. Noldeke. Abhandl. d. k. Gesell- 
schaft d. Wissensehaften z. Ciottingen, phil-hist. Elasse, vol. 10 
(1862). 

Mandaische Grammatik. Theo. Noldeke. Halle, 1875. 

Onomasticon to the liturgies in Lidzbarski: Mandaische Liturgien. 

Glosses Babylo-Aramdennes. J. N. Epstein in Revue des etudes Juives, 
voL 73, pp. 27-58; vol. 74, pp. 40-72 (1921-22). 

Disctjssioirs 

Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. D. Chwolsobn. St. Petersburg, 1856; 
2 vola. 

Reisen im Orient. H. Petermann, 1861; vol. II, pp. 96-123. 

Die Mandaer. J. Euting, in “ Das Ausland,” 1876, pp. 221-225. 

£tndes sur la religion des Soubbas ou Sabeens, leurs dogmes, leurs 
moeurs. M. N. Sioufla. Paris, 1880. 

Les Mandaltes, leur histoire et leurs doctrines. £. Babelon, Paris, 
1882. 

Die Mandaische Religion, ihre Entwickelung und geschichtliche Be- 
deutung. W. Brandt. Leipzig, 1889. 

Notes on the Sabaeans, A. Houtom-Schindler : in Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, New Series, vol. 13 (1891), pp. 663- 
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BRIEF NOTES 

Alleged intensive noun-formations in the Semitic 

A view of the Aramaic grammars reveals a category of norms 
which the several grammarians assign in general to intensive form- 
ations, qattal, qittal, or quital. For Lists of such nouns in the 
respective dialects see Kantzsch, Gramm, d. Biblisch-Aramaiseh, 
§ 50, 1, c ; Duval, Gramm, syriaque, § 337 ; Noldeke, Syrische 
Gramm., § 114, and Manddische Gramm., § 103; Levias, Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Bab. Talmud, §§ 876-881; 
Dalman, Gram. d. judisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch^, § 39, 1. The 
same postulation of intensive formations is also maintained in the 
comparative grammars, Barth, Nominalbildung, § 15, cf. p. rxx; 
Brockehnann, V ergleichende Gramm. 1, §§ 144-148; and for sippor 
in Gesenius-Kautzsch, Gramm. § 84, b, no. 34. Examples found 
iu the several Aramaic dialects, including BAram., are: 'idd"rd 
‘threshing floor,’ "imm^rd ‘sheep,’ mppdra ‘bird’; also the bor- 
rowed ’eggar^td ‘ letter.’ Other exx. from the Syriac are : hess‘rd 
‘little finger,’ sakh^rd ‘shield’ (Duval denies that it is Semitic), 
sebb^ld ‘corn-ear,’ etc. Now it is remarkable to find intensive 
formations in nouns of such primary significance as the above, for 
the organic reduplication of a radical has generally the economic 
purpose of intensifying the meaning, with the development of very 
precise functions for the various intensive formations. 

The solution of the problem is found in the fact that in the 
nouns listed by the Aramaic grammarians ah, with but few excep- 
tions,^ have for the third radical a liquid, r or 1. The liquid, as 
it were, demands room for its articulation, and insists on holding 
the vowel before itself, or else introduces such an ancillary, anap- 
tyctic, vowel, with the consequent doubling of the preceding con- 
sonant. If the stem is monosyllabic, the process is "imr > immar', 
if dissyllabic, ’imar > immar, the doubling thus creating or holding 
the vowel required by the liquid. The process is parallel to the 
phenomenon represented by the so-called euphonic daghesh in Heb., 

iThe only exceptions noted by Duval and Noldeke are: neggeM ‘ship- 
puller/ qappedA ‘ hedgehog ’= Heb. qiippod, and so cf. Syr. sepperd = Heb. 
gippCr. The dental d may have had an effect similar to I, cf. Brockehnann, 
1, p. 132, on occasional d > L In the other lists the above BOOBS Are 
grouped with true intensive formations, e. g. taqqantd ‘ ordering.' 
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with the expression of a doubled consonant, e. g. Hn^ie > inn^be, 
'iq^be > ‘iqq^be. 

A further process appears ia the sporadic development of this 
short vowel iato apparent length. Examples are ’immar > Akk. 
immeru (« > e by 'imdle ) ; *supur (or supr) > suppur > Heb. 
dppor ‘ bird.’ That the o ia the latter case is not primarily long 
appears from the construct pL sippore, BAram. dppdre, and Syr. 
sepp^ra. The same process appears in *subul > sibbvX + t > Heb. 
Hbbolet, pi. sibbolim. Cf. the similar development of Heb. svh- 
bolo ‘his burden,’ from subl. (Barth’s treatment of this form, 
§ 74, c, is expansive but vague.) 

A similar process is to be observed in a series of Heb. nouns,* 
e. g. zikkaron, but const, zikron = BAram. dihron; sibbdron, const. 
sibron; and so in cases where a liquid is the second radical: 
gUldyon, const, gilydn; Icilldyon, const. hUyon; herdyon. These 
developments are not confined to cases of liquids, e. g. hizzayon, 
piqqddon; but the explanation is found in the similar liquid char- 
acter of y. 

We can further compare the ancient variants in the pronuncia- 
tion of the place name ‘eqron==dK{K)apmv, Akk. amqarruna. The 
nasal dissimilation in the last form is quite common in the forms 
we have been discussing : Syr. ’edd^rd > Akk. indiru and Arab. 
'indar; Syr. ’emm^ra >• Mand. ’embrdj Syr. bess^rd > Arab, hin- 
sirj hibultu (as above) > Arab, sunbulat; dppor > dnp^ra in 
Sachau’s papyri. 

This observation of the influence of a liquid upon its surround- 
ings, which has been rather overlooked by the grammarians,* 

*S. Barth, §196; Brockelmann, 1, |211, b, §213, c, who cursorily 
recc^iuze the doubling as secondary. 

* Duval, § 114, d, notices the doubling of I in such forms as Syr. ‘arpellA, 
‘artelUi, cf. Heb. harzillai, harmUlo, In these cases the preceding Vowel, 
which normally should be volatilized in Aram., is maintained by the liquid. 

I may add the Mandaic kinUla (in the Liturgy) from hin-la ‘if not’ 
(normally ella), with the development of a new vowel between the two 
liquids. The development is similar to that represented by the spelling 
of the French merveUle in compariscm with Eng. marvel. Also many Akk. 
nouns whidi because of their orthophonie spelling are placed in the inten- 
eive formations, certainly do not belong there, as comparison with the 
otiier Sem. languages shows; e. g. gammalu ‘camel,’ hdhharu ‘young 
caanel.’ But Delitzseh has assigned these nouns to intensive formations. 
Ass. Gramm. § 65, no. 24. 
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throws light upon certain other forms. E. g. Heb. “IN’S * * neck ’ 
= sauuar, is doubtless, as generally recognized, from saur, with, as 
in the cases noted above, the development of a new vowel and the 
consequent doubling of the preceding consonant, which doubling 
maintains itself through aU forms of sing, and pL The mono- 
syllabic noun should normally give sor, sorim (poss. s^uarim), 
sore. Also such a noun as 'aiml ‘ stag,’ generally treated by gram- 
marians as qattal (ll. cc. in the grammars) is doubtless ’ail devel- 
oped, according to the above theory, into ’aial, with a thickening 
of the j, which is properly represented by the Massora with ’anal 
(cf. Arab, saiiid for saiid). Also in the interesting Heb. noim 
sanuerim ‘ blindness ’ ® the penultimate vowel is long because of 
the r; that the process is sporadic appears from comparison with 
e. g. Huu^rtm ‘ the blind.’ Also the long vowel in Syr. perd ‘ fruit ’ 
is to be similarly explained. 

In fine, the whole subject of the influence of liquids upon their 
surroundings, as also that of the distinction between primary, or 
organic, and secondary doubling (dependent upon phonetic cir- 
cumstances), requires far more special attention than has been 
accorded them in the philologies. We are still too much obsessed 
by the conventional quantitative forms without first determining 
the phonetic bases. 

Jamzs a. Montgomebt. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Note on the adaptation of a Chinese character to political change 

Defiance of ancient tradition is finding expression in many 
aspects of Chinese life today. An interesting example is to 
be seen in two modifications of the form of the character 
Kuo^, meaning, a state, a country. 

‘The unique spdling with X represents the new vowel provided with a 
hemata, i. e. foiffiar pronounced as ^ay’or. 

‘ The lexicographers have in general failed in the interpretation of *i<ia 
word. I find its correct derivaticm given only by Jastrow, Diet, of the 
TatmUO. It is a Safel form from root BRB (bright), i. e. tabrar 
‘ dazrie ’> soiftor > sanjjar. The peculiar labial « and the nasal dis- 
aimilati(m demonstrate the word’s Akk.-Aram. origin. 
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Wieger ^ following the standard Shuo-wen, originally com- 
piled by Hsh-shen, towards the year B. C. 200, traces the 
character as follows : — 


^ “ Yu*. A primitive appanage, a post, a centre ; the — • 

land that a landlord defended with the weapons of his 
men; n represents his residence, castle or town; the limits 
are not indicated, because there were none.” 

S “ Kuo^. An estate, well □ defined and surrounded with 

marks, as they were later on; extended meaning, a state, a 
country.” 


(A singular collateral note is that which calls attention to 
the character Po* signifying anarchy or revolution. Wieger 
(op. cti.) says: “When the fiefs are upset; one character 
being straight up, the other upside down.” One is reminded 
of the aptness of the ideogram during the present cl^h of 
North and South in China.) 

From ancient times an alternative form for Kuo^ has been 
used, especially in rapid writing, placing within the enclosure 
P , not Tii* ^ , the primitive appanage, hut Wang^ 3E> 
a king. Of Wonp*, Wieger (op. oit.) says that in the char- 
acter ^ one sees “ the man | who connects heaven, earth 
and man.” Obviously, f^j was an excellent picture for a 
kingdom, an empire. 

With the coming in of the Eepublic,(^ was hardly a form 
that commended itself to thinking young leaders and every- 
where one has been seeing the third form for this character. 
Here, within p the enclosure, one sees Miri^ the people, 
the mass, the common multitude. The interpretation of this 
character is in doubt, but is perhaps “ a plant with sprouts.” 
The significance of the new form is at once apparent. 

The fourth form for Kuo^, the second of the two seen since 
the driving out of the Manchus in 1911, is scarcely in current 
use, but one runs across it here and there on signboards. 
It suggests the egotism of the new leaders and the selfishness 
which is so widespread in the land at present. In this form. 


’ Wieger, Dr. L., S. J. : Ohineae Characten, txansL into EngUA by L. 
Davrout, S. J. 
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within the enclosore P , one sees 0* or Ngo^ ^ . Wieger 
(op. cit.) defines this: "two lances in conflict, two rights 
that oppose one another, my right and by extension, my Ego, 
my own person; personal pronotm, I, me.” 

It is scarcely to be expected that this latter form will gain 
wide nsage. 

Yale in China, Changsha. EdWAKD H. HttMB. 


Armenian hariur 

According to Mefllet, the origin of Armenian hariur (100) is 
nnknown.^ As Armenian has ar for vowel-r, we may assume that 
hariur came from a word-group *pr *jur. This word-group corre- 
sponds, in form and sense, to Turkish hir jyz (100).* Chuvash, 
which differs widely from other varieties of Turkish, regularly has 
r instead of z, and p instead of h.® A Chuvash-like dialect may 
have had *pr<=bir-, and *jyr^jyz, or even *jur — jyz, for the 
palatal vowel of jyz can have come from u under the influence of 
the preceding palatal soimd. We might suppose that *pr < *1}r 
represented a stressless form of htr; or that a general Turkish form 
*hr was in most dialects expanded to hir, parallel with Lithuanian 
viHcas < *wlkos. 

North Haven, Conn. EdWIN H. TuTTIiE. 


Sanskrit sthiv- 

Sanskrit sthiv-, apparently connected with English spew, shows 
a remarkable change of the labial consonant. This change may 
have come from Dravidian influence, Dravidian equivalents being 
Kanara tup-, Tamil tupp-, perhaps derived from a basis with 
initial st or sf.* 

North Haven, Conn. EdvVIN H. TuttiE. 


‘ Meillet, Orammaire comparie de Varm4nien clasaique, $ 70 (Vienne, 
1003). 

* I nse i and y with their Scandinavian values, in accordance with the 
International system. 

'Gombocz, Die hulgarisch-turkiechen Lehniporter in der itngarischen 
Sprache, p. 202 (Helsinki, 1912). 

1 A. J. Ph., vol. 40. p. 76. 
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The Language of Education of the Philippine Islands. By Kajekb 

Mitet Salrkby, M. D., D. Sc. Manila, P. I., 1924. 53 pp. 

In this pamphlet we have a statement and a suggested solution 
of a Philippine problem which must be solved in some way in the 
near future if the PhiLippuie Islands are to develop and progress 
as they should. The problem is, briefly stated: What shall be the 
language of education in the Philippine Islands? 

The author, whose connection with the Philippines dates back to 
1900, and who has been a student of Philippine matters and a 
writer on Plulippine subjects ever since that date, after giving some 
account of his Philippine activities in the Preface, states the pres- 
ent situation in the Islands, under the head of Preliminary Remarks, 
in the following way. There are three stages of education, viz., 
before, during, and after the period of school attendance. The 
language of all three should be and usually is in most countries 
the same. This is not the case in the Philippines, where we have 
no common native tongue, but only numerous local dialects. Here 
the language of the first and third periods is one or the other of 
the local dialects, that of the middle period was for three and a half 
centuries Spanish, and is now — since the Spanish-American War — 
English. Spanish attained no hold on the people during the long 
period of its use; it never became the language of the first and 
third periods. “ Twenty-five years of intensive English education 
have produced no radical change” in the situation. English has 
made practically no headway against the local dialects in the first 
and third periods. There is no special reason why the United 
States should insist on using English as the language of education 
in the Islands unless it really serves the purpose for which it is 
intended. Therefore, a discussion as to what is the best language 
of education, the best . language of the middle period, whether 
English or some other tongue, is most seasonable and appropriate. 

This problem is then discussed under three heads, viz., 

(a) the suitability of English, 

(b) the suitability of the vernacular dialects, 

(c) the political questions involved in choosing one dialect in 
preference to another. 
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Under the first head, which he calls The Present Policy (pp. 
11-32), the author points out that it was natural that English 
should have been chosen as the language of education after the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, as there was no national native tongue, 
and that it would have been a good thing for the Filipinos if 
English could have become their common educational and national 
language. This he asserts, however, in spite of the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and faithful cooperation of the teaching body, has not 
been accomplished, and is indeed, imder the conditions which pre- 
vail, impossible of accomplishment. 

By a series of statistical tables the author emphasizes the follow- 
ing facts : 

(1) The amount spent on education in the Philippines is pro- 
portionately as large as, or even larger than, that spent by the most 
progressive countries. The amount is raised by taxation in the 
PhUippines themselves. 

(2) To carry out the present program successfully two American 
English-speaking teachers to each school would be the minimum 
number required; but the number of American teachers, never 
sufficiently large, has now practically sunk to insignificance, there 
being m 1923 only 329 such teachers compared with 7668 schools 
and a school enrollment of 1,129,997. 

(3) It would be impossible to attain the m i niTnuTn number of 
American teachers above mentioned without a very large increase 
in the tax burden, and it is unreasonable to expect the Filipinos 
to increase their contribution for educational purposes far beyond 
the normal percentage contributed by enlightened peoples. More- 
over, any increase in the number of American employees is opposed 
to the present policy of the Philippine government, which is appar- 
ently determined to FUipinize the whole pivil service. 

(4) If English then is to become the common language of the 
Philippines, it must be made so thru the efforts of Filipino teach- 
ers, who constitute an overwhelming majority of the teachers in the 
Islands. Of 24,132 (misprinted 24,732 in text) Filipino teachers 
employed in 1923, almost half (10,000) had had no secondary 
education, only 3411 were graduates of normal or high schools, 
and only 246 were college graduates. If we consider that the 
efficiency of the college graduates as teachers of English is only 
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about 75,% of that of American teachers, it is evident that the 
average efficiency of the teaching body as a whole in this respect 
is very low indeed, and that the view that the Filipino teachers, 
even with their natural ability, honest effort, and enthusiasm, are 
capable ‘'of carrying English to the Filipino home, and of ren- 
dering it the common language of the people, is absolutely un- 
tenable." 

(5) Only half the school population (i. e., children between six 
and sixteen years of age) receive any education at all ; over 900,000 
out of every million who go to school may be said to receive no 
secondary education, and about 85% get no education above the 
first four grades. The great majority, therefore, of school children, 
who constitute only half of the child population, are taught English 
only during the few years they are in school, and then by Filipino 
teachers who themselves have for the most part an inadequate 
knowledge of this language. 

(6) English is not used by the natives except in school; in all 
intercourse with those who have not studied English in school 
(i. e., all of the older generation and about half the children) they 
are obliged, of course, to fall back upon the vernacular dialects. 
This difference between the language of the school and that of the 
home makes it difficult for the younger generation through their 
education to improve and uplift the social state of the older gen- 
eration, in accordance with the expectations of the present educa- 
tional program. 

(7) The argument that English is better suited to foster demo- 
cratic ideals, which is the chief argument put forward in defence 
of the present policy, is fallacious. No language that fails to touch 
the masses is fit for such a purpose. 

(8) It would be impossible to establish English as the national 
language under the present system even if the teaching were espe- 
cially good. If the Islands were colonized by one million Americans, 
then it might be possible, but with only about 6000 Americans, and 
with 12,000,000 Filipinos eager for national self-government, it is 
unreasonable, to say the least, to expect such a result. 

(9) English, though not suited to become a national language, 
should be retained in the schools, and taught as the most important 
foreign language in all grades from the lowest to the highest. 
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Under the heading Adaptoibility of the Vernacular (pp. 33-41) 
the author proceeds to develop the second phase of his problem. 
He states that aU the vernacular dialects of the Islands belong to 
the Malayan group (a subdivision of the Malayo-Polynesian or 
Indonesian family), and are sister languages of Malay and Java- 
nese, and that while numerous, they are all closely related. He 
points out that, although the vernacular dialects have been prac- 
tically ignored by the United States government (cf. my article, 
" The part played by the Publications of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the development of Philippine linguistic studies,” JAOS 
42, pp. 147-170), they have continued to live and thrive, and there 
is a decided inclination among the PiUpinos to have their children 
taught their native dialect in addition to English. As an example 
of the hold the vernacular dialects have maintained even on those 
whose instruction in English has been the most extensive, he quotes 
the letter of a high-school student of Zamboanga to show that 
outside of the class-room 99^ of high-school students revert to 
their native idioms. As the high school graduates of any one year 
constitute only 1% of the annual quota of school population, ac- 
cording to this only 1% of 1% of the chUdren of school age use 
English naturally m conversation. 

The author admits that the vernacular dialects are not so highly 
developed in every respect as the languages of the civilized nations 
of Europe and America, but he thinks that the chief deficiency, 
which is that of vocabulary (scientific, technical, etc.), could be 
remedied by borrowing from another language which possesses the 
required terms. He believes that “ all Malayan dialects derive 
their root words from an Indian stock which is closely related to 
the Sanskrit,” and therefore suggests that Sanskrit should be em- 
ployed as the source of such vocabulary. The facts, however, hardly 
appear to bear out this presumed relationship, and it would seem 
much more natural and convenient to use Spanish or English for 
that purpose. 

The author acknowledges in the second place that there is no 
adequate vernacular literature which would make it possible to 
employ any of the vernacular dialects immediately as a language 
of instruction, but claims with perfect truth that this need could 
be readily supplied by having English texts translated into the 
vernacular dialects by competent educated Filipinos. This would. 
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he rightly asserts, be much easier than teaching thousands of 
rnipinos to teach English, and would result in an economy of 
time, effort, and money. 

It is unreasonable therefore, he concludes, in the face of the facts 
here stated, to expect the Filipinos to abandon the use of the ver- 
nacular dialects in favor of English. " The Fdipiaos are entitled 
to a national literature, and to a national dialect that can give it 
natural form.” 

Under the caption The Political Side of the Problem (pp. 43-46) 
the author discusses the third phase of his problem, the feasibility 
and expediency of adopting some one of the vernacular dialects as 
the national language. His statements may be thus summarized. 
Of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of the Islands only 1,000,000 are 
non-Christians, and of these aU except the Mohammedans (Sulus, 
Samals, Magindanaws) could easily be prevailed upon to use the 
dialect of their Christian neighbors. The chief dialects of the 
Christian Filiptaos are about ten in number (Tagalog, Cebuan 
Bisaya, Panayan Bisaya, Samar Bisaya, Bikol, Iloko, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Zambal), and of these there are three (Tagalog, 
Cebuan Bisaya, Hoko) which so greatly exceed all the others in 
extent and importance, that it is not necessary to consider any 
other dialect as a candidate for the position of common or national 
vernacular. All of these are growing and expanding, and might 
be expected to take in the neighboring and most closely related 
dialects. Iloko will probably absorb the northern dialects Pan- 
gasinan, Ibanag, and the dialects of the pagan mountain tribes. 
Tagalog may be expected to extend its sphere over all central and 
southern Luzon (assimilating Pampanga, Zambal, Bikol), as well 
as over the islands to the southwest of Luzon, Mindoro, etc. 
Cebuan will doubtless swallow up the other Bisaya dialects, and 
become the speech of the whole Bisaya group and of a large part 
of Mindanaw (including the territory of the pagan tribes). 

Of these three dialects Tagalog is to be preferred as a national 
tongue ‘‘both on theoretic and scientific grounds. Its linguistic 
preeminence and its relation to the national capital and to the 
Filipino heroes, supports this claim.” If Tagalog had been declared 
the national language by the American authorities before 1907, the 
whole nation would long ago have acquiesced in the choice, and 
there would now be no national language problem. The choice of 
5 
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Tagalog today for this position would be the ideal solution of the 
problem, and such a step is urged by real patriots and men of 
broad vision. If, however, local jealousies or political expediency 
make the choice of a single national language impossible, the field 
would have to be divided among the three chief dialects already 
mentioned, Tagalog, Cebuan Bisaya, and Hoko. 

Haviag now completed his main argument, the author proceeds 
under General Considerations (pp. 47-52) to take up certain edu- 
cational matters closely connected with the preceding. He points 
out that if the language of aU educational agencies other than the 
schools, e. g., newspapers, periodicals, public libraries, popular 
literature, miscellaneous text-books, etc., were the vernacular, some 
educational facilities at least would be available for those who did 
not attend the schools, and an opportunity would be furnished those 
who had ended or completed their school course to broaden and 
deepen the education they had already acquired. With the use of 
the vernacular in all educational agencies, he thinks the educational 
classes created by the present system (viz., a small, intelligent, 
well-educated, English-speaking class; an unintelligent, partially 
literate class with a smattering of English ; and the large, illiterate 
majority) would cease to exist. The first two classes would vanish 
and the third would tend to become literate and informed in a 
short space of time. 

He emphasizes the fact that under present conditions there is no 
intelligent public opinion due to the lack of newspapers and news- 
paper readers, and implies that this condition would rapidly dis- 
appear with education and educational agencies conducted in the 
vernacular. 

After giving a concrete illustration of how education in the 
vernacular would probably work out if applied in one of the 
Tagalog provinces, he devotes the last part of this section (pp. 
51-52) to a brief statement in favor of education in the vernacular 
in the various parts of Asia and Africa under European control 
(India, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine). 

At the end of the pamphlet the author draws up his Conclusions 
(p. 53) under fifteen heads. The most important of these may be 
summarized in the following ; 

(1) English can never become the common national language. 
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(2) This should be one of the vernacular dialects, preferably 
Tagalog, though for this purpose three different vernaculars 
are preferable to one foreign language. 

(3) The use of the vernacular would shorten the elementary 
course, make it possible for all children of school age to get 
an elementary education, and thus combat ignorance and 
abolish illiteracy among the common people. 

(4 ) English should be taught as a second language in all schools, 
elementary and secondary. 

We have in this pamphlet an exceptionally strong presentation 
of the case in favor of a vernacular national language for the 
Philippines. The wealth of argument which lay ready to the 
author’s hand is perhaps responsible for the fact that in the heaping 
up of his points he does not always arrange them in the order in 
which they would have their greatest weight, and in his en- 
thusiasm he at times appears to overlook the fact that the adoption 
of a “ vernacular ” as the language of education in a country of 
many “ vernaculars ” would not at once and entirely solve the edu- 
cational problem, as it would for example in Egypt or Syria where 
there is practically only one native tongue. Nevertheless, assuming 
the correctness of the figures on which his arguments are based, 
and there is no reason to doubt their accuracy, Dr. Saleeby has 
certainly proved his main contentions. 

English has not performed and can not perform successfully the 
functions of the educational and national language of the Philip- 
pines. The feasibility, moreover, of employing one or more of the 
vernacular dialects as a substitute for English is beyond question, 
and this being the case the advantage of having a single one of 
them is too obvious for discussion. That this language should 
preferably be Tagalog no unbiased person familiar with the lin- 
guistic situation in the Islands would hesitate to assert, but if it 
is found impossible to reach this ideal, the experience of Switzer- 
land with its three oflScial languages, German, French, and Italian, 
shows the possibility of having more than one national language. 

A third possibility, which has several times been suggested, 
namely that of forming a national language by amalgamating or 
combining the chief dialects into a kind of Philippine lingua franca 
or Philippine Esperanto, Dr. Saleeby does not mention. The pro- 
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ject probably merits the silence with which he treats it, bnt the 
fact that some members of the Philippine Legislature take the plan 
seriously (evidence the bill for the forwarding of the project intro- 
duced by Senator Villanueva of Negros — see Philippine newspapers 
of Sept. 27, 1924) would seem to make it advisable to state at 
least the hopelessness of such an attempt. It would of course be 
perfectly possible to devise such a language, but it would probably 
be impossible to induce any considerable number of Filipinos to 
use it in speaking or writing. Just as it has proved impossible so 
far to popularize the use of any artificial world-language such as 
Volapuk or Esperanto. Besides, the only possible advantage of this 
plan, allowing that it were feasible, would be to save the local pride 
of the speakers of the various dialects, as none of them in this case 
would be called on to give way to any one of the others. 

In adopting Tagalog as the national language it would not, it 
seems to me, be either necessary or advisable at present for the 
various parts of the Islands to give up entirely their native dialects. 
Outside of the Tagalog district some provision should be made in 
the educational scheme for the teaching of the local dialects in the 
schools alongside of Tagalog, for if the system is changed merely 
by substituting Tagalog for English, many of the same difficulties 
already noted as resulting from the exclusive use of English as the 
educational medium, though probably not so great in degree, would 
also manifest themselves here. Tagalog should of course be a part 
of the curriculum from the very beginning, but it would probably 
be better during the first year or so of the pupils’ education for 
the instruction to be given in the local dialects. The language of 
instruction should be changed to Tagalog as soon as possible, in 
Just which grade is a matter that would have to be determined by 
experience, but even after this change is made it would probably 
be found advisable to continue the use of the local dialect in some 
form through a considerable part if not through the whole of the 
elementary course. The system of elementary education would then 
be somewhat similar to that in use in the English-German schools 
in America before the World War, in which both English and 
German were used as media of instruction. There is no compelling 
reason, indeed, why the people of the various localities should not 
become practically bilingual, having a good command of both 
Tagalog and their local dialect. Just as the Jews in many countries 
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are bilingual, speaking the German jargon called Yiddish as well 
as the language of the country in which they live. 

It might be argued with some appearance of truth that the adop- 
tion of Tagalog as the language of education would perpetuate 
everywhere, except in the Tagalog region, the present unsatisfactory 
educational situation, the only difference being the substitution of 
one alien tongue, Tagalog, for another alien tongue, English; but 
the two cases are radically dissimilar. The success of Tagalog as a 
national language would be made exceedingly probable if not abso- 
lutely certain by the following advantages which it enjoys over 
English. It is a language of the same kind as all the other lan- 
guages of the Archipelago with the same basic vocabulary; it is 
already the native tongue of over one-sixth of the population of 
the Islands ; there are hundreds with a perfect command of Tagalog 
available as teachers of the language. 

What would be the ultimate fate of the local dialects under the 
bilingual arrangement here suggested, would, of course, depend on 
circumstances, but the chances are that in the course of a few 
generations the superior advantages of the official national language 
would become so evident to all, and the knowledge of it so widely 
spread among the people of all sections and of all classes, that the 
local dialects would sink to a position of comparative unimpor- 
tance, and that it might be then possible, without harm to the edu- 
cational system and without serious objection in any quarter, to 
discontinue their use in elementary instruction. 

In advocating and putting into effect a Tagalog program, the 
Tagalogs should bear in mind that the favored position of their 
language is due not so much to any superiority it possesses over 
the other dialects from a linguistic point of view, as to circum- 
stances entirely independent of the field of language, such as the 
fact that it is spoken in the most important part of the Archipelago, 
that many of the most important popular leaders were and still are 
Tagalogs, and so on. As a matter of fact, reasons of this kind are 
the reasons that usually determine the choice of any national dia- 
lect : standard English is based on the East Midland dialect of the 
English court in which Chaucer wrote, standard French on the 
dialect of the region around Paris ; the standard language of many 
peoples is the language of their Bible translation, e. g.. Ancient 
Syriac, Modem German, etc. The Tagalogs should be proud that 
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they have been able to present their countrymen with a suitable 
national medium of communication, but this pride should not lead 
them to assume a contemptuous attitude towards the other dialects, 
any one of which under different circumstances might conceivably 
have been the strongest candidate for the position of national lan- 
guage. Every care should be exercised to avoid the wounding of 
local pride and local sensibilities. 

On the other hand, the wise and patriotic thing for the Bisaya 
and Eoko leaders to do would be to come out whole-heartedly for a 
Tagalog program. None of them can siucerely question the fact 
that Tagalog is the language of the most important part of the 
Archipelago, the part most closely in contact with the outside civi- 
lized world, nor can any sincerely doubt that it would be easier to 
make Tagalog the national language than any other native idiom. 

With regard to the teaching of English in the schools after the 
introduction of Tagalog as the language of instruction, I am in- 
clined to differ with the author. It seems to me that the same 
objections which he raises to the use of English as the language of 
instruction still hold with regard to the study of English in the 
elementary schools under the new arrangement. If the large num- 
ber of pupils who never receive any instruction beyond the ele- 
mentary grades do not acquire enough English to be of any special 
value when English is not only taught, but is also the language of 
instruction for all subjects, how can they possibly obtain a satis- 
factory knowledge of that language when it becomes merely one of 
the subjects of the elementary curriculum ? English in the Philip- 
pine schools should be relegated to the position of the most favored 
foreign language, like Latin, German, or French in America. It 
should not be begun until the latter years of the elementary course, 
but its study should be continued from this point until the end of 
the college course. This displacing of English from the early years 
of the elementary course would make room for the study of the 
local dialects referred to above. 

The special political and educational problem created by the 
existence of Mohammedan tribes in Mindanaw and the Sulu Islands 
while tacitly assumed by the author (cf. his statement, p. 43, 

with the exception of Sulus, Samdls, and Magindanaws, aU non- 
Christians may be easily prevailed upon to use the dialect that their 
Christian neighbors use ”), is not discussed. The problem is some- 
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what like that presented by Ulster in Ireland, and it is not im- 
possible that its successful solution may foUow in general the lines 
of the Irish settlement. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the FUipmos, in their agitation 
for instruction in the vernacular, will not stop short of the ideal 
course, the adoption of Tagalog as the sole national language, 
either with or without provision for the use of the other local dia- 
lects in the first years of the elementary course; and that their 
leaders will allow no question of political expediency and no pride 
in their local dialects to keep them from securing this best solution 
of their linguistic difficulties. 

Johns Hopkins University. Feank E. BlAKE. 


Indische Erzahler. Fine Sammlung. Herausgegeben von Johannes 
Heetel. Leip 2 dg: H. Haessel. — ^Bande 1-3. Die zehn 
Prinzen. Ein indischer Roman von Dandin. Vollstandig 
verdeutscht von Johahnes Herxel. Bande 1 and 2, Ueber- 
setzung ; Band 3, Anhang. 1922. 183, 209, 140 pp. — Band 4. 
Indische Novellen I. (Prinz Aghata. Die Abenteuer Am- 
badas.) Vollstandig verdeutscht von Chaelotte Keause. 
1922. 208 pp. — Bands. Zwei indische Narrenbilcher. Voll- 
standig verdeutscht von Johannes Heetel. 1922. 223 pp. — 
Band 6. Pantschdkhjana-Warttika. Fine Sammlung volks- 
tumlicher Marchen und Schwanke. VoEstandig verdeutscht 
von Johannes Heetel, 1923. 209 pp. — Band 7. Indische 
Mdrchenromane I. ( Kaufmann Tschampaka, von Dschinakirti. 
Pala imd Gopala, von Dschinakirti. Eatnatschuda, von 
Dschnanasagara.) Vollstandig verdeutscht von Johannes 
Hewtet,. 1922. 191 pp. — Band 9. Zweiundneunzig Anek- 
doten und Schwanke aus dem modemen Indien. Aus dem 
Persischen iibersetzt von Johannes Heetel. 1922. 93 pp. — 
Band 12. Die wichtigsten Erzdhlungen vom Mahabharata. 
Band I. Lieiesgeschichten. (Dewajani. Schakuntala. Ard- 
schunas Verbannung.) Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von 
Walter Porzig. 1923. 160 pp. 

Sdchsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forschungsinsitut fur 
IndogermanstiJe. Indische AhteUung. Leipzig : Mabkeet end 
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Pettees. Nr. 2. BharataJcadvdtrimsika. The Thirty-two 
Bharataka Stories. Edited, together with an introduction, 
variants, explanatory notes, and a glossary, by Johannes 
Heetel. 1921. 55 pp. — Nr. 3. The PanchakhyanavarttiJca. 
Part I, containing the Text. Edited by Johannes Heetel. 
1922. 65 pp. 

The volumes of Indische Erzahler listed above are of a widely 
varied character and equally varied importance. Primarily the 
series is intended for the popular reader, but at the same time the 
editor. Professor Hertel, has insisted upon attention to scholarship. 
It is doubtful if books containing as much of the philological, the 
scientific, as these do could find a large sale in the United States ; 
it would be interesting to learn what success they have in Germany. 

The first three volumes are devoted to the Dasakumaracarita, 
the “ crest- jewel ” of Sanskrit picaresque literature. Hertel apolo- 
gizes for presenting a new German translaton of this work on the 
ground that the otherwise excellent rendering by J. J. Meyer 
(Lotus-Verlag, Leipzig, 1902) is phrased in unusual and awkward 
language, due to Meyer’s effort to reproduce certain phenomena of 
Sanskrit diction. But for the scholar not much advance is repre- 
sented by the new translation. 

In the third volume Hertel presents critical work. Of tin's the 
most valuable is probably the index, which covers many subjects 
and seems exhaustive on them. Next in value is the discussion of 
the authenticity of the Purvapithika (introduction). Ever since 
Wilson first reported on the Dasakumaracarita this has been a point 
of disagreement; and the disagreement seems to have existed even 
before that time among the Hindus, for some native commentators 
ignore the introduction. Hertel believes that the introduction is 
unecht. He rejects Meyer’s theory that it was composed by Dandin 
during his youth, while the rest of the work was the product of his 
more mature mind. Hertel employs the old argument of the con- 
tradictions between the introduction and the main body of the work, 
and advances new ones based on inner evidence of a more sub- 
jective character. He claims that the Geist of the toai'p work is 
that of artha or niti, while that of the introduction is the Oeist of 
dharma; and, again, that the introduction is totally without humor 
and satire, while these qualities appear in the maiTi work in abun- 
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dance. Such argument, if substantiated, would be weighty, although 
not necessarily final, for Meyer’s theory would provide for such 
intellectual development in Dandin. But Hertel’s evidence to sup- 
port his proposition seems inadequate, the testimony insufficient; 
and his contention, like Meyer’s theory, remains unproved. All he 
has accomplished is to show that there are differences of stylistic 
tendency. The question of the authenticity of the Purvapithika, 
although profitably agitated, is still unsettled. 

The fourth volume of the series presents the translation of two 
Jaina novelle, or romances. Prince Aghata is Fortunatus; and 
the last part of the long and interesting series of Ambada’s adven- 
tures establishes an interesting contact with the Vikrama cycle. 
Every one of these Jaina stories has a value not only as fiction 
but also as a source of information concerning Jainism. There is 
probably no more important phase of Indian literature being ex- 
ploited at present than the Jaina carita texts. The Sanskrit texts 
of both these tales have been published in India, but the reviewer 
has not seen them. This volume has a number of critical and 
appreciative notes and a good index. 

Volume five contains a translation of the celebrated, though 
hitherto iinpublished, Bharatakadvatrimsika and of the “noodle 
stories” in Somadeva’s Kathasarits^ara. The latter part is of 
but slight interest to the scholar, since Tawney’s translation is 
already available ; but Hertel has some further interesting material 
in his notes bearing upon his thesis advanced in 1913 that there 
was once an extensive collection of noodle stories, from which those 
in the Kathasaritsagara were derived. The Bharatakadvatrimsika 
seems to be shown by Hertel to be a Jaina satire directed against 
the Saivas, although every effort has been made to remove aU evi- 
dence of its purpose. In this respect it has a spiritual kinship 
with the Jesuit Beschie’s Guruparamattakathay. Hertel endeavors 
to determine the author of the work and conjectures, with a fair 
degree of plausibility, that it is Munisundara, a contemporary of 
the Jaina monk JinaJdrti, two of whose works are translated in 
volume seven of the Indische Erzdhler. The text of the Bharataka- 
dvatritnsika has also been published by Hertel, being the next to 
the last item in the list above. It is based chiefly on a single MS, 
but also makes use of the fragments previously presented in print. 
No folklorist should neglect this collection. At the same time the 
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language is simple, although with some colloquial words, and 
would make good material for a beginner. 

The Old Gujarati Pancakhyanavarttika had already been re- 
ported by Hertel in his Das Pcmcatantra (Leipzig, 1914) and the 
stories analyzed. He has now published a text (see the last item 
in the list above) and a translation (volume six of the Indische 
Erzdhler). The language of the text is of great interest, as is 
boimd to be the case with a dialect, practically untouched philo- 
logically, bearing so close a kinship to modem dialects on the one 
hand and the literary Prakrits on the other. It is to be hoped that 
Hertel will be able to accomplish his hope of publishing another 
fascicle, “ containing a skeleton grammar, notes, and a vocabulary.” 
The stories are also of interest, although other versions of most of 
them are well known. It is doubtful if they are volhstiimlich to 
the degree that Hertel claims. In spite of the poor Sanskrit of 
the catch verses, the tales have a decidedly literary form, rather than 
one that is folk or oral. They have a different flavor from those 
in Temple’s Legends of the Panjab or those in Stein and Grierson’s 
Hatim’s Tales. Instead of being oral tales that have advanced into 
writing, they seem to be literary stories that have declined into a 
somewhat less polished presentation. " Rein volksiiimlich ” seems 
a misstatement. 

In volume eight appear three Jaina romances of the usual high 
quality.- Hertel himself had previously edited and translated the 
text of Campaka {ZDMG 53, pp. 1 ff.) and of Pala and Gopala 
{BKSGW 69, 4). The text of the Eatnacudakatha was published 
by the Nirnayasagara Press in Bombay in 1917. The new trans- 
lation improves upon the previous publication of the first two only 
in that it is a “ verbesserte Auflage.” For the translation of the 
third we are properly grateful. 

The Persian anecdotes and jests of volume tiitip have been pre- 
viously translated, as Hertel notes, most of them in Gladwin’s 
Persian Moonshee (1801) and in G. Eosen’s Elemenia Persica 

(1843). Each of these two has stories missing in the other. The 

jests themselves, Mohammedan in their Indian presentation, are 
well known in the Orient and some have even penetrated to the 
United States. }fo. 73, for example, tells of a simple-minded soul 
who lost a donkey and then, surprisingly, gave thanks to God that 
he had not been on the donkey at the time it got lost. If he had 
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been, he would have been lost, too. A prominent Democrat, who 
had been mentioned for the nomination for President in 1924, 
though not nominated, told this rather feelingly after the election. 
The present edition is welcome both because it combines the two 
previous selections and because it makes accessible a collection that 
was no longer in print. 

The Liehesgeschichten of volume twelve are episodes from the 
Mahabharata, being the well-known tales of Yayati (appearing here 
as the tale of Devayani), Sakuntala, and Arjuna’s twelve-year exile 
after he had sinned by intruding upon the privacy of Yudhishthira 
and Draupadi. In the appendixes are descriptive and textual notes. 

Johns Hopkins University. NOEJIAN BeOWN. 


On the Literature of the Shvetdmbaras of Gujarat. By Johannes 
Heetel. Sachsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forsch- 
ungsinstitut fiir Indogermanistik. Indische Abtedung. Leip- 
zig: Maekeet CND Pettees, 1922. 26 pp. 

Professor Hertel gives first a brief resume of the doctrines of 
Jainism and their influence on India, since Europeans — even 
scholars — are very incompletely informed in regard to Jainism. 
He then discusses the immense literary production of the Svetam- 
baras, of whose works 3200 are included in a catalog published 
by the Jain Svetambar Conference in 1909. This catalog is by 
no means complete, as innumerable manuscripts, especially in the 
temple libraries, are not yet catalogued. These Jain works cover 
numerous subjects, including a very extensive narrative literature. 
These narratives have a religious purpose, as the hero usually 
receives initiation at the end, and resemble in form the Jatakas. 
Prof. Hertel compares the Buddhist and Jain styles at some 
length, to the advantage of the Jain, and comes to the conclusion 
that the Jains were the principal story-tellers of India during the 
middle ages and thereafter. 

Two problems are involved in these narratives: the migration 
of stories, and the linguistic problem. The first one will be solved, 
Hertel thinks, by the publication of many works now hidden in 
Jain libraries. Treating the Linguistic problem, he defends the 
Jains against the charge of using bad Sanskrit. The prevalence 
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of Sanskrit in Gujarat to a late period resulted in a colloquial 
Sanskrit with an admixture of Gujarati which was used by the 
Gujarat authors, not because of their ignorance of the rules of 
grammar, but to appeal to a wider circle of readers. The author’s 
contention is that “ there is no such thing as standard Sanskrit,” 
and that the Gujarati Sanskrit has as much claim to good stand- 
ing as any other. He rightly emphasizes the necessity of some 
acquaintance with Gujarati for the study of Sanskrit written in 
Gujarat. 

Prof. Hertel makes a plea for more critical editions, and dwells 
on the textual disfiguration of Indian manuscripts. In this respect 
he seems unduly pessimistic. Not aU manuscripts are in the deplor- 
able state he describes. 

He concludes the brochure with a reference to the excellent work 
of Vijaya Dharma Suri (now deceased) and his disciples. 

Helen M. Johnson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Classical Sanskrit Literature. By A. Bebkiedale Keuth. London : 
OxFOED TTniyeesitt Peess, and Calcutta: Association 
Peess, 1923. 153 pp. 

This volume of the Heritage of India Series gives in a brief 
space a very admirable sketch of Classical Sanskrit literature up 
to 1200 A. D. The Veda and the Epics are not touched upon, 
and the Drama is omitted. The latter has since been treated in 
great detail by Keith in a separate volume published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1924. 

The subjects discussed are the nature of Classical Sanskrit as 
a language, the Kavyas including a discussion of Asvaghosa and 
the predecessors of Kalid^, the prose romances and campus, the 
popular tales, the didactic fables, lyrics and gnomic verse, and 
theories of poetry. 

Strong arguments are advanced to prove the use of Sanskrit for 
secular literature in the pre-Christian period and to disprove the 
theory that Sanskrit was confined to those who sacrificed and 
engaged in theological speculations and that some primary Prakrit 
was first used for secular literature. 
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Brief mention is made of the literary value of early inscriptions 
and panegyrics. 

Keith regards it as certain that Bhasa is the author of the 
dramas published under his name and dates him before 300 A. D. 
The reviewer is not yet absolutely convinced that Bhasa was really 
the author of the dramas ascribed to him. The evidence is not 
unequivocal. 

This little volume is more than a popular sketch of the subject. 
It is a scholarly contribution which will be just as valuable to 
the specialist as to the layman. 

Waites E. Clabk. 

University of Chicago. 


Priyadarsika, A Sanskrit Drama by Earsha. By G. K. Naeiman, 
A. V. Williams Jackson and Chaeles J. Ogden. New 
York: Columbia Univeesity Peess, 1923. cxi + 137 pp. 

The text, introduction and notes are the work of Jackson and 
Ogden. The translation is a revision of a translation made by 
Nariman. 

The long and valuable introduction gives an account of the life 
and times of Harsha, a discussion of royal authors and patrons in 
India and especially of Harsha as an author and literary patron, 
the plot of the drama with a summary of time allusions and the 
duration of the action, the sources of the play, a discussion of 
the legend of Udayana, the relation between the Priyadarsika and 
the other dramas of Harsha, the resemblance of the play to Kali- 
d^a’s dramas and its position in Sanskrit literature, the language 
and style of the play and the method of constituting the text, the 
metres employed and a list of flowers and shrubs mentioned in 
the play. An appendix discusses the use of a play within a play 
on the Indian stage. 

The text is given in Homan letters with translation on the oppo- 
site page. On the whole it is based on the Srirangam edition of 
Krishnamachariar with some readings taken from Gadre’s text. 
The Prakrit however has been normalized on the whole to conform 
to rules set up by Pischel on the basis of the Prakrit grammarians. 
The reviewer is strongly opposed in principle to such normaliza- 
tion of the Prakrit passages in Sanskrit dramas. It seems to him 
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that the Prakrit shoxild be based primarily on an exhaustive study 
of the manuscripts. Such a study however was beyond the scope 
of the present edition which lays chief emphasis on the translation, 
notes, and introduction, and prints a Sanskrit text only as a con- 
venience to the reader who knows Sanskrit. Therefore the editors 
were obliged either to follow one of the uncritical Indian editions 
or to normalize the text. 

About thirty-five pages of valuable explanatory notes are given 
at the end of the translation. 

The play is a conventional Minor Heroic Drama without much 
originality. But it is a pleasing work marked by simplicity of style 
and skill in handling the incidents of the plot. This edition is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners who are just begin- 
ning to feel their way into the difficult field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. After their first year of Sanskrit in a Reader which 
has an admirable vocabulary and copious notes my students feel 
complete bewilderment when I throw them into an edition of some 
text printed in India, give them a big dictionary, and teU them to 
sink or swim. Such editions form a good bridge to more advanced 
work. 

I regret that a Sanskrit ch&yd of the Prakrit passages was not 
given. The book is intended for beginners rather than for advanced 
Sanskritists and since there is no good dictionary of Prakrit begin- 
ners are helpless before a Prakrit text. It seems to me that either 
a ehayd or a good vocabulary of the Prakrit passages ought to be 
given in all Western editions of Sanskrit dramas. 

University of Chicago. WalteE E. ClaBK. 


Chinese Buddhism. By Professor Lewis Hodous, D. D., Kennedy 
School of Missions. New York; Maciiiluait, 1924. 104pp. 

This little volume, one of the trilogy of volumes on Buddhism 
planned for by the editors of “ The World’s Living Religions ” 
series, does not pretend to be more than an introduction, but it 
counts among the few notable small books which have a value very 
far exceeding their size. The editors of the series are to be com- 
mended for presenting Buddhism not as a single whole, but in the 
Southern Asiatic, Japanese and Chinese forms that marked its 
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development under varying national conditions. For the volume 
on Buddhism in China they could not have chosen anyone better 
qualified, both by experience and sound scholarship, than Professor 
Hodous. Not a few writers on the world’s religions have been 
limited to a knowledge of the sacred books of the religions they 
discuss. Although such knowledge is of imquestioned importance 
in a study of any religion, it is not in itself sufficient. One must 
have intimate and sympathetic understanding of the spiritual psy- 
chology of believers in the faith being studied. While well quali- 
fied in both respects Professor Hodous has gained an unusual 
insight into the religious thinking of Buddhists. He has given an 
interpretation of the Chinese form of Buddhism that is not to be 
matched in any other writing. 

It is almost a pity that Professor Hodous did not retain in his 
title the term “Foism” which appeared in the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the book. The term, although unfamiliar, would 
have helped to emphasize a point which is made clear throughout 
the volume, that Chinese Buddhism is distinctly an indigenous 
Chinese development of the Buddhist inspiration which came 
originally from without. 

The volume has four characteristics of great value : First, it is 
written in a spirit of sober but sincere sympathy with the religious 
aspirations of Buddhism, and with the aim of interpreting what 
this faith means to those who believe in it. Second, it makes clear, 
with well-selected illustrations and critical analysis, the interpene- 
tration of Buddhism into Chinese life, indicating the extent to which 
native Chinese attitudes were incorporated into the Buddhist sys- 
tem and given a distinctly Buddhist significance. While it is true, 
as was noted above, that Buddhism was definitely Sinicized and 
became a thoroughly indigenous Chinese religion, it is also true 
that many of the ethical, social and religious elements of Chinese 
thinking were ‘Buddhaized.’ Third, it shows the widening of 
horizon, enrichment of thinking and vitality of inspiration which 
came from Buddhism into Chinese life. The detailed analysis of 
this inspiration and its illustration in concrete instances are par- 
ticularly well done. 

Finally the book pictures clearly the important factors in 
“present-day Buddhism.” Although this title is given to but one 
of the chapters, much of the material in other parts of the book 
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belongs to this topic. One may hope that Doctor Hodons will soon 
prepare ont of the rich material that has been snccessfnlly con- 
densed into the concise and vivid presentation of this small volume, 
a more extensive and detailed study of the whole subject. Grow- 
ing out of the study of present-day Buddhism very happy sug- 
gestions are given for a more Christlike approach to Buddhists on 
the part of Christian workers; one in which the religious psy- 
chology and spiritual values of their own faith can be made use of 
as a help in understanding a faith which many believe will fulfil 
Buddhism just as it was intended to fulfil, and not destroy, the 
values of the Hebraism out of which it grew. 

It is perhaps unfair to point out omissions in a work which 
definitely accepts very great limits of space. Three faults should 
be mentioned, however. First, a more complete statement should 
have been given of the process by which Buddhism was introduced 
into China and of its history within China. A great deal of fresh 
material is available from the expeditions into Central Asia led 
by Stem, von Le Coq and Pelliot. This material has not been 
drawn on to any great extent. A resume of the history of Buddhist 
development in China might well have been added also. Some 
developments in Buddhism can only be understood in the light of 
the contests between Buddhism and the two Chinese systems, Taoism 
and Confucianism, with which it competed. The story of Chinese 
Buddhists who made pilgrimages to India, while familiar, might 
well have been repeated to emphasize the devotion to the faith 
which characterized the early converts. All this could have been 
given without greatly enlarging chapter two. 

Secondly, I would note the failure to emphasize the elements in 
indigenous Chinese philosophical and religious thinking, particu- 
larly expressed in Taoism, which were similar to some important 
elements of Buddhism and formed a preparation for Buddhism. 
The doctrines of Tao which stressed harmony with nature, spon- 
taneity and non-aggression, and a negative attitude toward the 
complexities of civilization are among the points that should have 
been brought out. 

A third criticism to be noted is the lack of any treatment of the 
effect of Buddhist inspiration on literary and artistic development 
in China. To many Westerners Chinese art is the best known 
feature of Chinese culture. It would have been well to show the 
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relation of China’s notable art movements to Buddhism. Esthetic 
and religious inspirations are often connected. The author does 
refer to the relation of Feng-shui. He might well have brought 
out in this connection the extraordinary appreciation for nature 
which is illustrated by the charming locations in which all Buddhist 
temples are found. 

One closes the book with the very earnest hope that Professor 
Hodous will soon prepare a fuller presentation of his material. 
One is particularly anxious to see the development which he wiQ 
give to such suggestive ideas as the following; Buddhism as the 
essential religion of the Chinese; Buddhism as filled with signifi- 
cant social teaching; the Buddhist Purgatory as a warning and 
deterrent to unsocial acts, etc. One vivid statement is unfor- 
gettable. “ What our Buddhist religion teaches us is : ‘ Let it 
pass ! ’ ” One would like to have a chapter on that text. And 
another on the delightful reference to the neighborly, serviceable 
wife of whom her Buddhist husband said, “ Wife, I should think 
you would make a first-class Christian.” Apparently the ideal of 
Martha, rather than that of Mary, has received too great emphasis 
in some forms of Christianity. One closes Professor Hodous’s 
volume with new understanding of the religious experience of the 
Chinese as well as a new appreciation of the meaning of Buddhism. 

Ltrcnrs C. Poeteb. 

Columbia Unirersity. 


Japan und die Japaner. Von Dr. Karl Haushofek. Leipzig & 
Berlin : B. G. Teubnee, 1923. 166 pp. 

It would be difficult to find within so small a compass as much 
digested and well arranged information as this booklet, with its 
eleven maps, its tables and its bibliography, contains. Dr. Haus- 
hofer of the Dniversity of Munich has written luminously of J apan 
in previous works, and now brings his mature views and statements 
very close to 1924. With German thoroughness, he looks first at 
the natural foundations and those great silent forces in earth and 
the universe which have moulded the body and influenced the 
minds of the most progressive race in Asia. After looking at the 
earth crust, oceanic environment, climate and living creatures on 
6 
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land and sea and in tlie air, he tells ns of government and re- 
ligion. Then he passes on to the social organization and the grad- 
ual development from clan and tribe to the modem national parlia- 
ment and the varied features and fim'ctions of the modem state. 
He gives one the impression, and a correct one, that Japan is not 
only one of the most closely knitted national stractures, but also, 
considering its rather slender material resources, one of the most 
efficient in action and product. Yet while remarkably full in detail 
concerning the Japanese people and country in the proportions such 
as we formerly conceived them, the author deals very sKghtly with 
that tremendous problem which Japan has on her hands, viz., the 
government of what were her colonies, Korea, Formosa, etc.; but 
which are now integral parts of the imperial realm. 

Kot much space is given to the history which is now unfolding 
from that norm in the Mikado-centric theory and is making the 
nation more than throne or emperor. The maps help finely to aid 
the generalizations of the erudite author. One might almost wish 
that Dr. Haushofer coidd find the time and desire to follow, in a 
larger work, the illustrious example and the model of his prede- 
cessor Kein, whose work among serious books on Japan stands 
preeminent. 

William Elliot Gbutts. 

Pulaski, Ji, Y. 


Untersuchungen zum Eexateuchproblem, I Der Priesterkodex in 
der Genesis (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die AUtestamentlicJie 
Wissenschaft, 38). By Max Lohh, D. Dr., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Konigsberg i. Pr. Giessen: 
Verlag von Alfeed Topelmann, 1924. 32 pp. 

To any observant student it must be self-apparent that the scien- 
tific study of the literary origins and history of the Hexateuch is 
standing upon the threshold of a new era. The number of capable 
and authoritative scholars who feel the insufficiency and incon- 
clusiveness of the so-called “ Documentary Hypothesis ” and its 
failure to answer satisfactorily all the many problems which it 
has raised, is growing steadily. It is a healthy and welcome sign, 
for it means that the next generation will surely witness a steady 
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and worthwhile advance in Biblical knowledge in all its wide 
ramifications. 

The leaders in this movement thus far have been Wiener, Eerd- 
mans, SeUin, Dahse and Smend. Now Lohr has added hi m self 
to the group. The general title of his latest work, Untersuchungen 
zum Hexateuchproblem, of which the booklet under review, Der 
Priesterhodex in der Genesis, is only the first, and presumably a 
very small, part, indicates the author’s intention to extend his 
investigation over the whole Hexateuch. It might have been the 
part of moderation and propriety to await the completion of the 
entire work, before presenting this review, were it not that in this 
little pamphlet the author seems to have stated his main general 
conclusions with considerable fullness, seemingly in purposed an- 
ticipation of the eventually finished work, and almost as a chal- 
lenge to fellow scholars in the Hexateuchal field to consider now 
and to pass judgment upon his conclusions. 

The present booklet is small but compact and comprehensive. 
The author professes himself, both in his brief introduction and 
in the body of the work itself, an immediate and sympathetic 
follower of the Biblical scholars of the new school named above. 
His general thesis is that the Documentary Hj'pothesis ” is 
inadequate and untenable. In particular he claims that the advo- 
cates of this hypothesis have emphasized far beyond the bounds of 
scientific propriety the significance of stylistic analysis of the text 
of the Hexateuch and the conclusions with regard to documentary 
differentiations and literary history drawn therefrom. Unques- 
tionably this is the weakest point in the method of the adherents 
of the “ Documentary Hypothesis.” 

But having posited this negative premise, the author proceeds 
to advance certain positive hypotheses and conclusions of his own, 
as far-fetched, fanciful and unproved as can be. He contends, in 
the first place, that the entire theory of four main documents, 
J, E, D and P, is without foundation, that there never were such 
documents at all, and in particular, in consideration of this first 
field of his Hexateuchal research, no separate, independent Priestly 
Code of post-exilic composition. Instead, he endeavors to show 
that not a few fragments of those portions of Genesis which are 
usually assigned to the Priestly Code, notably 17, 6-8, the nucleus 
of 23 and the greater part of the creation-Sabbath story in 1 and 
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of the flood-story in 6-9, are of pre-exilic authorship. He makes 
these assertions either gratuitously or with proof so flimsy, illogical 
and unconvinciag that even a beginniug student must mistrust 
them. 

Instead of these four main documents of the older school he 
maintains that there were numerous pre-exilic collections of legends 
(Sagenkrdnze) centering about the figures of the patriarchs, col- 
lections of ancient Toroth, and the like. These were woven together 
by Ezra in Babylon into one large, composite literary work, the 
Torah. This was brought by him to Palestine for the guidance, 
edification and enheartening of the restored Jewish community. 
The different stories or story-groups and the various, oft-repeated 
motifs and separate details found in them were designed by Ezra 
to establish or strengthen the people’s faith in Yahwe, in His 
eventual salvation of them and in their ultimate triumph and 
dominion over their enemies, and to establish their rightful claim 
upon the land of Palestine, and the like. To this original com- 
pilation of Ezra there were inmunerable later additions and inser- 
tions of varying character, purpose and age. Such, in brief, is 
the author’s hypothesis of the literary origin and evolution of the 
Hexateuch, which, he seems to believe, his present little work has 
established conclusively. 

Many of the details of literary analysis are keen and merit sym- 
pathetic consideration. This fact is acknowledged all the more 
gladly because it must be coupled with the regrettable judgment 
that beyond this the work possesses very little scientific merit. As 
a whole it is unconvincing and should be studied and used with 
extreme caution and reservation. The author’s main conclusions 
are rash, gratuitous, unfounded and misleading. His method is 
far less reasonable and satisfactory and in conformity with the 
principles of true science than that of the older Documentary 
school. All in all, therefore, this little book does not represent 
any real advance in the domain of Biblical Science. The old, diffi- 
cult problems stiU remain as troublesome as ever. The correct 
solution must lie in a different direction, a slower and more cautious 
procedure, and a more sober, reliable, and truly scientific method. 

JuiiAK Moegekstebk. 

Hebrew Union College. 
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Berossus und die bdbylonisch-heUenistische Literatur. Von Paul 
Schnabel. Leipzig : B. G. Tbubneb, 1923. iv + 275 pp. 

Orientalists of an earlier generation enjoyed one great adyan- 
tage over those of the present; by necessity, they were forced to 
know their Greek and Latin classics. Today, so enormous is the 
mass of cimeiform tablets that little attention is paid by Assyrio- 
logists to the Greco-oriental writings; the one exception is Berossus, 
the Chaldaean priest and astrologer, from whom the later classical 
writers learned the most of what they knew of ancient Babylonia. 
Hitherto, we have been forced to depend on the collection of frag- 
ments in C. Muller’s Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ii, 495 ff., 
but this edition, though a monument of learning in 1848, was 
made without reference to the cuneiform sources, and a new edi- 
tion is welcome. 

We turn at once to the fragments collected in the appendix. 
Our chief source is still Alexander Polyhistor, quoted direct or 
through Abydenus by Eusebius in his Chronicle, and this in turn 
is preserved through quotation of the original Greek by Syncellus 
or in Armenian translation. Schnabel may now use the newer 
translation of the latter given by Karst in the Berlin edition of 
the church fathers. In one respect, the earlier translations of Mai 
and Sehoene were more usable, for translation into Latin demanded 
classical forms which correspond to the Armenian alphabet at the 
time it was adapted from the Greek, while Karst has employed the 
shifted values of the modern alphabet. The difficulty of turning 
proper names back into the Greek is obviated by Schnabel, so far 
as possible, by placing the Greek of Symmachus and the Armenian 
in parallel columns, but this does not avail where only the Arme- 
nian is preserved. A new witness to Eusebius is found in the 
Syrian Chronicle of Mar Michael. 

The more important of the remaining historical extracts are 
taken from Josephus, of whom we now have the critical edition of 
Kiese, and for the majority of the minor fragments we likewise 
have better editions. Schnabel has greatly increased the value of 
his book by carefully noting all variants. For the historical por- 
tions, there are a number of new fragments, from Helladius, quoted 
by Photius, from Hyginus, from Hippolytus, and one each added 
from Cicero’s Divination and Pliny’s Natural History. The well 
known reference to Gilgamesh by Aelian is of course included. 
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Hesychius once refers a Babylonian gloss to Berossns, from which 
Schnabel assumes that the entire list of twenty Babylonian words 
explained in the lexicon is from the same writer. 

More important additions are to be formd in the Astronomy, 
which Schnabel believes merely a part of the first book. He gives 
cogent reasons, yet it may be doubted if the influence of Berossns 
on later Greek astrology would have been so great had his astrology 
been contained in a rather dry work of ancient history. Schnabel 
excludes fragments 18 f. of Muller, from Stobaeus and Plutarch, 
but adds important extracts from Palchus, Cleomedes, Aetius, and 
an unknown commentator on Aratus. These are all attributed to 
Berossns by name; less surely, from content, fragments are found 
in Augustine, Pseudo-Epicurus, and Lucretius. 

The greater part of the prolegomena was printed and separately 
issued in 1913. It has not been reset, and readers will save much 
time if they first note the substantial retractions in the brief 
“ Berichtigungen.” The personality, life, and work of Berossns is 
sketched as fully as our sources will pernoit, and then comes the 
main portion of the prolegomena, the study of the sources. Source 
investigation of lost authors is a quagmire whose safe traverse de- 
mands exceptional skill, and Schnabel has not always been suc- 
cessful, as witness his retractions. It is especially irritating to be 
half convinced by plausible theories as to Jewish or Christian 
literature, only to discover that the view is no longer held. Yet 
it would be quite unfair to give the impression that this work is 
futile. Students who exercise the requisite caution will find in 
these chapters a mine of information and a wealth of suggestion. 
Certainly no investigator of the fragmentary but highly important 
works in Greek which deal with the Orient can neglect these 
chapters. 

Following chapters are less successful. That dealing with the 
cuneiform sources of the Babyloniuca is so brief that it might 
better have been omitted, hi or will much be gained by the chapter 
on chronology. In the reviewer’s opinion, the attempt to extract 
exact chronology from Berossus is hopeless; when we have cunei- 
form sources, we may attempt to explain his chronological eccen- 
tricities, but not before. 

“ Babylonian astronomy in the time of Berossus,” the last chap- 
ter, has little to do with our author, and is most forbidding in 
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appearance, for some pages seem taken from a handbook of the 
higher mathematics. Understanding is difficult without constant 
reference to the various works of Kugler and of Weidner. Kor does 
one feel much safer with the astronomers than with the source 
critics. What shall we do when a University of Pennsylvania 
tablet, supposed to be Kashshite, is dated by Weidner at about 
1500 B. c. and by Kugler at 434 B. c. ? 

However, certain results of assured value are secured. Strabo, 
quoting probably Posidonius, names among the Babylonian mathe- 
maticians Kidinas and JSTaburianus. Undoubted fragments of the 
former have been fomd in the recently published work of Vettius 
Valens and in a new commentary on Ptolemy, and two other frag- 
ments seem proved by Schnabel, in Ptolemy himself, and in 
Geminus. We now find the same Kidinnu on Babylonian tablets, 
which present his tables. Other tablets use the tables of Nabu- 
rimannu, that is, of Kaburianus, and Schnabel has made it proba- 
ble that the title cited by Hesychius as Mindaloessa stands for 
mindatu sha shame, which would be translated by irepi ra ovpdyta 

avvra^i^. 

Schnabel then calculates the dates at which the two systems were 
worked out, 437 B. c. for that of Kabu-rimannu, 314 B. c. for that 
of Kidinnu. The former was published in Greek in this year, the 
latter at first only in Babylonian. He then goes on to prove that 
Kidinnu discovered the tropic year and the precession of the 
equinoxes. If this is true, and Schnabel seems to have made out 
his case, then to Kidinnu goes the enormous credit of the dis- 
covery. Babylonia is once more the teacher of Greece in scientific 
matters, Hipparchus loses his chief claim to distinction and be- 
comes a mere copyist, and Schnabel is justified in declaring that 
Kidinnu was the greatest astronomer of antiquity. 

In his “Yorwort" Schnabel begs the critic to take the work 
as a whole, not in its parts. If we cannot exactly approve every 
point, we can heartily sjmpathize with his second plea, that to 
write the book he must combine in one classical philologist, Assyrio- 
logist. Old Testament student, chronologer, astronomer, historian 
of antiquity. His conclusion, that such work on the boundaries 
must always be ungrateful, we cannot accept. Schnabel has made 
an important contribution, and it will be appreciated. 

University of Illinois. A. T. OlmstEAD. 
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L’Islam et les races. P, J. Akdbe, Capitaine d’Infanterie Coloniale 
(Pierre Eedan). Tome 1, Les origines, le tronc et la greffe; 
Tome 2, Les rameaux. Paris : Paul Geuthnbb, 1922. xxvi + 
270 + 325 pp. 

La Syrie. Precis historique. H. IjAMMENS, S. J. Beyrouth : 
Imphimebie Catholique, 1921. 2 vols. ix + 279 -j- 277 pp. 

Le pelerinage a la Mekke. Rtude d’histoire religieuse. (Annales 
du Musee Guimet. Tome 33.) Gaudefeot-Demombtnes. 
Paris: Paul Geuthstes^ 1923. viii+332pp., 1 plate. 

The political rehabditation which has ensued to Prance from the 
Great War has been accompanied by an intellectual revival, shared 
in by other sciences, but, as the readers of the J ousnal must have 
remarked, eminently by Orientalistic studies. The centennary of 
the Societe Asiatique came at a happy moment when Prance not 
only was restored to her own in Europe but found herself en- 
larged as an Oriental power. It is of interest to note that of the 
Great Powers which had played the part of masters of the Near- 
Orient, which is almost synonymous with Islam, Prance alone has 
come out unimpeached in her holdings. To be sure, England has 
gained Palestine and established patronal rights over Arabia; but 
the latter has ever been a troublesome heritage to empire, while 
Palestine is politically valuable as a pis aller to Egypt, control 
over which England is fast losing. Por it has become an autono- 
mous kingdom, with reservation made only of the Suez Canal and 
foreign affaira But how long these reservations will be respected 
remains to be seen. England has withdrawn her centre of gravity 
in North Africa to the Soudan, whence, if she cannot control the 
Delta, she can threaten the water supply of Egypt at its fountain 
head, and is building a great harbor on the Indian Ocean, Port 
Soudan, to counterbalance Alexandria. But these efforts do not 
escape the restless Egyptians. Spain has been driven to the sea- 
board of Morocco by the invincible Moors of the Biff- Italy is 
stiU busy in securing her fresh claims in Tripoli, in the rear of 
which are the Senoussi. Only Prance keeps her power intact and 
unimpeached in Algeria and Tunis; by her happy system of gov- 
ernment these ‘departments’ of the EepubBc have remained un- 
touched by ‘ the rising tides ’ of color and Islam, and have been a 
strength and not a weakness to la Patrie. To this secure footing 
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in Africa has been added by the post-war partitions the fair land 
of Syria, which French sentiment has claimed since the Crusades, 
and which despite the exclusion of the Holy Land, the real apple 
of the eye to the Frankish mind, has given France a coveted posi- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean, in its most beautiful and fertile 
territory, along with a back door into Mesopotamia. How secure 
this control is the censor, or else the lack of interest on part of 
American newsgatherers, does not peimit us to learn. France had 
to retire from Cilicia in great precipitation, her claims in North 
Syria, involving the metropolis' of Aleppo, are contested by the 
Turks, while ‘ Young Syrians ’ are politically restless in the Great 
Lebanon. The necessities of politics and the traditions of patriot- 
ism thus come in as incentives to the propagation of Oriental 
studies. The many excellent books in these lines now fast appear- 
ing from the French press are proof of this awakened interest and 
an earnest of a revival in French Orientalism which will make 
England and Germany look to their laurels. 

The first of the titles registered above comes from the hand of 
one whose name is fresh iu Oriental lore. M. Froidevaux, who 
writes the introduction, also introduces the author : “ ‘ Singuliere 
audace et que n’aurait pas un vrai savant’, pensera sans doute plus 
d’un lecteur”; and he continues, one might add “jeune presomp- 
tueux”. But the qualifications of the writer he proceeds to expose. 
Captain Andre (who under the pseudonym Kedan published a book 
on Cnicia in 1921, crowned by the French Geographical Society) 
is one of that type of practical scholarship which Europe in its 
political contacts with the Orient has known how to produce, 
whereas America in its seclusion has but professors and mission- 
aries. A former student of the School of Living Oriental Langu- 
ages at Paris, he had his apprenticeship, evidently as governmental 
agent, in the Sahara and Morocco, in the Bed Sea and on the Afri- 
can shores of the Indian Ocean, and finally as French governor of 
a Cilician province. The author’s purpose corresponds to his train- 
ing: it is to inform his countrymen of the facts and the problems 
of Islam, on which he holds that his fellow-citizens are too little 
informed, as though with a natural provincialism they could not see 
beyond the Algerian frontiers. And so he would give a coup d’oeil 
of the whole history, both extensively in time, and intensively as to 
values of Islam. The work does not appear to be founded at 
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firsthand on original sources; but who would be sufficient for such 
things in the wide fields of Arabic, Turkish and Mongolian 
learning ? Yet he fulfils his purpose in giving a well proportioned 
and fiuently written history. Modern Islam is his theme rather 
than the classical ages of the Orthodox Caliphs, the Omayyads, the 
Abbasids ; and far more space proportionately is given to the Turco- 
Mongolian entrance into, and hegemony over, Islam, an obscure 
history on which we possess too little general information. Yet the 
importance of it cannot be too much insisted upon, for the student 
of the classical period is by no means qualified as an expert in mod- 
em Islam. In the second volume the various religious movements 
and schisms are studied, with a valuable chapter on the Confreries, 
and this is followed by appreciations of the forces of Islam in its 
different territories. All is treated from the standpoint of a very 
intelligent observer, one who is sympathetic without prejudice, 
withal no alarmist. Strangely enough M. Andr6 omits one region 
on which he might be particularly well informed, namely Syria. 
Have policies of state closed the gallant officer’s mouth ? 

The second of the above titles is by one of the ranking Arabists 
of the world, Pere Lammens, who has had an advantage over 
Western savants by his long life in the Orient. (It is learned that 
he has now left the University at Beirut to take up residence in 
the Jesuit College at Borne.) The work fills a long felt lacuna, 
that of a history of Syria by itself, by which term the author means 
practically the present French Syria, although Palestine is con- 
stantly included in his theme, especially for the age of the Crusades. 
We are so accustomed to the general method of history which 
studies Oriental history from the imperial capitals, from Mecca, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, Constantinople, that it is novel to have 
a history devoted consistently to one of the regions of that world. 
For every land lives its own life whatever may be the vicissitudes 
of empire, and while Biblical Palestine has been written up times 
without number, the Syria to the north has lacked its laureate. 
Pere Lammens writes with a profound enthusiasm for his subject 
and a warm love for his adopted country. The great part of the 
book deals with the age since Mohammed. He is, as weU known, 
a warm supporter of the Omayyad dynasty in his treatment of 
Llamic history, and he celebrates that dynasty as constituting a 
veritable Syrian regime, overthrown to the vast detriment of Syria 
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by the Abbasides, who removed the imperial capital from Damas- 
cus. His treatment of the age of the Crusades is fuU and interest- 
ing; from the Frankish point of view, to be sure, but his positions 
must be respected as he is as much at home in the Arabic as the 
European sources. The intricate history of the Lebanon in the 
subsequent ages is given with great precision. And the conclusion 
of the book, with its survey of the Allied campaigns in Palestine 
and S 3 rria and the results, is of value and interest as giving an- 
other view of the military and political problems involved than 
that which we gain from English publications. He takes a very 
depreciatory view of the part played by the Arabs in the debacle 
of the Turkish empire and of Colonel Lawrence’s relations with 
these untamed allies. May other similar regional histories of the 
Mediterranean world follow suit to this informing volume. 

The third of the above volumes is an archaeological study of 
‘the Pilgrimage to Mecca’. Proper appreciation of this learned 
work must be left to the skilled Arabist. With remarkable fidness 
and keen criticism the author discusses aU the pertinent historical 
allusions and innumerable and conflicting hadiths. Nowhere 
else can such an assemblage of facts be found. His deductions are 
given cautiously, he has no theory of Beligionsgeschichte to estab- 
lish. But apart from its authority for the Arabist, the work is full 
of meat for the student of the history of religions, and must become 
a text book for the one desirous to pursue the sundvals of antique 
religion in Islam; and the writer’s cross references and interest 
in the larger field will serve the reader. One small gleaning may 
be noted. On p. 293 he notes that the halk, the shearing of the head 
at the end of the pilgrimage, is not permitted to women, only a 
symbolic cutting of a short stretch of the hair, the reason given be- 
ing that the hair is one of the attractions of a woman, and that she 
may not dispose of it, if married without the authorization of her 
husband, if a slave, of her master. This may throw light upon the 
vexed passage in I Cor. 11, 10: ‘a woman should have a power 
(c|oTxriav) upon her head’, or a sign of power, as generally inter- 
preted. Had St. Paul in mind rules of Jewish praxis similar to 
those of Arabia which gave the husband control over his wife’s hair 
and which obviated the customary shearing after vows (cf. Acts 21, 
24) ? The value of the book would have been increased by a map 
of Mecca and its environs, and, to the American eye, by photo- 
graphs, which are now easily procurable. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


J. A. Montgomeky. 
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Al-muktataf and its Press. 

Al-bada’i‘ wat-tara’if. By Jibean Jaiil Jibsait. Cairo: Press 
of Joseph Kawwy, 1923. 

The JoDEifAi exchanges with Al-muhtataf, an “ Arabic Monthly 
Eeview,” as it entitles itself in a sub-title. It is edited by MM. 
Ya'Mb Sarruf and Paris Nimr, who conduct the well-known press 
of the journal named. Al-muhtataf appears monthly, in handsome 
form as to type and get-up, and fulfils, as it professes, the function 
of a monthly magazine covering all the domains of cultured inter- 
est, from helles-lettres to science. The reviewer remarks with pleas- 
ure the attractive character of the contents, which contain many 
titles of real interest and originality. Archseological subjects are 
included, such as the recent excavations in the Valley of the Kings, 
and at Jubail, and the numerous illustrations are of excellent 
quality. It might be well for some superficial people of political 
bent who take lightly " the Arabs ” as if they were still barbarians, 
to be imposed upon by Christians and Jews in their political as- 
pirations, to glance at these pages. To be sure they largely 
represent Western culture, but the composition is in the classical 
Arabic, which here shows how it is still able, as ever in the past, 
to be the purveyor of exotic sciences and yet to maintain its in- 
tegrity as a language. And a great language is itself an education 
to a people. The Press of Al-muhtataf also issues numerous vol- 
umes as supplements to the journal, some of which have come to 
hand. We note hasa’it ‘ala l-falah, “Text-book of Astronomy,” 
by the senior member of the firm, well illustrated with plates of 
the heavens, and containing an index of the technical astronomical 
terms with their Western equivalents, which may weU be of use 
to Western scholars. Another title. Fatal Misr, “A Girl of Egypt,” 
by the same writer, is a very attractive romance of high life in 
Cairo and cosmopolitan circles, set in a number of different scenes, 
ranging from London to Tokyo, at the time of the Eussian- 
Japanese War. The theme is of the love between an Pnglisb 
gentleman and a Coptic maiden of high degree, and the story gives 
scope to the discussions of war, of “Big Finance,” etc. To the 
Western reader the glimpses into the inner life of Cairo are most 
interesting, and he might wish that the subject had been confined 
to the native field wdthout the cosmopolitan excursions. The story 
is simple and charming, and quite as good as hosts of the current 
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society novels in English. The Kitab sirr an-najah ("Secret of 
Snccess ”) is a fourth edition (1922) of Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck’s 
translation of Samuel Smiles’s famous book, " Self-Help,” the first 
edition of the translation having appeared in Beirut in 1880. The 
evident demand for this stimulating book, which profmmdly im- 
pressed its generation, is creditable to the reading public in the 
Arab-speaking world. 

The author of the second title ("Novelties and Oddities”) in 
the heading, M. Jibran Jalil Jibr^, is a distinguished literateur 
of Libanese birth, and withal an artist of recognized merit, who 
has studied in Paris, and who, we rmderstand, has taken up resi- 
dence in New York. The volume is adorned with his sketches, 
and contains many imaginative and philosophizing pieces, of 
thoughtful and pleasing sentiment. Why should not our Western 
seminars encourage the reading of modem Arabic literature? 
Their Arabism is surely good enough for the taste of most students, 
and they give an insight into the modern mind of that literature, 
which may help heal the breach between "East and West” on 
which Dr. Adler discoursed in his recent Presidential address. 
Also the philologist will find crumbs of interest in this wonderfully 
rich language which no dictionary has ever exhausted. The re- 
viewer notes, for example, the Libanese use of the word haikal 
used of a country mansion (as he had similarly observed its use 
in Aramaic incantation texts), of course merely a degeneration of 
the word imtil it comes to mean any " big house.” In the romance 
named above a term used in a certain tense situation puzzled the 
reader, viz. musaddas. At last the context showed that it meant a 
"six-shooter.” The use of the II. Form pass. ppl. corresponds 
exactly to mesuUas, used of the three-year-old cow in Gen. 15®. 
It might be remarked in conclusion that these books and journals 
are deposited in the Library of the Society at Yale University. 

J. A. Montgomeey. 


University of Pennsylvania. 



NONOR NOTICES 

Jaina Jaiahas or Lord Rshdbha’s PUrvabJiavas. Being an English 
Translation of Book I Canto I of Hemaeandra’s Trishashti- 
salakapnrushacaritra. Originally translated by Prof. Awt- 
iiTACHAEAN ViDTABHTJSHAKA. Eevised and edited with notes 
and introduction by Prof. Baj^aesi Das JAnf. [Punjab 
Sanskrit Series, No. 8.] Lahore: PirirjAB Sajs'skeit Book 
Depot, 1925. xsiv 118 pp. 

The previous births of the first Jina, as told by Hemacandra; 
the original text of Haribhadra’s shorter version is also given in 
the introduction. The text is interesting at many points. E. g., 
vss. 287-394 present a fourfold debate between a Jain, a material- 
ist, a Buddhist, and a Vedantin. The translation is only fair, and 
the notes insufiicient ; many Jain technicalities, including some 
very obscure ones, are left unexplained. Naive are the renderings 
of kva . . . hva (752) by “where . . where,” and of anyedyuh 
(632) by “the other day,” instead of “one day” or at most “the 
next day.” In 455 “ having pardoned his relatives ” is equally bad 
grammar and sense; ksamayitvd (causative !) means “ having asked 
forgiveness of, caused to pardon (for leaving)” and so “having 
said good-by to,” see LAOS 44, p. 160. It seems to be a Jainistic 
expression. The list of new words, pp. vi ff., is incomplete ; e. g. 
it omits paryaya, 169, apparently “ life,” and sivaAn, 1, rendered 
final beatitude.” Misprints are all too numerous. There is a 
useful index. 

History of the Nayaks of Madura. By R. Sathtakatha Aitab. 
Edited ... by S. Keishkaswami Aitakgab. London, etc. : 
OXFOED Dkiveksitt Peess, 1924. XV -f 403 pp. 

A competent history of Madura, a dependency of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar in South India (16th-18th centuries), based on the 
original sources, native and European. Some of the sources (e. g. 
Jesuit letters) are quoted in Appendices. There is a chronological 
list of inscriptions, a bibliography, and an index. 

The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. Mokahak. London, etc. : 
OxFOED FjfrvEBsrrr Peess, 1925. xii -f 248 pp. 

The book is reaUy nothing hut a description of the Maurya em- 
pire based on the Kautiliya Arthasastra, Greek evidence, and 
^ka s inscriptions. All this has been discussed so often before 
that the^author can not add much, tho his treatment is inteUigent 
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and well-informed. The misleading title is thus explained: the 
author intended this as the first volume of a monumental History 
of Bengal, and since there are no materials specifically dealing with 
Bengal in pre-Christian times, he took the Maurya empire (the 
capital of which was at least near Bengal) as a starting-point, 
assuming that social conditions in Bengal must have been much 
the same. He died before this volume was printed. 

The Vision of Vasavadatta. (Svapnavasavadattam.) With stanzas 
attributed to Bhasa in various anthologies and extracts bearing 
on the legend of TJdayana from the Slokasamgraha of Buddha- 
svamin, the Brhatkathamahjari of Ksemendra, the Kathdsarit- 
sagara of Somadeva. Edited with an Introduction, English 
Translation . . . (etc.). By Lakshman Sasup. Lahore: 
Das Beothebs, n. d. [1925.] x -f 77 + 86 -f 142 pp. 

A hitherto unused MS. was collated for the text, but contributed 
almost no important variants. Bhasa’s authorship is defended, 
without new arguments of value. The translation is not suc- 
cessful from the artistic standpoint. 

Indo-Europeens et Indo-Iraniens. LTnde jusque vers 300 av. J.-C. 
Par L. DE LA Vallee-Poussin. [Histoire du Monde. Publiee 
sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac. Tome III.] Paris: 
E. DE Bogcaed, 1924. 345 pp. 

The first hundred pages are devoted to the “ Indo-Europeans and 
Indo-Iranians ” outside of India. Then come chapters on the eth- 
nography of India, on “ castes and classes,” on “ the history of the 
Aryan languages of India,” on the scattered fragments of early 
Indian “ history ” (“ faits historiques ou semi-historiques ” as the 
author cautiously says), and finally on beliefs and speculations from 
the Veda to Buddhism, including the (early) 6feofcti-religions. 
The author modestly disclaims the right to speak with authority 
on most of these fields. But, if the book contains few new facts 
(how could it contain many?), the points of view presented are 
always intelligent and independently critical. 

Padmapurana and Kalidasa. By H. Saema, M. A. Calcutta : E. 
H. Seal, 1925. 

This work contains a critical edition of the parts of the Padma 
Purana (Bengal recension) which correspond to Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
tala and Eaghuvaii^. The introduction tries to prove that these 
passages were the sources of Kalidasa’s play and poem. In a Fore- 
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word, Professor Wiiitemitz (under whose guidance the work was 
started) expresses his belief that the author has “ proved his case 
and made [this theory] highly probable.” With aU deference to 
such high authority, the reviewer remains unconvinced. Especially 
as regards the Sakuntala story, the proofs seem extremely weak. 
Only seven “ verbal correspondences ” (some none too close) are 
adduced; and it seems that aU of them might easily be accidental. 
The author’s negative conclusions that the Mahabharata was not 
Kalidasa’s source, and that the Padma Purana is not based on Kali- 
dasa, are more convincing. But it is not at all necessary to assume 
any direct connection between different versions of this ancient and 
wide-spread Indian story. 

The AtharvorPratisaTchyam or the Phonetico-grammatical Aphor- 
isms of the Atharvor-Yeda. Critically edited for the first time 
... by VisHVA Bastdhu VroTlETHi Sastrl. Part I. Lahore : 
Panjab Kniveesity, 1923. 80 pp. 

This is not the text edited years ago by Whitney in this Journal, 
but another text which the editor believes is the true AV. Prati- 
sakhya. A second part of the work will elucidate the text and 
discuss its relation to Whitney’s text (the “ Caturadhyayika ”), and 
the relations of both to the two recensions of the AV. Saihhita. 
A third part will give a new edition of the Caturadhyayika. What- 
ever these relations may prove to be, there is no doubt of the value of 
the text here presented, nor of the editor’s learning and competence. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the following 
to membership in the Society: 


Prof. Augustus W. Ahl 
Prof. F. W. Buckler 
Miss Cecilia Cutts 
Dr. Georges Dossin 
Prof. Moses Jung 


Mr. Chang S-Lin 
Dr. George B. McFarland 
Eev. Dr. Hilary G. Richardson 
Rev. H. Henry Spoer 
Mr. Wesley F. Taylor 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Tale University announces the establishment of a number of Fellowships 
for Research in the Humanistic Studies and the Natural Sciences, endowed 
by a gift of One ilillion Dollars from the estate of John W. Sterling. 
“ Research or Senior Fellowships ” on this foundation, the holders of which 
must have the Ph. D. degree or equivalent training, will pay $1,000 to 
$2,500. “Junior Fellowships,” for persons “weU advanced” towards the 
doctorate, will pay $1,000 to $1,500, 



A LIST OF THE DIVINE AND DEMONIC EPITHETS 
IN THE AVESTA 

Louis H. Gray 

UmvEESiTT OF Nebraska 

A LIST of the Avestan' epithets of divine and demonic beings 
is of value in view of the assistance often derived from such terms 
in ascertaining the nature and functions of the deities and demons.* 
The list here presented consists of two parts, arranged in the 
conventional order of the Avestan alphabet: (a) each epithet 
applied to a divine or demonic being with full reference to the 
passage or passages in which it occurs; and (b) each divine or 
demonic being, both separately and in all his groupings, with every 
epithet given to him. 

The following abbreviations are here employed : Afr. = Afnna- 
kan; Aog. = Aogsmadaeca; AZ. — Afrln-l-ZaratuU ; FW. — Wes- 
tergaard Fragments; G. = Gasanbdr; HY. — Ha^oxi Yost; Nlr. 
= Nlrangastdn; Ny. = Nydyisn; Phi. tr. = Pahlavi translation; 
RV. = Rg-Veda; Sir. = Si Rocak; Vd. = Videvdat; Vsp. = Vis- 
prat: VY. = Vistdsp Ya-st; Ys. — Yasna; Yt. = Yost. 

EPITHETS. 

[References in italics are to the GaSas; in black-faced type to the 

Haptaohaitl.] 

aoxto-naman-, “ whose name is spoken ” : 

Atar: Ys. iii, 21; vii, 21; Vsp. ix, 5. 

Miffra: Ys. i, 3; ii, 3; iii, 5; iv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; xvii, 2; xxii, 5; 
lix, 2; Ny. ii, 10; G. i, 2, 8, 10; Sir. i, 16. 

Vanant: Y't. xxi, 1. 

Sraosa: Ys. iii, 20; vii, 20. 
aojah-, “ strong ” : 

Miffra: Yt. x, 140. 


' Cf. C. F. H. Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum quae apud poetas graecos 
leguntur, Leipzig, 1893; J. B. Carter, De deorum romanorum cognominibus 
quaestiones selectae, Leipzig, 1898; see also G. Dottin, Manuel pour serwr 
A Vetude de I’antiquUe celtique, 2d ed., Paris, 1915, pp. 304-309; and, for 
the principle in general, H. L'sener, Gottemamen, Versuch einer Lehre von 
der religidsen Begriffsbildurig. Bonn, 1896, pp. 216-247. 
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aojahvant-, “ possessing strength ” : 

Atar: Ys. xxxiv, 4- 
XsaSrya: Ys. xaxei, 4- 
Fravasis; Yt. xiii, 32. 

SraoSa: Ys. Ivii, 11. 

{djasvant- is used of Indra in RV VIII, Irv, 5.) 
aojin-, “ strong ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
ao)iS-, “ strength ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
aojuta-, “most strong”: 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

[djistha- is used of Indra in RV I, cxxix, 10; VIII, Ixxxii, 8; Ixxxvi, 
10; X, Ixxiii, 1.) 
aka-, “evil”: 

DruJ: Yt. xix, 95. 
akarana-, “ boundless ” : 

Zrvan: Ys. Ixxii, 10; Ny. i, 8; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21; Vd. xix, 9, 13, 16; 
VY 24. 

aya-daena-, “ possessing a wicked religion ” : 

Dahaka : AZ 3. 
ayrya-, “ foremost ” : 

Miflra: Yt. x, 140. 

{agriyd- is used of Tva§tr in RV I, xiii, 10; of Vayu in VIII, xxvi, 
25.) 

aiOyajah-, “ unimperilled ” : 

Amoga Spontas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 

Ahura-Miffra; Ys. i, 11; ii, 11; iii, 13; iv, 16; vi, 10; vii, 13; xvii, 
10; xxii, 13; Ny. ii, 12; Yt. x, 145. 
aSaoya-, “ undeceivable ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xii, 1. 

Miftra: Yt. x, 82. 

(Cf. ddabdha- as used of Vanina in RV I, x-xiv, 13; IX, Ixxvii, 5 
[of the eye of Mitra-Vanuja in VI, li, 1] ; of Agni in I, Ixxvi, 2; 
II, ix, 6; IV, iv, 3; VI, vii, 7; VIII, xliv, 20; X, cxxviii, 6; 
of Indra in VIII, Ixvii, 6; of the Alvins in III, liv, 16; of the 
Adityas in II, xxvii, 3, 9; xxviii, 3; VII, lx, 5; VIII, xviii, 2; 
Ivi, 13.) 

aSaoyamna-, “ undeceivable ” : 

MiSra; Yt. x, 24. 27, 31, 46, 60, 61, 69, 82, 141, 143. 
aSaoyo-xratu-, “possessing undeceivable wisdom”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xii, I. 
aiairi-dahyu-, “(dwelling) beneath the country”: 

MWra: Xy. ii, II; Yt. x, 144. 
aSavi-, “ undeceiving ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
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anarfra-, “ beginningless ” : 

Eao<3: Ys. i, 16; iii, 18; iv, 21; vii, 18; xvi, 6; xxii, 18; Ixxi, 9; 
G. iii, 6; Yt. xii, 35; Sir. i, 30; ii, 30; Vd. xi, 1, 2, 10, 13; xix, 
35; HY ii, 15; VY 61. 
anaiwi-druxta-, “ undeceived ” : 

Mi9ra: Ny. ii, 14; Yt. x, 5, 23. 
munnaraidika-, “ pitiless ” : 

Vaya: Aog. 77, 78, 79, 80, 81. 
anaasrviSa-doidra-, “ whose eye is not t 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 54. 
and-mqSwa-, “ unwaylayable ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 32. 
andhita^, “ undefiled ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 88. 

Haoma: Yt. x, 88. 

(The term is one of the standing epithets of the anmestonymous god- 
dess known as Aradvi Sura AnS.hita.) 
tmtara-dahyu-, “(dwelling) within the country”: 

Mi9ra: Ny. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
apayata ( r f ) -, " f etcher ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 43 (47 names). 
apairi-ayor, “ uncircumventable ” : 

AstO-vISOtu : Aog. 57. 
aipidara ( r ? ) -, “ aftergoer ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
aipi-dahyu-, “(dwelling) behind the country”: 

Miffra: Ny. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
aipiSbaoya-, “aftergoer”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
afnahvant-, “ rich in possessions ” : 

Mah : Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 
afScidra-, “ containing the seed of water ” : 

TiStrya: Yt. viii, 4. 
ahavhit^, “ without bhang ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Vd. xix, 20. 
aihig&ya-, “ 1": 

Aiwisrutfrima : Ys. i, 6, 20; ii, 6; iii, 8; iv, 11; vi, 5; vii, 8; xvii, 5; 
xxii, 8; G. iv, 1, 5. 
aiwieora-, “victorious round about”: 

FravaSis: Ys. iv, 6; vii, 22; xxiii, 4; xxiv, 33; Ixv, 12, 13; Vsp. xi, 
15; Yt. xiii, 1, 40, 75, 156, 158; Sir. i, 19, 30. 

Mi0ra: Ny. ii, 14; Yt. x, 5, 78. 
aitpi-dahyu-, “(dwelling) round about the country”: 

MiSra: Ny. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
aitci-xfiargnah-, “ possessing glory round about ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
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aiicyama-, “possessing might round about”: 

Amosa Spontas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Tt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 
amavant-, “ mighty ” : 

“Aredvi”: Ys. Ixv. 3; Yt. v, 15. 

Asi: Ys. ii, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 14; Vsp. is, 4; Yt. xvii, 1, 7; Sir. ii, 25. 

Atar: Ys. xxxiv, 4- 

Uparatat: Vsp. is, 4. 

a rati; Vsp. is, 4. 

Cisti: Vsp. is, 4. 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 4. 

Drvaspa: Yt. is, 2. 

Panrvatat: Vsp. is, 4. 

Fravasis; Yt. xiii, 29. 

Midra: Ny. ii, 15; Yt. x, 6, 25, 105, 107, 112; Sir. ii, 25. 

Yazatas: Vsp. is, 4. 

Kasnu: Yt. x, 100; xii, 5, 6; xvii, 16. 

Vanant: Yt. xxi, 1. 

Var3tfra7na: Yt. xiv, 59. 

Sraosa: Vsp. xv, 3. 

(dmavoMt- is used of the Maruts in EV I, xxxviii, 7.) 
amiOtca-, “incomparable”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 140. 
amsia-, “ immortal ” : 

Hvara: Ys. 0, 9; xxii, 24; Ny. i, 10, 17; Yt. vi, 7; x, 13; Sir. i, !!• 
ayd-xaoSa-, “ possessing metal helmets ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 45. 
a}/6-v»ra6ra-, “ possessing metal shields ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 45. 
aifo-zaya^, “ possessing metal weapons 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 45. 
airime-aahaS-, “ sitting quietly ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 73. 
aurusa-, “white”: 

Miflra: Yt. viii, 2. 

(arusd- is used of Agni in RV III, i, 4; xv, 3; xxxi, 3; V, i, 6; VI, 
iii, 6; X, i, 6; etc.; of Soma in IX, xxv, 5; Ixxii, I.) 
aurusdspa-, “ possessing white horses ” : 

MiSra; Yt. x, 102. 

aratd-TcanBna-, “possessing fulfilment of (religious) duty”: 

Hamaspaftnaedaya : Vsp. i, 2; ii, 2. 
aradra-, “ true ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 32, 75. 

Miffra: Yt. x, 65. 
aranat-cadia-, “ ? ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 35. 
auna-, “ swift ” : 

Vayn: Yt. rv, 46 (47 names), 54, 57. 

Haoma: Ys. x, 4. 
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aurvat-aspa~, “ possessing swift horses ” : 

Ap^m Napat; Ys. ii, 5; vi, 4; xvii, 4; Ixv, 12; Ixx, 6; G. iii, 8; Yt. 
ii, 9; V, 72; xix, 51, 52; Sir. ii, 7, 30. 

Hrara: Ys. 0, 9; i, 11; iii, 13; iv, 16; vii, 13; xvi, 4; xxii, 13, 24; 
XXV, 4; bcviii, 22; Ny. i, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 19; ii, 9; Yt. vi, 
0, 1, 4, 6, 7 ; X, 13, 90; xii, 34; xiii, 81; Sir. i, 11; ii, 11; Yd. 
xxi, 5 ; AZ 6. 
aurvant-, “ swift ” ; 

“Aradvi”: Yt. v, 7. 

Haoma: Ys. x, 10. 

{drvant- is used of Agni in RV VI, xii, 6; of Indra in VI, xxxvi, 2; 
of the Visve Devah in X, Ixiv, 6.) 
arvotama-, “ swiftest ” : 

Vayu, Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
arson-, “ virile ” ; 

Ap^m Napat: Yt. xix, 52. 
arSo-kara-, " t 

Varaerayna : Yt. xiv, 28. 
arSdata^, “ rightly created ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16. 
arS-tkaeSa-, “ orthodox ” : 

Rasnu : AZ 7. 

ari-vaiah-, “ possessing right words ” : 

Miera: Ny. i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 
arazayont-, “ battling ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 33. 
ava-tanuya^, “ 1 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
avanamna-, “ unconquered ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
avi-ama-, “ exceeding strong ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 35. 
asango-gav-, “ stone-handed ” : 

SnaviSka: Yt. xix, 43. 
aspo-gar-, “horse-devouring”: 

A2i: Ys. ix, 11; xix, 40. 
aS»-, “ righteousness ” ; 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
asaojah-, “ very strong ” : 

DruJ: Ys. ix, 8; Ivii, 15. 
asavhac-, “ having Asa following ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xii, 3. 
asavan-, “righteous”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 

{rtitvan- is used of Vanina in RV II, xxviii, 6; IV, i, 2; of Alitra- 
Varuna in I. cxxxvi, 4; cU, 8; V, lx\', 2; VIII, xxiii, 30; xxv, 1, 
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4, 7, 8; of Agni in I, Ixxvii, 1; etc.; of Indra in III, liii, 8; of 
Tvastf in III, liv, 12.) 
aSavasto-da-, “ giving possession of claim ” ; 

Miflra: Yt. x, 65. 
aia/vastama^, “ most righteous ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
aiavazah-, “ furthering Asa ” : 

Haoma: Ys. viii, 9; x, 1, 14; xi, 10; Sir. i, 30; Yt. xx, 3. 
am vahUta, “best righteousness”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
aiahunara-, “possessing great power”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 25. 

aSa-aojah-, “ possessing strength through Asa ” : 

Atar: Ys. xliii, Jf. 
aHvant-, “ possessing rewards ” : 

Sraosa: Ys. i, 7; iii, 1, 9; iv, 12; vii, 1, 9; xxii, 9; Ivi, 3, 4; Ixv, 17, 
18; G. V, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5; Sir. i, 7. 

HaSis: Vsp. ix, 5. 
aitraahaS-, “ guiding by the goad ”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 112. 

(Cf. d^tra . . . pasusddhani as used of Pu^an in RV VI, liii, 9.) 
ai-barat-, “much-bringing”: 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
aSya-, “pious”: 

Sraosa: Ys. i, 7; ii, 7; iii, 1, 9, 20; iv, 12, 23; vi, 6, 17; vii, 1, 9, 20; 
xvi, 5; xvii, 6; xxii, 9; Ivi, 5; Ivii, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34; lx, 6; Vsp. xi, 6, 16; xii, 1; 
G. v, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; x, 52, 100; xi, 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 16, 19, 
20, 21, 23; xiii, 85, 146; xvii, 16; Sir. i, 7, 17; ii, 7, 17; Vd. xviii, 
14, 22, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 49, 53, 
54, 56, 57; xix, 15, 40; VY 14, 40; AZ 6. 
ai-vandror, “ receiving much praise ” : 

Xvaranah: Yt. xix, 9, 45. 
ahura-, “ lord ” : 

Ap^m Xahat: Ys. i, 5; ii, 5; vi, 4; xvii, 4; Ixv, 12, 13; Ixx, 6; G. iii, 
8; Yt. ii, 4, 9; v, 72; xix, 52; Sir. i, 7, 30; ii, 7, 30; FW vii, 1. 
Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8, 12 (74 names, twice!). 

Miffra: Yt. x, 25, 69. 

{dsura- is used of Varupa in RV I, xxiv, 14; II, xxvii, 10; xxviii, 7; 
VIII, xiii, 1 [dsura visvdvedas] ; X, cxxxii, 4; of Mitra-Varupa 
in VII, xxxvi, 2; Ixvi, 2; VIII, xxv, 4; of Agni in IV, ii, 5; V, 

xii, 1; XV, 1; VII, ii, 3; vi, 1; xxx, 3; of Indra in I, liv, 3; 

clxxiv, 1; VIII, Ixxlx, 6; X, xcvi, 11; xcix, 12; of Rudra in V, 

xiii, 1 1 ; of Soma in IX, Ixxiv, 7 ; xcix, 1 ; of Savitr in I, xxxv, 7, 

10; ci, 3; IV, liii, 1; of Pusan in V, li, 11; of Aryaman in V, 

xiii, 1; of the Adityas in VIII, xxvii, 20.) 
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ahuradata-, “created by Ahura”: 

VareSrayna: Ys. i, 6; ii, 6j iii, 8; iv, 11; vi, 5; vii, 8; xvi, 5; xvii, 5; 
xxii, 8; lix, 28; Ixxii, 9; Vsp. i, 6; ii, 8; G. iv, 2, 10, 13; Yt. ii, 
5, 10; V, 86; x, 33, 67, 70, 80; xiii, 34, 42; xiv, 1, 2, 5, 11, 15, 
17, 19, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 34, 41, 42, 47, 48, 49, 52, 54, 57, 59, 
61, 62, 63, 64; Sir. i, 7, 20; ii, 7, 20; Afr. i, 9; Vd. xix, 37; 
AZ 7; FW V, 1, 2. 

ahurd-tkaeSa-, “ possessing Ahura’s doctrine ” : 

“Aradvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
ahum-moronk-, “ life-destroying ” : 

Dmj : Ys. Ivii, 15. 
ax«afna-, “ sleepless ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Vd. xix, 20. 

Miffra: Ny. i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 

(Cf. davapnaj- as used of the Adityas in KV II, xxvii, 9.) 
axvafnya-, “ sleepless ” : 

Ham-varati: Ys. Lxii, 5; Yt. xix, 39. 
ax^'anta-, “unseized”: 

Xvaranah: Ys. i, 14; ii, 14; Yt. xix, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54; 
Sir. i, 25, 28. 

a0ravat9ma-, “ most priestly ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
aSravan-, “ priest ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
edahyu-, “(dwelling) within the country”: 

Mitfra: Ny. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
aSu-frdSana-, “ zeal-furthering ” : 

“Aradvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
dinivan-, “ ! ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
afrasahvwnt-, “ possessing one’s wish ”: 

ASi: Ys. lii, 1. 

dyaozor, “causing (water) to surge forward”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
asito-gatu-, “ resting on a couch ” : 

Ham-varati: Ys. lxii, 5; Yt. xix, 39. 
o»u-, “ swift ” ; 

Mi^a: Yt. x, 65. 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 11. 

( aSi- is used of Indra in RV I, iv, 7 ; X, ciii, 1 ; of Soma in I, iv, 7 ; 
IX, xxxix, I; Ivi, 1; and of Vata in IV, vii, 11.) 

Ssu-kairya-, “possessing swift action”: 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 
asu-xivaewor, “ swift-swinging ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 37. 

a*n6-«ri?on-, “ possessing successful souls ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 40. 
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azuiti~da-, “ giving fatness ” : 

Miffra: Yt. x, 65. 

ahuirya-, “associated with Ahura”: 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 

Daena: Ys. viii, 7; xi, 14; xii, 9; lii, 7; lx, 2; Yt. viii, 59, 60, Vd. 

11, 2. 

SraoSa: Ys. iii, 20; iv, 23; vii, 20; Ivii, 1; Yt. xi, 23; xiii, 85; 
Sir. i, 17 ; Vd. xviii, 14. 
isa-jraaSra-, “ kingdom-desiring ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 

Ua-xsaBryotama-, “ most kingdom-desiring ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
iiya-, “ desirable ” : 

Airyaman: Ys. xxvii, 5; liv, 1; Vsp. i, 8; ii, 10; Vd. xxii, 9, 19, 20. 
Istavant-, “ wealth-possessing ”: 

Mah : Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 
izyor, “ successful ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xli, 3. 
uxiat-urvara-, “ plant-increasing ” : 

Mitfra: Yt. x, 61. 

Satavaesa: Yt. xiii, 43, 44. 
uyra-, “ strong ” : 

SwSsa: Yt. x, 66. 

Damois Upamana: Ys. i, 15; ii, 15; iii, 17; iv, 20; vi, 14; vii, 17, 
26; viii, 1; xvii, 15; xxii, 17; Ixxi, 19; Vsp. i, 7; ii, 9; Yt. x, 66; 
xiii, 47, 48; Sir. i, 30; ii, 30; Afr. i, 13. 

Pravasis: Ys. i, 18; ii, 11; iv, 6; vi, 10, 19; vii, 22; xvi, 5; xvii, 5; 
xxiii, 4; xxiv, 33; Ixv, 2, 12. 13; Vsp. xi, 15; Yt. x, 66; xiii, 1, 

12, 40, 47, 51, 63. 69, 70, 75, 156, 158; Sir. i, 19, 30; Vd. xix, 37. 
Mitfra: Ny. ii, 14; Yt. x, 5, 78, 105, 107. 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 5. 

H^m-varati: Yt. x, 66; xix, 39. 

Xvaranah: Yt. viii, 2; x, 66, 127; xix, 9, 13, 45, 54. 

(ugrd- is used of Indra in RV I, vii, 4; xxxiii, 5; li, 11; Iv, 3; c, 12; 
cii, 10, cxxix, 5; cxxx, 7; etc.; of Indra- Agni in I, xxi, 4; VI, lx, 
5; of Indra-Varuna in FV, xli, 4; of Indra-Soma in VI, Ixxii, 5; 
of the Maruts in I, xix, 4; clxvi, 6, 8; clxxi, 5; V, Ivii, 3; lx, 2; 
VI, Ixvi, 5, 6; VII, Ixxvii, 1; of Rudra in II, xxxiii, 9, 11; VlII, 
xxix, 5; X, cxxvi, 5; of Varuna in VII, xxxiv, 10; of Bhaga in VII, 
xli, 2; of Mitra-Varuna in V, Ixiii, 3; of the Asvins in I, clvii, 6; 
VI, btii, 3; X, cvi, 7.) 

«->»a-6azu-, “strong-armed”: 

Miffra: Yt. x, 75. 

{uyrdbahu- is used of Indra in RV VIII, 1, 10, and of the Maruts In 
VIII, XX, 12.) 

uyra-zaoia-, “ strong-willed ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 31. 
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uyrarat-, “ arising strong ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
upa-rao5ista-, “most restraining”: 

Easnu: Yt. x, 126. 

upairi-dahyu-, “(dwelling) above the country”: 

Miftra: Xy. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
uparo-kairya-, “ possessing activity on high ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 4. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 31. 

Vayu: Ys. 0, 9; xxii, 24; xxv, 5; Ixxii, 10; Yt. xv, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 57, 58; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21; Vd. xix, 13, 16; 
VY 24. 

Xvaranah: Yt. xix, 9, 45. 
uparo-nmdnor, “ possessing a house on high ” : 

Miflra: Yt. x, 140. 
upa-suxta-, “enkindled”: 

Atar: Yt. x, 127. 
upupa-, “ subaqueous ” : 

Apqm Xapat: Yt. xix, 52. 

Gandarawa: Yt. xv, 28. 
urvasman-, “ exhilarating 
Asa: Ys. x, 8. 
uri'inyant-, “crushing”: 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 33. 
uskaf-ySstor, “ high-girt ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 54. 

i4 zgaraptd-drafSa-, “ possessing banners lifted high ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 37. 

■jraSivo-zanga-, “possessing an uplifted ankle”: 

Miffra: Yt. x, 61. 

Hqm-varati: Yt. xix, 39. 
jrizato-frasna-, “ possessing a silver spear ( ? ) ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 112. 

kar9dai'3sar, “ ? ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
karso-razah-, “(giving) laws to the furrow”; 

MiSra: Yt. x, 61. 
xraozdigta-, “most hard”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1 (cf. xxvi, 2). 
xratu-, “ wisdom ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
xratumant-, “ wise ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 

( krdtiinumt- is used of Indra in KV I, bdi, 12 ; x, cxiii, 1 ; and of the 
Asvins in I, clxxxiii, 2.) 
xraSwiSta-y “ most wise : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1 (cf. xxvi, 2). 
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arvi-dru-, “ possessing a sanguinary mace ” : 

Aesma: Ys. x, 8; xxvii, 1; Ivii, 32; Yt. xi, 15; xiii, 138; xvii, 5; 
xviii, 2; xix, 46, 95; Vd. ix, 13; x, 13, 16; xix, 43. 
serviiywnt-, “ terrible ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 33. 
xSaetOr, “shining”: 

Ap^m Napat: Ys. ii, 5; vi, 4; xvii, 4; Ixx, 6; G. iii, 8; Yt. ii, 9; 

V, 72; xix, 52; Sir. ii, 7, 30. 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 
xiaBro-di-, “ kingdom-giving ” : 

Mi0ra: Yt. x, 16, 65. 

xsaOro-naptar-, “grandchild of the kingdom (or, of Xsaflra!)”: 

Nairyo-sa»ha : Ys. xvii, 11; lix, 11; Xy. v, 6; Sir. i, 9; ii, 9. 
xsaOrya-, “ royal ” : 

Apqm Xapat: Ys. ii, 5; vi, 4; Ixv, 12, 13; Ixx, 6; G. iii, 8; Yt. ii, 9; 

V, 72; xix, 52; Sir. ii, 7, 30. 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 

Haoma: Ys. Ivii, 19; Yt. ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, 37, 39. 

{ksatriya- is used of Varuna in EV IV, xiii, 1; of Mitra-Varuna in 
VII, Ixiv, 2; VIII, XXV, 8; and of the Adityas in VIII, Ivi, 1.) 
xSaBryotama-, “most royal”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
eiayant-, “ ruling ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xiii, 63, 78. 

Mi0ra: Yt. x, 35. 

{kfdyant- is used of Varuna in EV I, xxiv, 14, and of Agni in III, 
XXV, 3.) 

xiayamnO', “ ruling ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 49. 

MiSra: Yt. x, 35. 
xieiOna-, “ shining ” : 

“Arodvi”: Yt. v, 15. 

Asi: Ys. ii, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 1, 14; Yt. xiii, 107; xvii, 1; Sir. ii, 25. 
Usah: G. V, 5. 

xatdvant-, “possessing effulgence”: 

Mah : Jfy. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 
xsvai-aH-, “ six-eyed ” : 

Dahaka: Ys. ix, 8; Yt. v, 34; xv, 24. 

(Cf. the dasa^a^aksd trUirsdn of EV X, xcix, 6, identified by Sfiya^a 
with ViSvarupa, son of Tvasty.) 
xivivi-Uu-, “possessing swift arrows”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 102. 

xSvivi-vdza-, “possessing swift fiight”: 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 37. 
gaeOo-fraSana-, “ helping creatures ” : 

“ Arodvl”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
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gaodiOra-, “ possessing the seed of the Kine ” : 

Mah: Ys. i, 11; iii, 13; iv, 16; vii, 13; xvi, 4; xxii, 13; Ny. iii, 1, 2, 
5, 7, 8; Yt. vii, 1, 3, o, 6, 7; xii, 33; Sir. i, 12; ii, 12; Vd. xxi, 9. 
gaomwtr, “ milky ” ; 

Haoma: Ys. x, 12. 
gaomavant-, “ milk-possessing ” : 

XTaranah; Yt. xviii, 1. 
gayo-da-, “ life-giving ” : 

Midra: Yt. x, 65. 
gufror, “ deep, mysterious ” : 

Pravasis: Yt. xiii, 30. 

Miflra: Yt. x, 25. 
gsri&or, “ greedy ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
g9r9Sixava-, “ possessing a greedy ? ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
garQtyaoiKt-, “ possessing a greedy f ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
iSistir-, “ insight ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 

Hstivant-, “ possessing insight”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 uames). 
ja'yiurvahr, “ alert ” : 

Mi^a: Ny. i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 

Ham-varati: Ys. Ixii, 5; Yt. xix, 39. 

(Cf. jagri'ds- as used of Mitra-Vartma in RV I, czxxvi, 3.) 
tawnor, “ sturdy ” : 

Amaia Spantas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 

Atar: VY 26. 

Damdis Upamana: Ys. i, 15; ii, 15; iii, 17; iv, 20; vi, 14; vii, 17, 26; 
xvii, 15; xxii, 17; Ixxi, 19, 23; Vsp. i, 7 ; ii, 9; Yt. x, 127: Sir. i, 
30; ii, 30. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 32, 33, 75. 

Mifoa: Yt. x, 61, 65, 112, 140; xi, 19. 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names), 57. 

Vata: Yt. XV, 46; Vd. xix, 13, 16; VY 24. 

Sraosa: Ys. iii, 20; iv, 23; vii, 20; Ivii, 1, 11, 33; Yt. xiii, 85; Sir. i, 
17 ; Vd. xviii, 14. 
taam&rat-, “ arising sturdy ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
taxmo-tqsyah-, “sturdier than sturdy”: 

Ham-varati: Vsp. vii, 3. 
tamnotama-, “ most sturdy ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
tat-ap-, “ possessing falling water ”: 

Mi0ra: Yt. x, 61. 

Satavaesa: Yt. xiii, 43, 44. 
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tanumaera-, “ whose body is the Spell ” : 

Miffra,: Yt. x, 25. 

Sraosa: Ys. iii, 20; iv, 23; vii, 20; Wi, 1, 33; Yt. xi, 19, 23; xiii, 85; 
Vd. xviii, 14. 

tanSiStti-, “ most sturdy ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

Haoma: Ys. xi, 7. 
tafndhvant-, “ possessing a glow ” : 

Mah: Ny. iii, 7; Yt. v, 5. 

(Cf. tdpasvant- as used of Agni in RV VI, v, 4.) 
taro-tbaeSa-, “ overcoming hostility ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 

(Cf. tardddvesas- as used of Indra in RV I, c, 3.) 
tHi-arSti-, “sharp-speared”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 102. 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
tiiinavant-, “ possessing sharpness ” : 

Mi^a: AZ 6. 

tiiyarit( f )-, “ sharp-spearman ”{ ?) : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
tiivamt-, “ possessing sharpness ”: 

Midra : VY 4. 

txtiniSad-, “ sitting silently ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
tamcmthaena-, “ consisting of darkness ” : 

DruJ: Yt. xix, 95. 

Bamnahvant-, “ careful ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 49. 

Xvaranah: Yt. xix, 9, 45. 

Bicaxsa-, “ active ” : 

Haoma: Ys. xi, 10. 

Brdtar-, “ protector ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12, 13 (74 names; twice!). 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 5, 11, 32. 

(tratdr- is used of Agni in RV I, xxxi, 12; xliv, 5; IV, iv, 10; V, 
xxiv, 1; VI, i, 5; xlviii, 2; VIII, xlix, 5; of Indra in I, xliv, 5; 
cxxix, 10, 11; clxxviii, 5; IV, xvii, 17; VI, xxv, 7; xlvii, 11; 
of Visnu in I, civ, 4; of the Maruts in IH, Ivi, 22.) 

BrikamaraSa-, “ three-pated ” : 

Dahaka: Ys. ix, 8; Yt. v, 34; xv, 24. 

(See under xsvai-asi-.) 

Brizafabr, “ three-mouthed ” : 

Dahaka: Ys. ix, 8; Yt. v, 29, 34; xv, 19, 24; xix, 47, 49, 50. 

Br(if9Sa-, “ rich ” : 

Saoka: Yt. xiii, 42. 
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daeva-, “ demonic ” : 

DruJ: Ys. ix, 8; Ivii, 15; Vd. xviii, 31. 
daevo-dsta-, “ demon-created ” : 

Azi: Ys. xvi, 8; Vd. xviii, 19, 21, 22. 

ViSatu: Yt. x, 93. 

Zy^m: Vd. i, 2, 19; ii, 22; vii, 27; xix, 43. 
dainhu-paitir, “ lord of the land ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 78, 99. 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 27. 
daiahu-fraSana-, “helping the land”: 

“ Aradvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
daSvah-, “ creating, creator ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1; iv, 7, vi, 1; xxii, 1; xxiv, 12; Yt. xiii, 78; 
Sir. i, 8, 15, 23; ii, 8, 15, 23; Vd. ii, 20, 21, 39, 42; iii, 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 13, 10; etc. 

Spanta Mainyu: Yt. x, 143. 
dararya-arStaya-, “ possessing a long spear ” : 

Mitfra: Yt. x, 102. 
danyo-gava-, “ long-handed ” : 

Busy^sta; Yt. x, 97, 134; Vd. xi, 9, 12; xviii, 16, 24. 
darayo^arOman-, “ long tranquillising ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
darsyd-vdraBman-, “ long-protecting ”: 

ASi: Ys. lii, 1. 
darayo-hataSrayana-, “ ? ” : 

Drvasph: Yt. ix, 1. 
darayO-xvaSata-, “ long-autonomous ” : 

Vayah: Ky. i, 1. 

Zrvan: Ys. Ixii, 10; Ny. i, 8; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21. 
darH-, “ hardy ” : 

Vata: Ys. xiii, 3; Vsp. vii, 4; Yt. viii, 33, 34; xiii, 2; xviii, 5, 7. 
darSita-, “ bold ” : 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 11. 

{dhrHtd- is used of Indra in RV VIII, xxxiii, 6; Ixxxv, 17 ; X, cxiii, 5; 
cxxrviii, 4; and of the Maruts in X, Ixxxiv, 1.) 
darai-dru-, “ possessing a hold mace ” : 

Sraoia: Ys. iii, 20; iv, 23; vii, 20; Ivii, 1; Yt. xi, 23; xiii, 85; Sir. 
i, 17 ; Vd. xviii, 14. 

danziita- (the reading of Ml 2), “most firm”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
dasa0av(mt-, “ rich in possessions ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
dahaka-, “ ? ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
dahma-, “ pious ” : 

Afriti: Ys. ii, 15; iii, 17; iv, 20; vi, 14; vii, 17, 26; viii, 1; xvii, 15; 
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xxii, 17; Ixx, 3; Ixxi, 19; Vsp. i, 7; ii, 9; is, 2; Sir. i, 30; ii, 30; 
Afr. i, 13; P. 32, 33. 

(daami- is used of Indra in RV I, iv, 6; Isii, 5, 11, 12; cssis, 3; eta; 
of Agni in I, cxlviii, 4; II, is, 5; IV, i, 3; etc.; of Indra- Vanina 
in rV, sli, 6; of Pusan in I, xlii, 10; and of the Mamts in V, 
xli, 13.) 

Mtar-, “creator”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8, 12, 13 (74 names; thrice!). 
dato-saoka^, “possessing granted (or, created) advantage”: 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 1. 

Mi0ra: Yt. s, 25. 
ddmi-, “ creative ” : 

Armaiti: Ys. axexiv, 10; Vsp. sis, 2. 
dSmiSdta-, “ created by the Creator ” : 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 60, 61. 

Cans Urvan : Yt. xiv, 54. 

Mi4ra: Yt. x, 61. 

Haoma: Ys. x, 10. 

duSciSror, “possessing an evil appearance (or, seed) 

DmJ: Yt. six, 94, 95. 
duixoaranah-, “ possessing an evil glory ” : 

Aesma: Yt. six, 95. 

Angra Mainyu: VY 44. 

duidaena-, “possessing an evil religion (or, ego)”: 

Angra Mainyu: FW iv, 2. 

Dahaka: Yt. six, 47. 
duzdd-, “ evil-thinking ” : 

Aesma: Ys. Ivii, 25; Yt. x, 93, 97, 134. 

Angra Mainyu: Yt. xvii, 19; Vd. vii, 27; xi, 10; six, 1, 5, 6, 8, 
9, 12, 44. 

duiddman-, “possessing an evil creation”: 

Angra Mainyu: Ys. Ixi, 2; Vd. xix, 6. 
duzdqfaSra^, “ making fathers of wretched understanding ” ( ! ) : 

Zaurvan: Vd. xix, 43. 
duzvarastavarez-, “working evil”: 

Angra Mainyu: Yt. xix, 96. 
duraedarStar-, “ far-seer ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
duraedanHama-, “most far-seeing”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 

Rasnu: Yt. xii, 7. 
durae-sukor, “far-glancing”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 4. 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 30. 
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duraoia-, “holding death afar”: 

Eaoma: Ys. xlii, 5 (cf. wxxii, li) j ix, 2, 4, 7, 10, 13, 19, 20, 21; 
X, 21; xi, 3, 10; Sir. ii, 30. 
drayvcmt-, “ fiendish ” : 

Angra Mainyu: Ys. xxvii, 1; Ivii, 32; Ixxii, 5; Yt. i, 19; x, 118; 
xiii, 71, 78. 

darazi-yaoxadra-, “ possessing sturdy attack ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 54. 
daraera^, “ sturdy ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 

(Cf. dr^hd- as used of Indra in RV VIII, xxiv, 10.) 
drvo-aparandyuka-, “possessing sound children”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 

drv6-urva$a-, “ possessing sound friends ” : 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 

drvo-caiman-, “ possessing sound eyes ” : 

Tistrya: Ny. i, 8; Yt. viii, 12. 
drvo-pasu-, “ possessing sound flocks ” : 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 

drvS-varatOr-, “possessing a sound abode (t)”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 

(Cf. dhruvdk^ema- as used of Mitra-Varuna in RV IV, xiii, 3; V, 
Ixxii, 2.) 

drvS-ataora-, “possessing sound cattle”: 

Drvaspa : Yt. ix, 1. 

drvd-st&iti-, “possessing sound standing (?)”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 
thaeSo-twra-, “ overcoming hostility ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 

(Cf. dvesdyut- as used of Agni in RV IV, xi, 5.) 
tbaego-taurvcm-, “ conquering hostility ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
nairya-, “ manly, heroic ” : 

H^m-varati: Vsp. vii, 3; Yt. x, 66, 71; xi, 2; xix, 38, 39; Sir. i, 22; 
ii, 22. 

{ndrya- is used of Indra in RV I, Ixiii, 3; cxxi, 12; IV, xxix, 2; 
VII, XX, I ; XXV, 1 ; X, xxix, 7 ; of Visnu in VII, c, 1 ; of Soma 
in IX, cvii, 1; and of the Maruts in I, clxvi, 5.) 
nemo-xiaSra-, “possessing a mild(T) kingdom”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
tuimo-xSaSryotama-, “possessing the mildest(?) kingdom”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
nqmyosu-, “ possessing bending twigs ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16. 
niSasnaiBii-, “ laying weapons down ” : 

Daena: Ys. xii, 9. 
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nimarazUto, “ ? ” : 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 
nispa-, “ casting down 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
nara-gar-, “ man-devouring ” : 

Azi: Ys. ix, 11; xix, 40. 
nmano-paiti-, “ lord of the house ” : 

Atar: Ys. xvii, 11. 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 27. 

(Cf. ddmpati- as used of Agni in RV I, cxxvii, 8; V, xxii, 4; VIII, 
Ixxiii, 7; and of Indra in VIII, Iviii, 16.) 
nmanyant-, “ ? ” ; 

Usah: G. v, 5. 
paiti-payu-, “cautious”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
pania-aadvara-, “possessing fifty doors(?)”: 

Vasi: Ys. xlii, 4. 

payahr, “milk (i. e. sap-) (giving)”: 

MaiSyoi-zaromaya : Vsp. i, 2; ii, 2. 
parahaviatamo, “ farthest reaching ” : 

Rasnu: Yt. xii, 7. 

pairi-dahyu-, “(dwelling) round about the country”: 

Midra: Ny. ii, 11; Yt. x, 144. 
pard-kavid-, “ far-reaching ” : 

Miera: Yt. x, 102. 
patar-, “ protector ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 

(Cf. paid narddm as used of Indra in RV II, xx, 3.) 
paSmainyotama-, “most road (-preparing)”: 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16. 

pdyaoza-, “causing (water) to surge away”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
payu-, “ guardian ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
piSana-, “ ? ” : 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 
pu8rd-dd-, “ son-giving ”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 65. 

paraBu-frdka-, “ broadly proceeding ” ; 

“ Arodvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 

Daena: Yt. x, 64. 

paraBu-yaona-, “ possessing broad places ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 

paraBu-vaidayanO', “possessing a broad look-out”: 

MWra: Ny. i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 
paraBu-varah-, “ broad-breasted ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 54. 
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pi>raeu-sraonir; “ broad-hipped ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 54. 

(Cf. prthujaghdna- as used of Indrani in RV X, Ixxxvi, 8.) 
psr96varasta{rf)-, “ broad-spearman ( ?)”: 

Vayu; Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
p9raBvar9sti-, “ broad-speared ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
paradvira-, “possessing broad vision”: 

Asi : Yt. xvii, 1. 

paso-tanu-, “possessing a damned body”: 

Aesma: Yt. x, 97, 137. 
pouru-iSta^, “ desired by many ”: 

Xvaranah: Yt. xviii, 1. 
pouru-darstar-, “ many-seeing ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
pouru-darstama^, “ most many-seeing ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
pouru-baeSazOr, “ many -healing ” : 

Atar : Ky. v, 6 ; Sir. i, 9 ; ii, 9. 

Yazatas : VY 7. 

pouru-mahrka-, “possessing the death of many”: 

Angra Mainyu: Ys. Ixi, 2; Yt. iii, 13, 14; x, 97, 134; xv, 56; xvii, 19; 
-xviii, 2; Vd. i, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; 
xix, 1, 43, 44; xxii, 2, 9; VY 44; Aog. 28. 
pouru-yaoxiti-, “possessing many qualities”: 

Mitfra: Yt. x, 61. 

pouru-vqOtca-, “ possessing many herds ” : 

Xvaranah: Yt. xviii, 1. 
pouru-saraSd-, “possessing many sorts”: 

Haoma: Ys. x, 12. 

pouru-spaxiti-, “ possessing many spies”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 

pouru-spada-, “ possessing many armies ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 37. 
pouru-xcaxanah-, “ possessing much glory ” : 

Ahura Mazda: VY 24. 

Atar: Xy. v, 6; Sir. i, 9; ii, 9. 

Yazatas: VY 7. 

Xvaranah: Yt. xviii, 1. 

pouru(s)-3fca6ra^, “possessing much bliss (or, many blessed abodes)”: 

Asi: Yt. xviii, 4; xix, 54. 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 

Raman : AZ 7. 

fraourxaistrima-, “having the ingathering (of the herds)”: 

AyaSrima: Ys. i, 9; ii, 9; iii, 11; iv, 14; vi, 8; vii, 11; xvii, 8; 
xxii, 11. 
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fraxiti-da-, “giving fulness”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 65. 
fraxStya^, “to be questioned ( ?)”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
fracwra-, “going before”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 ( 47 names). 
frat-Sp-, “water-filling”: 

Miflra: Yt. x, 61. 
framanr-nwr-, “ man- ? ” : 

Usah: G. V, 5. 

Hqm-varati: Vsp. vii, 3. 
framan-naro-vira-, “ ? man’s insight ” : 

Usah: G. v, 5. 

Hqm-varati: Vsp. vii, 3. 
frasfandayant-, “ destroying ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 33. 
fraspd-, “ casting forth ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
fraspayaoxaSra-, “ casting forth the onslaught ” : 

Daena: Ys. xii, 9. 
frasruta^, “ famous ” : 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 29, 30, 35. 

Mi^ra: Yt. x, 47. 

fraS6-kara-, “making prepared (for the renovation of the world) ”(!) : 

Varotfra-yna: Yt. xiv, 28. 
frddat-gaeSa-, “furthering creatures”: 

Arstat: Ys. i, 7; ii, 7; iii, 9; iv, 12; vi, 6; vii, 9; xvii, 6; xxii, 9 
Vsp. vii, 2; G. v, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; x, 139; xi, 16, 21 
xiii, 18; Sir. i, 7, 18, 26; ii, 7, 18, 26. 

Asa: Ys. xxxiii, 11 (cf. xlvi, 12). 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xvi, 1; Iv, 3; Vsp. xi, 1. 

Daena : VY 14. 

Sraosa: Ys. i. 7; ii, 7; iii, 1, 9; iv, 12; vi, 6, 17; vii, 1, 9; xvii, 6 
xxii, 9; Ivi, 5; Ivii, 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 19, 21, 23, 27, 30, 33 
G. V, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; xi, 1; Sir. i, 7; ii, 7, 17. 

Haoma: Y’s. xiii, 5; x, 21; Yt. viii, 33; Sir. ii, 30. 
frddarasra-, “ forth-shining ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

/rap®-, “having forward (flowing) water ”(?): 

Satavaesa: Yt. viii, O, 62; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13. 
frdimi-, “ ? ” : 

Haoma: Ys. xUi, 5; x, 21; Ivii, 19; Yt. viu, 33; ix, 17; x, 88 
xvii, 37, 39; Sir. ii, 30. 
frida-, “ beloved ” : 

Armaiti; Vd. ii, 10. 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 34; Yt. xi, 20. 
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fryor, “ dear ” : 

SraoSa: Ya. Ivii, 34; Yt. xi, 20. 
fiaoni-manzor-, “ touching with exuberance ( ? ) ” : 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 
fSilmant-, “ possessing cattle ” : 

Ahura Hazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
fSu^e-mQBra-, “ spell of the cattle-owner” (name of Ys. Iviii, 4-7) ; 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
iaevard-casman-, “possessing ten thousand eyes”: 

Miera: Ys. i, 3; ii, 3; iii, 5; iv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; xvii, 2; xxii, 5; 
ILx, 2; Ny. i, 6, 15; ii, 10; G. i, 2, 8, 10; Yt. vi, 5; x, 7 (ef. 
X, 82), 91, 141; Sir. i, 16; ii, 16. 
baevarg-spasana-, “ possessing ten thousand spies ” : 

Miera: Yt. x, 24, 27, 46, 60, 69, 82, 141, 143; xvii, 16. 
baiiaza-, “ healing ” : 

Mah: Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 

(Of. bhis&j- as used ot the Asvins in RV I, cxvi, 16; clvii, 6; VIII, 
xviii, 8; Ixxv, 1; X, xxxix, 3, 5.) 
baeSazy<v-, “ healing ” : 

“ Aradri ”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 1. 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8, 12 (74 names; twice!). 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 30, 32. 

Vanant: Yt. xxi, 1. 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16; x, 7; Ivii, 19; Yt. ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, 37, 39. 

Hapto-iringa : Sir. i, 13; ii, 13. 
baeiaeyotama-, “most healing”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 

(Cf. bhisdktama- as used of Rudra in RV II, xxxiii, 4.) 
barajdya-, “ victory -bearing ”( ?) : 

Xvaronah: VY 40. 

barat-a/varata-, “ bearing possessions ” : 

Saoka: Yt. xiii, 42. 
barat-ayapta-, “ hearing boons ” : 

Saoka: Yt. xiii, 42. 
barat-zaoBra-, “ bearing libations ” ; 

Cista: Yt. x, 126; xvi, 1. 
baro-x^arana-, “ bearing glory ■■ : 

Vora#ra 7 na: Vd. xix, 37. 
hdnumant-, “ shining ” : 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 6. 

{bhSnvmdnt- is used of Agni in RV V, i, 11.) 
bamya-, “ radiant ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 37. 
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bazu-staoyah-, “ stronger ( i. e. deeper ) than a fathom ” : 

“Aradvl”: Yt. v, 7. 

bazus-aojah-, “ possessing strength of arm ” : 
iliflra: Yt. X, 25. 

Sraosa : Ys. Ivii, 33. 

{bahiiojas- is used of Indra in RV X, cxi, 6, and of the Maruts in 

YIII, XX, 6.) 

bizinro-ciDra-, possessing two-legged seed 
DniJ: Yt. xiii, 129. 
buxti-, “ howling ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
bucahin,-, “possessing howling”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
baraxSa-, “ welcomed ” : 

Armaiti : Ys. xxxiv, 9; xliv, 7 (cf. xlviii, 6). 
b^irazant-, “ high ” : 

Apqm Napaf: Ys. i, 5; ii, 5; iii, 7; iv, 10; vi, 4; vii, 7; xvii, 4; 
xxii, 7; Ixv, 12, 13; Ixx, 6; G. iii, 2, 8, 11; Yt. ii, 4, 9; v, 72; 
xix, 52; Sir. i, 7, 30; ii, 7, 30; FW vii, 1. 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 

“Aradvl”: Yt. v, 15. 

Asi: Ys. ii, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 14; Ivii, 3; Yt. viii, 38; x, 68; xi, 8; 
xvii, 1, 15, 17, 21, 25, 26, 31, 35, 39, 43, 47, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59; 
xviii, 3, 4; Sir. ii, 25. 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 

Ahura-MiSra: Ys. i, 11; ii, 11; Yt. x, 113, 145. 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2, 4. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 

Miffra: Xy. i, 6; Yt. x, 7, 25. 

Rasnu: Yt. x, 100; xii, 6; xvii, 16. 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 30. 

Haoma: Ys. x, 21; Sir. ii, 30; Vd. xix, 19. 
b&razi-Sa-, “possessing lofty sight”: 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 11. 
barazyasta-, “ high-girdled ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 

MiSra: Ys. Ivii, 30. 

mainyu spintotama-, “most holy spirit”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
mairya-, “ deceitful ” : 

Angra Mainyu: Vd. xxii, 2, 9. 

Busyasta: FW x, 42. 
marso-kara-, “ ? ” : 

Veratfrayna: Yt. xiv, 28. 
marzdikavant-, “ compassionate ”: 

HaSis: Vsp. ix, 5. 
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masita-, “great”: 

•• Aradvl ” : Ys. Ixv, 3. 
maziita-, “ most great ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1; xvi, 1. 

Daena: Ys. xii, 9. 

Miflra: Yt. x, 142. 
mazdadata-, “created by Mazda”: 

Atar: Ys. xvii, 11; lix, 11. 

Cista: Ys. 0, 9; xxii, 24; xxv, 5; Xy. i, 8; Yt. xvi, 1, 2, 4, 7, 20; 

Sir. i. 24; ii, 24. 

Daena: Yt. ii, 12. 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1, o, 6, 11, 32, 33; Sir. i, 14; ii, 14. 

Rata: Yt. ii, 3, 8; Sir. i, 5; ii, 5; Vd. xix, 19; VY 37. 

Vanant: Xy. i, 8; Yt. viii, 12; xii, 26; xxi, 1; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13. 
Vata: Ys. xlii, 3; Vsp. vii, 4; Yt. viii, 33; xiv, 2; xviii, 5, 7; 

Vd. xix, 13, 16; VY 24. 

Varaflra 7 na : Vd. xix, 37. 

Saoka: Yt. i, 21; ii, 2, 7: iii, 0; xii, 4, 6; xiii, 42; Sir. i, 3; ii, 3; 

Vd. xxii, 3, 4. 

Saokaiita : Xy. i, 8. 

Satavaesa: Yt. viii. 0, 62; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13. 

Savah: Ys. i, 14; ii, 14; iii, 16; iv, 19; vi, 13; vii, 16; xvii, 14; 

xxii, 16; Xy. v, 5; Yt. xvii, 62; Sir. i, 9, 25; ii, 9, 25; Vd. xix, 18. 
Haoma: Ys. x, 17; xi, 8. 

Xvarauah: Ys. i, 14; Xy. v, 5, 6; Yt. x, 67; xiii, 65, 134; xiv, 2; 
xix, 9, 13, 45, 54; Sir. i, 9, 25, 28; ii. 9. 25. 28. 
mazdayasnya-, " Mazda -honouring ”: 

Daena: Ys. xxxv, 1; 0, 9; viii. 3; xii, 9; xiii. 1, 3, 8; xv, 1; xvi, 6; 
xvii, 13; xxii, 15, 22, 24, 25; xxiv, 8; .xxv, 5, 6; Ixx, 3; l.xxi, 4; 
Vsp. vii, 2; ix, 2, 7 ; X, 2; xi, 5, 18; Xy. i, 8; G. ii, 7; v, 6; 
Yt. ii, 12; viii, 23, 29; ix, 26; x, 68, 117, 126; xi, 3, 16, 21; 
xiii, 94; xvi, 1; xvii, 16; xviii, 8; xix, 69, 82; Sir. i, 24, 29; 
ii, 24, 29; Vd. ii, 42; iii, 30, 31, 40, 41, 42; v, 21; ix, 52; x, 18; 
xix, 6, 7, 13, 16; W 10, 14, 34. .3.5. 37. 42, .52; Xir. 41. 
mazddh-. “ wise ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8, 12 (74 names; twice!). 
mayu-. “ skilful ”: 

XairyO-sanha : Yt. x. 52. 

(Cf. mtiyin- as used of Varuna in RV VII, xxviii, 4; X, xcix, 10; 
cxlvii, 5 ; of Indra in VIII, l.xv, 1 ; and of the Asvins in VI, 
Ixiii, 5.) 

mQzii-rayi-. "possessing great riches”: 

Asi : Ys. xliii, J2. 
miMk-, “ ? ”: 

Asi: Ys. Iii, 1. 

mosu-kairya-, “possessing swift action”: 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 
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yaoxitivcmt-, “ skilful ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 49. 

Mah : Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 

Miflra: Yt. x, 61. 

Xvaranah: Yt. xix, 9, 45. 
yavaeji-, “-ever-living ” : 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxxix, 3; iv, 4; xxiv, 9; Vsp. ix, 4; xi, 12. 
yavaesu, “ ever-advantageous ” : 

Amasa Spantas; Ys. xxxix, 3; iv, 4; xxiv, 9; Vsp. ix, 4; xi, 12. 
y airy a-, “ yearly ” : 

Husiti: Ys. i, 6; ii, 6; G. iv, 2, 10, 13; Sir. i, 6; ii, 6; Yt. ii, 3, 5, 
8, 10; iii, 11. 

yaskarat-, “making the consummation (of the world)”: 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

yaskarastama^, “most making the consummation (of the world)”: 
Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

yasto-zayah-, “ possessing weapons girded on ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 37. 
yuxta-OfSpar, “ possessing yoked horses ” : 

Drvaspa; Yt. ix, 2. 
raeva-, “ radiant ” : 

Hvara: Ys. 0, 9; xxii, 24; Ny. i, 10, 17; Yt. vi, 7; Sir. i, 11. 
raevant-, “ radiant ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. 0, 8; i, 1; iv, 7; vi, 10; xii, 1; xvi, 3; xvii, 10; 
xxii, 1, 23; xxiv, 12, 28; xxv, 4; xxvii, 2; lix, 10; Vsp. xi, 16; 
Yt. i, 0, 22, 23; ii, 6; Sir. i, 1, 8, 15, 23; ii, 1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. i, 8; 
FW V, 1, 2. 

Tistrya: Ys. i, 11; iii, 13; iv, 16; vii, 13; xvi, 4; xxii, 13; xxvii, 2; 
Ny. i, 8; Yt. viii, 0, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 16, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 55, 56, 57, 60, 62; xii, 27; 
xviii, 7; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13; Vd. xix, 37. 

Mah; Ny. iii, 7; Yt. vii, 5. 

Mi^a: Yt. x, 78. 

Satavaesa: Yt. viii, 32. 

[revdnt- is used of Indra in RV I, iv, 2; VI, xliv, 11; VIII, ii, 11, 13; 
of Varuna in X, xxxvi, 3; of Mitra in VIII, xlvii, 9; of Brahma^as 
Pati in I, xviii, 2; and of Usas in X, xxxv, 4.) 
raoxsna-, “ shining ” : 

Atar : VY 4. 

Tistrya; Yt. viii, 2. 

(Cf. rukmd- as used of Agni in RV I, xcvi, 5; X, xlv, 8.) 
raoiahvant-, “ shining ” : 

Asa: Ys. xxxvii, 4. 
raoi'inavant-, “shining”: 

Mah : AZ 6. 
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raoraSa-, “possessing a swift car”: 

Parandl: Yt. viii, 38; x, 66; Sir. i, 25; ii, 25; VY 8. 
rayu-, “ light, swift ” : 

Usah: G. v, 5. 

Parandl: Vsp. vii, 2. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

ratuxSaera-, “possessing lordship of the rata”: 

Ahura Mazda: Vsp. xi, 1. 
raSaesta/r-, “ warrior ” : 

Atar: Ys. Ixii, 8 (gloss) ; Ny. v, 6; Sir. i, 9; ii, 9; VY 26. 

MWra: Yt. v, 53; x, 25, 102, 112, 140. 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 33. 

(rathesthd- is used of Indra in RV I, clxxiii, 4, 5; II, xvii, 3; 
VI, xxi, 1; xxiii, 5; VIII, iv, 13; xxxiii, 14; IX, xcvii, 49.) 
ranjat-aspa-, “ making horses run swiftly ” : 

Usah: G. V, 5. 
rapant-, assisting”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. Ixx, 1. 
ravat-aspa-, “making horses run swiftly”: 

Usah: G. V, 5. 

ravS-fraodman-, “possessing swift flight”: 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
rasista-, “ most upright ” : 

Cista: Ys. 0, 9; xxii, 24; xxv, 5; Xy. i, 8; Yt. .x, 126; xi, 16, 21; 

x^'i, 1, 2, 4, 7, 20; Sir. i, 24; ii, 24; Vd. xix, 39. 

Rasnu: Ys. i, 7; ii, 7; iii, 9; vi, 6; vii, 9; xvi, 5; xvii, 6; xxii, 9; 

Ixv, 12, 13; Ixx, 3; Vsp. vii, 2; xi, 6; G. v, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; 

X, 126; xi, 16, 21; xii, 7, 38; xiii, 86; Sir. i, 7, 18; ii, 7, 18; 

VY 52; Phi. tr. of Vd. xiii, 9. 
ramanivant-, “ peaceful ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 9. 

rdma-sayana-, “ possessing a peaceful abode ” : 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

Miera: Xy. ii, 13; Yt. x, 4. 
rasant-, “ ? ” : 

Asi : Ys. lii, 1, 3. 
rqrama-, “ calming ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 40. 
ronjiSta-, “most swift”: 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii. 75. 
vaedUta-, “ most wise ” : 

Rasnu: Yt. xii, 7. 
vaezyarsta (rf)-, “ sharp-lancer ( ? ) ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
vaezyarsti-, “possessing a sharp lance”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
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vauhu-dah-, “good-giving”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xxxviii, 4. 

Yazatas: Ys. i, 19; xvi, 9; xxiii, 4; xxiv, 34. 

( vasudS.- is used of Indra in RV VIII, xcix, 4. ) 
vatMitivant-, “victorious”: 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 33. 
vana-t-pasana^, “ winning in battle ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 30, 35, 40. 
vanant-, “ conquering ” : 

Uparatat: Ys. i, 6; ii, 6; iii, 8; iv, 11; vi, 5; vii, 8; xvii, 5; xxii, 8; 
Ixxii, 9; Vsp. i, 6; ii, 8; G. iv, 2, 10, 13; Yt. ii, 5, 10; V, 86; 
X, 33; xiii, 34, 42; xiv, 64; Sir. i, 7, 20; ii, 7, 20; Afr. i, 9; 
FW V, 1, 2. 

vano-vispa-, “ all-conquering ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 44 (47 names). 
varacahvant-, “energetic”: 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 49. 

Mah: Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 

Xvaranah: Yt. xix, 9, 45. 
varato-raSa-, “ possessing a rolling car”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 

(Cf. the suL-rd ratha of the Asvins in RV I, xlvii, 7; cxviii, 2, 3; 
clxxxiii, 2, 3; III, hnii, 3; IV, xliv, 5; X, xxxix, 1; and of Surya 
in X, Ixxxv, 20.) 

varadat-gaeSa-, “increasing creatures”: 

Arstat; Ys. i, 7; ii, 7; iii, 9; iv, 12; vi, 6; vii, 9; xvii, 6; xxii, 9; 
Vsp. vii, 2; G. v. 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; x, 139; xi, 16, 21; 
xiii, 18; Sir. i, 7, IS; ii, 7, IS. 
varsniharUa-, “ram-freeing”: 

AyaSrima ; Ys. i, 9; ii, 9; iii, 11; iv, 14; vi, 8; vii, 11; xvii, 8; 
xxii, 11; Vsp. i, 2. 
varazayant-, "efficacious”: 

Vohu Manah; Ys. xlv, Jf. 
vaso-xsaSra-, “ possessing dominion at pleasure ” : 

Haoma ; Ys. ix, 25. 

lasO-gcLoyaoiti-, “possessing fields at pleasure”: 

MiSra: Yt. x, 60. 

vasO-yaona-. “ possessing abodes at pleasure ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 34. 

vasO-yana-, “possessing favour at pleasure”: 

Miera : Yt. x, 60. 
vax'irat-, “ arising energetic 
Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
vah iatii-, “ best ” ; 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1. 

(Also the conventional epithet of Asa.) 
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vahmo-sandah-, “ prayer-fulfllling ” : 

Miffra: Yt. x, 25. 
l araerwyna-, “ victorious ” : 

Fravasis: YY. xiii, 40, 156, 
lustravant-, “possessing pastures”: 

HaSis : Vsp. i, 9 ; ii, 1 1 ; ix, 5. 

Husiti : Ys. xlviii, 11. 

‘custro-datainya-, “ relating to the fodder-harvest”: 

MaiSyoi-sam : Vsp. i, 2; ii, 2. 
r^fftcm-dd-, “ herd-giving ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 65. 
vqffico-fruSana-, “ herd-furthering”: 

“Aradvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
vqOioya-, “ relating to herds ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
viSafvo-kara-, “making demon-foes”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
viScOista-, "best-deciding”: 

Rasuu: Yt. xii, 7. 
vindat-spCiSa-. “ army-finding ” : 

Miflra; Yt. x, 35. 
vindix'caranak-, " glory-finding”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
vivaoxa-. "causing (water) to surge apart”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 

Vieira-, "deciding”: 

Fravasis : Yt. xiii, 40. 
vliar-, "pursuer”: 

Ahura ilazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
vldaeva-, “ antidemonic ”: 

“Aradvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Xy. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xiii, 146. 
rldaka-, “ finding ( ? ) ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
vldvaestva-, “ unantagonisable ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
vldvant-, "knowing”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xlv, 3; xlviii, 2. 
vlSavi-, “ free from deceit ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names), 
vivayant-, “ driving hence ”: 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 40, 
vlspafai-, " all-shaping ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
vJspaiti-, "lord of the village”: 

MiSra: Yt. x, 112. 
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Haoma: Ys. ix, 27. 

(vijpdti- is used of Agni in RV I, xii, 2; xxvi, 7; lx, 2; clxiv, 1; 
III, ii, 10; xiii, 5; V, iv, 3; vi, 5; VII, vii, 4; xv, 7; VIII, xxiii, 
13, 14; xliv, 26; xlix, 19; X, iv, 4; of Indra in III, xl, 3; and 
of Vanina in VYII, xxv, 16.) 
mspavanya-, “all-conquering”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 

vispa vohu mazdaSdta asaciOra, “ all good things Mazda-given, with seed 
from Asa ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
vlspa-x^dOra-, “(giving) all comfort”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
vispd-hUat-, “ all-perceiving”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xlv, 4; Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
visp6-af»man-, “ containing all verses ” : 

Daena: VY 14. 

vigpo-mahrka-, “ possessing the death of all ” : 

Angra Mainyu: Yt. i, 19; xiii, 71. 
vispo-viSvant; “ all-knowing ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xii, 1; Vd. xix, 20, 26. 

Miflra: Yt. x, 24, 27, 35, 46, 60, 69, 82, 141, 143. 

(Cf. vUvdvedaa- as used of Mitra-Varuna in RV VIII, xxv, 3; of Agni 
in I, xii, 1; xxxiii, 6; xliv, 7; cxxviii, 8; cxliii, 4; cxlvii, 3; 
III, xxv, 1; IV, iv, 13; viii, 1; X, iv, 4; of Varuna in VIII, 
xiii, 1 ; of the Maruts in I, Ixiv, 8 ; V, lx, 7 ; of the Adityas in V, 
Ixvii, 3; VIII, xviii, 11; xlvii, 3; of the All-Gods in VIII, xxvii, 
2, 4, 11, 19-21; vUvavid- is used of Agni in III, xix, 1; xxix, 7; 
V, iv, 3 ; X, xci, 3 ; and of Soma in IX, xxviii, 1 ; xcvii, 56. ) 
■mspo-vanzya-, “ all-working ” : 

Daena: VY 14. 
vispd-hank3r9ffya^, “ 

Daena: VY 14. 
vispe-maziita-, “all-greatest”: 

Sraosa: Ys. xxzfiii, 5. 
vUavant-, “venomous”: 

A2i: Ys, ix, 11; xix, 40. 
fXso-vacpa-, “ poison-spitting”: 

Mi-. Ys. ix, 30. 

vouru-gaoyaoiti-, “ possessing wide pastures ”: 

Mi^a: Ys. 0, 8; i, 3 ; ii, 3; iii, 5; iv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; xvi, 5; xvii, 2; 
xxii, 4, 23; xxv, 4; ILx, 2; brv, 12, 13; Ixviii, 22; Ixx, 3; Ixxii, 6; 
Vsp. i, 6; ii, 9; vii, 2; xi, 6; Ky. i, 6, 15; ii, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17; 
G. i. 2, 7, 8, 10; Yt. ii, 4, 9; vi, 5; viii, 7, 38; x, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 43, 52, 60, 78, 86, 87, 91, 94, 95, 98, 99, 
114, 115. 120, 121, 122, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 139, 
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146; xi, 16, 21; xiii, 18, 86, 95; xvii, 16; xix, 35; Sr. i, 7, 16; 
ii, 7, 16; Vd. iii, 1; xix, 15. 

(Cf. urUgavyuti- as used of Soma in RV IX, xc, 4; the urvi gdvyuti 
of Aditi in IX, Ixxiv, 3; and the urvi gdvyati to which Mitra- 
Varuna hasten in V, Ixvi, 3.) 
vouru-doiSrcu, “ wide-seeing ” : 

Rata: Yt. ii, 3, 8; Sir. i, 5; ii, 5; VY 8. 

Saoka: Yt. ii, 2, 7; iii, 0; Sir. i, 3; ii, 4; Vd. xix, 37. 

(Cf. urucdksas- as used of Surya in RV VII, xxxv, 8; Ixiii, 4; and of 
Varuna in I, xxv, 5, 16.) 
vouru-rafnah-, “ wide-reaching ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1. 

Daena: VY 14. 

vohumant-, “ possessing goods ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xii, 1; Vd. xix, 11. 
vohvarSta ( r ? ) -, “ weal- worker ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 44 (47 names). 
vohvavant-, “ possessing good light ” : 

Mah: X'y. iii, 7; Yt. vii, 5. 
varadrajan-, “ victorious ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. Iv, 4; Vap. xi, 1. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 47, 156. 

Vata: Yt. x, 9; xii, 4, 6; xiii, 47, 48. 

Sraoga: Ys. i, 7; ii, 7 ; iii, 1, 9; iv, 12; vi, 6, 17; vii, 1, 9; xvii, 6; 
xxii, 9; Ivi, 5; Ivii, 1, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 21, 22, 27, 30, 33; 
Vsp. xvi, 1; G. V, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 10; xi, 1, 3, 7, 8; Sir. ii, 7, 17; 
Vd. xix, 40; AZ 6. 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16 (cf. x, 9). 

(Cf. vrtrahdn- as a standing epithet of Indra in RV; also of Agni 
in I, lix, 6; Ixxiv, 3; Ixxviii, 4; III, xx, 4; VI, xvi, 14, 19, 48; 
VIII, Ixiii, 4; X, Ixix, 12; of Indra-Agni in I, cviii, 3; III, xii, 4; 
VI, lx, 3; VII, xciii, 1, 4; xciv, 11; VIII, xxxviii, 2; of Soma 
in I, xci, 5 ; IX, i, 3 ; xxiv, 6 ; Ixxxix, 7 ; X, xxv, 9 ; of Manyu 
in X, Ixxxiii, 3 ; and of the Asvins in VIII, viii, 9, 22. ) 
varaSravan-, “ victorious ” : 

VoraeraYna: Yt. x, 59. 
varaBravant-, “ victorious ” : 

Miflra: Yt. x, 141. 

varazi-iasman-, “ possessing energetic eyes ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
varazi-doiera-, “ possessing energetic eyes ” : 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 15. 
varazi-saokor, “possessing energetic advantage”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
varazi-savah-, “ possessing energetic profit ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
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varazyanhva-, possessing energetic onset ” : 

Mgffra: Ys. i, 18; iii, 15; iv, 18; vii, 15; xxii, 25; Vsp. xxi, 2; 

Sir. i, 29. 

Zam: Ys. X, 4. 

vyaxana-, “ eloquent ( or, relating to assemblies ? ) ” : 

Atar: Yt. xiii, 85. 

Ifairyo-sanha ; Vd. xxii, 7, 13. 

Miflra: Jfy. i, 6; Yt. x, 7, 25, 61, 65. 
vyavant-, “ beaming ” : 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 6. 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

(Cf. vibMi'an as used of Agni in EV I, lix, 7; Ixvi, 2; III, iii, 9; 

IV, i, 8, 12; V, i, 9; iv, 2; VI, iv, 2; xi. 4; X, vi, 2; Ixi, 20; 
xci, 1; and of Usas in I, xxx, 20; xlviii, 1; xeii, 14; IV, Iii, 6; 

V, Ixxix, 4, 10; VIII, xlvii, 10.) 
saokavant-, “ advantageous ” : 

Mab: Xy. iii, 7; Yt. vii, 5; 4. 

saocahin^, “flaming”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
saocinavant-, “flaming”: 

Atar: AZ 6. 
saiSi-, “ 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
sariSS; “ cold-giving ” : 

MaiSyairya: Vsp. i, 2; ii, 2. 
sav6-gae$a-, “ possessing advantage for creatures ”: 

Arstat: V.sp. vii, 2; Yt. xi, 16. 
sima-, “ horrible ”: 

A2i: Ys. i.x, 30. 
suxra-, “ red ” : 

Atar: Ys. xxxi, 19; li, 9. 

{sakrd- is used of Agni in RV I, Ixix, 1; IV, i, 7 ; xi, 2; V, xxi, 4; 
xxiii, 4; VI, xvi, 34; xlviii, 7; VII, i, 8; VIII, xlix, 3; X, xxi, 7; 
and of Soma in III, xx.xii, 2; IX, xcvii, 32; cix, 3, 5, 6.) 
stira-, “mighty”: 

Apqm Xapat: Yt. xiii, 95. 

Asi: yt. xvii, 1, 7, 14. 

Ahura ilazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names;; xiii, 78. 

Tistrj-a: Yt. viii, 4. 

Drvfispfi: Yt. ix, 1. 5, 6, 11, 32, 33; Sir. i, 14; ii, 14. 

Fravasis: Ys. ii. 6; vi, 5; xvi, 5; xvii, 18; xxvi, 1, 3; lix, 10, 27; 
1.x, 4; Ixxi, 5: Vsp. xiii, 0; Xy. i, 9; G. i, 4; ii, 7; Yt. ii, 10; 
X, 3; xiii. 21, 26, 27. 46, 73, 75, 76, 79, 147 : Sir. ii, 19. 

Miflra: Xy. i, 6; ii. 15; Yt. x, 6, 7. 15, 24. 27, 31, 33. 46, 56, 60, 69, 
76, 82, 141. 143. 

Satavaesa : Yt. viii. 0. 62; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13. 
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Sraosa; Ys. Ivii, 11; Yt. x, 52; xiii, 146. 

(The term is one of the standing epithets of the amnestonymous 
goddess known as Arodvi Sura Anahita. ) 
sovin-, “ advantageous ’’ : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
sivUta-, “ most mighty ” : 

*• Aradvl”: Xy. i, 19; Yt. V, 18, 22, 26, 30, 34, 38, 42, 46, 50, 54, 58, 
69, 73, 82, 105, 109, 113, 117, 130. 

Ahura Mazda: Y's. xxviii, 5; xxxiii, 11; xvi, 1; Iv, 3; Ivi, 1; Vsp. 
xi, 1; XV, 2; Yt. i, 8, 15 (74 names; twice!) ; AZ 2. 

Tistrya : Yt. viii, 43, 47. 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 4, 9, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 31, 34, 75, 147. 

Miflra: Yt. x, 6, 13, 31. 

(sdnist/iO' is used of Indra in RV I, Ixxx, 1; Ixxxiv, 1, 19; clxv, 7; 
V, xxix, 13, 15; xxxv, 8; xxxviii, 2; VI, xxii, 2, 7; xx\-i, 7; 
XXXV, 3; VII, xxi, 5; VIII, vi, 31; xiii, 12; xlvi, 9; 1, 1; li, 4; 
Iv, 12; lix, 6; Ixxix, 4; lx.xxvi, 14; X, c.xvi, 1; and of Agni in I, 
cxxvii, 11.) 
skutara-, “ ? 

Angra Mainyu: Vd. xix, 3. 
spaeta-, " white ” : 

Cista: Yt. x, 120. 

(svetd- is used of Agni in RV III, i, 4; and of Indra-Agni in VIII, 
xl, 8.) 

spanahvant-, “ holy ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
spas-, “ watcher ” : 

MWra: Yt. x, 01. 

{spas- is used of Mitra-Varuna in RV VI, Ixvii, 5 [tlieir spies arc men- 
tioned in VII, Ixi, 3] ; of Indra in VIII, 1, 15 [cf. I, xxxiii, 8] ; of 
Surya in IV, xiii, 3; of the Adityas in VIII, xlvii, 11; spies of 
Varuna in I, xxv, 13; VII, Ixxxvii, 3; of Agni in IV, iv, 3; and 
of the gods in X, x, 8.) 
spastar-, •“ observer ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
spanah-, “ sanctity ”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
sparo-daUa-, “ t ” : 

Asi: Yt. xix, 54. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 35. 
spinista-, “ most holy ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 75. 

Rasnu: Yt. x. 126; xii, 7. 
spanta-, “ holy ” : 

Atar: Ts. Ixii, 8 (gloss) ; Ny. v, 6; Yt. xiii, 85. 
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Fravasis: Ys. ii, 11; vi, 5, 10, 19; xvi, 5; rvii, 5; Vap. xiii, 0; 

xix, 1; Ny. i, 9; G. i, 4; ii, 7; Yt xiii, 46, 73, 75. 

Vata: Ys. xvi, 5; Ny. i, 8. 
sracsta-, “ most beautiful ” : 

Asa: Ys. xxxvii, 4; lx, 12; Ixxi, 30; Yt. iii, 0, 18; Sir. i, 3. 

Ahura Mazda : Ys. i, 1. 

sraota-gaosa-, “possessing an ear for hearing ( ?)”: 

Daena: VY 14. 
araotanu-, “ sturdy-bodied ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 40. 
araoBra-, “ hearing ” 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
aravaaamtia-, “ possessing sturdy ? ” : 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 40. 
arira-, “ beautiful ” : 

Asa: Ys. xxxv, 3. 

Asi: Yt. xiii, 107; xvii, 6, 60, 61. 

Armaiti: Vd. xix, 13, 16. 

Usah: G. V, 5. 

Tistrya: Yt. viii, 9. 

Daena: Yt. x, 64. 

Vata: Yt. xiv, 2. 

Vohu Manah: Vd. xix, 19. 

Haoma: Ys. Ivii, 19; Yt. ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, 37, 39. 
arut-gaoaa-, “possessing a hearing ear”: 

MiSra: Yt. x, 107; xix, 35. 

(Cf. ^rutkarna-, as used of Agni in EV I, xliv, 13; xlv, 7; X, cxl, 6; 
and of Indra in VII, xxxii, 5; VIII, xlv, 17.) 
arut-gaosotama-, “ possessing a most hearing ear”: 

Ap^m Kapat: Yt. xix, 52. 
arvara-, “ horned ” : 

Azi: Ys. ix, 11; xix, 40. 
arvo-zaiKi-, “belonging to a horned race”: 

SnaviJka: Yt. xix, 43. 
aaeto-fraSana-, “ wealth-furthering ” : 

“Arodvi”: Ys. Ixv, 1; Xy. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
zaenahvant-, “ watchful ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 61. 
zaoydnt-, “summons-answering”: 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
zantu-paiti-, “ lord of the district ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 27. 
zaraBuatrir, “ Zarathushtrian ” : 

Daena: Ys. viii, 7; xi, 14; xii, 9; lii, 7; lx, 2; Yt. viii, 59, 60; 
Vd. ii, 2. 

zaranyo-aoBra-, “ possessing golden shoes ” : 

Vayn: Yt. xv, 57. 
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zaranyo-aiwyAurJiana-, “ possessing a golden girdle ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zaranyo-xaoSa-, “ possessing a golden helmet ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zaranyo-caxra-, “ possessing golden wheels ” ; 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

{htranyacakra-, is used of the Maruts in KV I, Ixxxviii, 5.) 
zaranyo-pusa-, “ possessing a golden diadem ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zaranyo-mina-, “possessing a golden necklace ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zaranyo-vastra-, “ possessing golden clothing ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zaranyo-vanOmcm-, “ possessing a golden breastplate ” : 

MiSra: Yt. x, 112. 

zaranyo-vdsa-, “ possessing a golden car ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

(Cf. MranyaratKa-, as used of Agni in RV IV, i, 8; and of the Maruts 
in V, Ivii, 1.) 

zaranyo-zaya-, “ possessing golden weapons ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 
zairi-gaona-, “ gold-coloured ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16; x, 12. 

(Cf. hiranyavania- as used of Indra in RV V, xxxviii, 2; of Apkm 
NapSt in II, xxxv, 10; of the Maruts in II, xxxiv, 11; of Usas 
in III, Ixi, 2; VII, Ixxvii, 2; and Mranyarupa-, of Ap5m Naplit 
in II, xxxv, 10; and of Agni in IV, iii, 1; X, xx, 9.) 
zairita-, “ yellow ” : 

Azi: Ys. ix, 11, 30; xix, 40. 

(Cf. harita- as used in Indra in RV III, xliv, 4.) 
zairi-doiOra-, “ golden-eyed ” : 

Haoma: Ys. Ivii, 19; Yt. ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, 37, 39. 

(Cf. hiranyaksd- as used of Savitr in RV I, xxxv, 8.) 
zairina-, “ putting to sleep ” : 

Busyasta: Yt. xviii, 2; Vd. xi, 9, 12. 
zairi-p&ina-, “ golden-heeled ” : 

Gandarawa: Yt. v, 38; xix, 41. 
zairimyavant-, “possessing a (fixed) abode”: 

Mah : Xy. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 
zavano-su-, “ helping at summons ” : 

Apam Napat: Yt. xix, 52. 
zavano-srut-, “ summons-hearing ” : 

Miffra: Yt. x, 61. 

Satavaesa: Yt. xiii, 44. 

{havanasrut- is used of Rudra in RV II, xxxiii, 15; of Indra in I, 
X, 10; VIII, xii, 23; of Indra- Agni in VI, lix, 10; of Indra- 
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Vanina in VII, Ixxxiii, 3; of the Asvins in V, Ixxv, 5; VIII, 
viii, 7; of the Adityas in VIII, Ivi, 5; and of the All-Gods in 
VI, lii, 10.) 

zavaiio-svan-, ‘"helping at sunojnons”; 

MWra: Yt. X, 76. 
zSiri-, “ golden 

Haoma: Ys. xlii, 5; ix, 17, 30, 31, 3"2; x, 13, 21; Vsp. xi, 2; Sir. 
ii, 30; Vd. xix, 19. 

(Cf. hdri- as used of Soma in RV lii, iii, 9; v, 4; Ivii, 2; Ixx, 8; 
xcvii, 6, 9; ei, 15; ciii, 2, 4; cvii, 10; X, ci, 10.) 
zinaka-, “ 1 

Vayu; Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
zirijah-, “ ? ’■ : 

Asto-viSotu ; Aog. 57. 
zndtar-, “ knower ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12, 13 (74 names; twice!). 
znoiita-, "best-knowing”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 13 (74 names). 
haomacana-, “promising Haoma”: 

MaSra: Yt. xviii, 8. 

haiat-aaa-, ( ed. -aesa - ) , “ having A§a following ” : 

Daena: VY 14. 

haOracana-, "conquering at once”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 

( Cf. satrajit- as used of Indra in RV^ II, xxi, 1 ; VIII, Ixxxvii, 4. ) 
haSracanya-, “conquering at once”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 
hava»h6-dd-, “giving beatitude”: 

Mi9ra: Yt. x, 63. 

haza»i a-yao«a-, " possessing a thousand ears ” : 

Mifira: Ys. i, 3; ii, 3; iii, 5; iv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; xvii, 2; xxii, 5; 
lix, 2; Xy. i, 6, 15; ii, 10; G. i, 2, 8, 10; Yt. vi, 5; x, 7, 
91, 141; xvii, 16; Sir. i, 16; ii, 16. 
hazanra-yaoxsii-, " possessing a thousand faculties ” : 

Dahaka: Ys. ix, 8; AZ 3. 

MiSra: Yt. x, 35 (cf. x, 82), 107; xLx, 35. 
ftattt-morani-, “mindful of what is merited”: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8 (74 names). 
hfim-vainti- , “ conquering ” : 

Axsti: Yt. ii, 1, 6; xw, 1; Vsp. vii, 1; Sir. i, 2; ii, 2. 
h^m-varsitivant-, “capable of defending”: 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 33. 

Sraosa: Ys. Ivii, 33. 

huaiicitacitM-, “possessing a good onset”: 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 
huk9r3p-, “ well-bodied ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16. 
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huk9r9pt9ma^, “ best-bodied ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. i, 1. 
huxratu-, “ possessing good wisdom ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 23; x, 2. 

(aukritu- is used of Soma in RV I, xci, 2; IX, ii, 3; xii, 4; xlviii, 
3; Ixiii, 28; Ixv, 30; Ixx, 6; Ixxii, 8; Ixxiii, 8; cii, 3; of Agni 
in I, cxxviii, 4; cxli, 11; cxliv, 7; III, i, 22; V, xi, 2; xxv, 9; 
VI, xvi, 3; VIII, xix, 17; Ixiii, 7; Ixxiii, 8; X, cxxii, 2, 6; of 
Indra in I, v, 6; li, 13; Iv, 6; II, xxxi, 3; III, xlix, 1; VI, 
XXX, 3; VIII, i, 18; xxxiii, 5; X, cxliv, 6; of Vanina in I, 
xxv, 10, 12; V, Ixv, 1; VIII, xxv, 2; of Mitra-Varuna in III, 
Ixii, 16; VII, Ixi, 2; VIII, xxv, 5, 8; of Brhaspati in I, cxxxix, 
10; of Savitr in VI, Ixxi, 1; and of Surya in VI, xxx, 2.) 
huxsoBra-, “ possessing good dominion ” : 

Amasa Spantas: Ys. xxxv, 1; ii, 2; iv, 4, 25; vi, 1; xiii, 4; xiv, 2; 
xxiv, 9; xxv, 1; Ivi, 3, 4; Iviii, 5; lix, 1; Ixiii, 3; Ixv, 12, 13, 
17; Ixx, 1; Vsp. V, 2; viii, 1; ix, 4; xi, 12; Yt. ii, 6; Sir. ii, 
1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. ii, 3; Vd. xix, 9; FW v, 2. 

Ahura Mazda: Vsp. xi, 1. 

(auksatrd- is used of India in RV V, xxxii, 5; xxxviii, 1; of Vanina 
in VII, bdv, 1; Ixxxtx, 1; of Mitra in HI, lix, 4; and of Vanina, 
Mitra, and Agni in VI, xlix, 1; li, 10.) 
huxiaeroUma-, “possessing best dominion”: 

Ahura Mazda: Afr. iii, 6. 
huciBra-, “ possessing a good appearance ” : 

A§i: Yt. xvii, 15. 
hutista~, “ well-shaped ” : 

Ama: Ys. i, 6; ii, 6; iii, 8; iv, 11; vi, 5; vii, 8; xvii, 5; xxii, 8; 
Ixxii, 9; G. iv, 2, 10, 13; Yt. ii, 5, 10; xiii, 42; xiv, 7, 9, 44; 

Sir. i, 7, 20; ii, 7, 20; Afr. i, 9; FW v, 1, 2. 

MiSra: Ny. i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 
hudwn/a-, “ possessing good insight ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
huddmtstama-, “ possessing best insight ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
hudoidra^, “ possessing good eyes ” : 

PravaSis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
huSa-, “ possessing good insight ” : 

Am3§a Spontas: Ys. xxxv, 1; ii, 2, 12; iv, 4, 25; vi, 1; xui, 4; 
xiv, 2; xxiv, 9; xxv, 1; Ivi, 3, 4; Iviii, 5; lix, 1; hdii, 3; 
Ixv, 12, 13, 17; Ixx, 1; Vsp. v, 2; viii, 1; ix, 4; xi, 12; Yt. 

ii, 6; Sir. ii, 1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. ii, 3; Vd. xix, 9; FW v, 2. 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. xlviii, 3; xvi, 1. 

Atar: Ny. v, 4. 

Vata: Ys. xvi, 5; Ny. i, 8; Sir. i, 22; ii, 22, 
huSdta^, “ well-created ” : 

Asi: Yt xvii, 5. 

3 
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Miflra: Yt. x, 142. 

Haoma: Ya. ix, 16. 
huSaman-, “ well-intentioned ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Ya. i, 1. 
hunaravant-, “ skilful ” : 

Ciata: Yt. xvi, 1. 

(Cf. sundra- as used of Usas in KV I, xlviii, 5, 8, 10; IV, lii, 1; 
VII, Ixxxi, 1.) 
hunairydnk-, “ skilful 
Miffra: Yt. x, 102. 

hupaSmainya-, “ possessing good paths ” : 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 

hupairitan-, "well-extending round about (?)”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
hupairispa-, "well-flourishing round about (?)”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
liuniSya-, "possessing good blessings”: 

Ahura Mazda; Ys. xli, 3. 
huyaona-, “possessing good places”: 

FravaSis: Yt. xiii, 29. 
huyazata-, “well-honoured”: 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 1. 
huraoSa-, "well-formed”: 

.Ama: Ys. i, Ij; ii, 6; iii, 8: iv, 11; vi, 5; vii, 8; xvii, 5; xxii, 8; 
Ixxii, 9; G. iv, 2, 10, 13: Yt. ii, 5, 10; xiv, 7, 9, 44; Sir. i, 
7, 20; ii, 7, 20; Afr. i, 9. 

Arodvi ” : Yt. v, 15. 

Asi: Ys. ii, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 14; Sir. ii, 25; Yt. xvii, 1. 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 

Yairyo-sanha: Ys. Ivii, 3; Yt. xi, 8; VY 40. 

Sraosa; Ys. ii, 7; vi, 6, 17; xvii, 6; Ivi, 5; Ivii. 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, SO, 33; Ixv, 12. 13; Yt. xi, 1; 
Sir. ii, 7, 17; Vd. xviii, 22, 31, 34, 37, 40, 43, 46, 49, 54, 57; 
xix, 15, 40; AZ 6; F\V v, 1, 2. 
huraffya-, “possessing a good chariot”: 

Miffra: Yt. x, 76. 

(Cf. surdtha- as used of the Asvins in EV I, xxii, 2; of the Maruts 
iu V, Ivii, 2; and of Agni in IV, ii, 4 [in these two instances 
also with svdsva-'i.) 

husayana-, "possessing a good abode”: 

TiStrya: Yt. viii, 2. 

Miflra: Xy. ii, 13; Yt. x, 4. 

(Cf. sitksiti- as used of Soma in KV I. xci, 21.) 

Tiuiyaodana-, “beneficent”: 

Armaiti: Ys. xlv, k- 
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hvzaena-, “possessing good weapons”: 

MWra: Vd. xix, 15, 28. 

(Cf. svayudhd- as used of Soma in RV’ IX, iv, 7; xv, 8; xxxi, 6; 
Ixv, 5; Ixxxvi, 12; Ixxxvii, 2; xevi, 16; cviii, 15; cx, 12; of Indra 
in VI, xvii, 13; X, xlvii, 2; and of the Maruts in V, hdi, 2; 
Ixxxvii, 5; VII, Ivi, 11.) 
hvar9z-, “ beneficent ” : 

Haoma: Ys. ix, 16. 

hvarQ-kazaoia-, “ possessing like will with the Sun ” : 

Amasa Spantas : Xy. i, 1 ; Yt. x, 51 ; xiii, 92. 
hvaspor, “ possessing good horses ” : 

Miffra: Yt. x, 76. 

{svdsva- is used of Indra in RV IV, xxix, 2; V, xxxiii, 3; of the 
Asvins in VII, Ixinii, 1; Ixix, 3; of Agni in IV, ii, 4; and of the 
Maruts in V, Ivii, 2 [in these two instances also with surdtha-'i.) 
hvaxsta-, “ possessing good pacification ” : 

Varadravna: Yt. xiv, 28. 
hvdpah- {haya) , “possessing good works”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. x, 10; Lxxi, 10; Yt. x, 92. 
hvamarzdika-, “ very merciful ” : 

Mitfra: Yt. x, 140. 

hvdyaona-, “ possessing a good place ” ; 

Cista; Yt. xvi, 1. 

Varafira^na: Yt. xiv, 28. 
hvdyaozda-, “ possessing good battle ” : 

Cista: Yt. xvi, 1. 
hvdrat-, “ arising well ” : 

Pravasis: Yt. xiii, 23. 
hvd-aiwUak-, “ well-attending ” : 

Asi: Ys. lii, 1. 

x^aeivadaSa^, “ having performed next-of-kin marriage ” : 

Daena: Ys. xii, 9. 
xtaSata-, “ autonomous ” : 

6wasa: Ys. l.\xii, 10; Xy. i, 8; Yt. x, 66; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21; Vd. xix, 
13, 16; 24. 

Raocd: Ys. i, 16; iii, 18; iv, 21; vii, 18; xvi, 6; xxii, 18; Yt. xii, 35; 
Sir. i, 30; ii, 30; Vd. xix, 35. 

(Cf. svadMvant- as used of Agni in RV I, xxxvi, 12; cxliv, 7; 
cxlvii, 2; III, XX, 3; IV, v, 2; x, 6; xii, 3; V, iii, 5; VIII, 
xliv, 20; X. xi, 8; cxlii, 3; of Indra in I, Ixiii, 6; clxxiii, 6; 
II, XX, 6; III, xii, 8: IV, xx, 4; VI, xvii, 4; xxi, 3; VII, XX, 1; 
X, xiii, 9; of Vanina in VII, Ixxxvi. 4, 8; Ixxxviii, 5; of Pusan 
in VI, Iviii, 1; and of Visvakarman in X. Ixxxi, 5; cf. also 
svadhtvan- as used of Agni in V, iii, 2; of Indra in V, xxxii, 10; 
of Rudra in VII, xlvi, 1; and of the dual world [rodosi] in VII, 
xxxi, 7.) 
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xvanat-caxra-, “ possessing resounding wheels ” : 

Asi: Yt. xvii, 1. 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 2. 
x^annaBuhastama-, “ most glorious ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
x'oannaBh.arir, “glorious"’: 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names). 
xfcaranah-, “ glory ” : 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names). 
xvaranahiant-, “possessing glory”: 

Ahura Mazda: Ys. 0, 8; i, 1; ii, 11; iv, 7; vi, 10; xii, 1; xvi, 3; 
xvii, 10; xxii, 1, 23; xxiv, 12, 28; xxv, 4; xxvii, 2; lix, 10; 

Vsp. xi, 16; Yt. i, 0, 22, 23; ii, 6; Sir. i, 1, 8, 15, 23; ii, 1, 8, 

15, 23; Afr. i, 8; ii, 1, 3, 5; iv, 2; FVV v, 1, 2. 

Tistrya: Ys. i, 11; iii, 13; iv, 16; vii, 13; xvi, 4; xxii, 13; xxvii, 2; 

Ny. i, 8; Yt. viii, 0, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 16, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 

26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 55, 56, 57, 60, 62; 
xii, 27; xviii, 7; Sir. i, 13; ii, 13; Vd. xix, 37. 

Mah : Ny. iii, 7 ; Yt. vii, 5. 

Satavaesa: Yt. viii, 32. 
x^arano-da-, “ glory-giving ” : 

Midra: Yt. x, 16. 

sevaBro/vanor, “possessing well-being”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. ix, 1. 
xfaBravant-, “ possessing well-being ” : 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 14 (74 names). 

Usah: G. V, 5. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 32. 

HaSis: Vsp. ix, 5. 
x^aparor, “ bringing welfare ” : 

Asi: Ys. ii, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 14; Sir. ii, 25; Yt. xiii, 157. 

Fravasis: Yt. xiii, 32. 

(Cf. supdrd- as used of Indra in RV III, 1, 3; VI, xlvii, 7 ; VIII, xiii, 2?) 
xvasaoka-, “possessing good advantage”: 

Drvaspa: Yt. i.x, 2. 
xvastra-, “possessing good pastures”: 

Raman: Ys. 0, 8; i, 3; ii, 3; iii, 5; iv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; xvi, 5; 
xvii, 2; xxii, 5, 23; xxv', 4; lix, 2; Ixxii, 6, 10; Vsp. i, 6; ii, 9; 
Yy. ii, 10; G. i, 2. 7, 8, 10; Yt. ii, 4, 9; x, 146; Sir. i, 7, 16, 21; 
ii, 7, 16, 21; Vd. iii, 1; AZ 7. 
x^ing-darasa^, “ possessing the appearance of the sun ” : 

XsaSra: Ys. xliii, 16. 
x^invant-, “ sunny ” : 

ASa: Ys. xxxii, 2. 

(Cf. svdrvant- as used of Indra in RV VIII, Ixxxvi, 1; of Agni in I, 
lix, 4; of Aditi in I, cxxxvi, 3; of Usas in X, xi, 3; and of the 
gods in VI, 1, 2.) 
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NAMES OF DIVINE OR DEMONIC BEINGS. 

[Epithets in italics are peculiar to the divine being under whose name 
they are recorded; epithets marked with an asterisk (*) under Ahura 
Mazda and Vayu are found in the lists of seventy-four and forty-seven 
names respectively.] 

Aegma : ( 4 ) 

xrvi-dru-, dusxvaranah-, du2da-, paso-tanu-. 

Aesma and Angra Mainyu: 

dusxvaronah-, duzda. 

Angra Mainyu: (10) 

dusxvaranah-, duzdaena-, duzda.-, duzdaman-, duzvarastdvaraz-, drayvant-, 
pouru-mahrka-, mairya-, vispo-mahrka-, skutara-. 

Angra Mainyu and Aesma : 

duSxTaranah-, duzda-. 

Angra Mainyu and Dahaka: 
duSdaena. 

Angra Mainyu and Busyqsta: 
mairya. 

Ap 4 m Napat : ( 10 ) 

aurvat-aspa-, arsan-, ahura-, upapa-, xSaeta-, xsaSrya-, barazant-, surS-, 
srut-gaosotama-, zavano-»S-. 

Apgm Napat and AmaSa Spantas; 
xSaeta-. 

Ap^m Napat, AmaSa Spantas, “Aradvl,” Asi. Ahura Mazda, Ahura-MiSra, 
Tigtrya, Fravasis, Mi^ra, Rasnu, Sraoga, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Apqm Napat, Agi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravagis, MiSra, 
Satavaesa, and Sraosa: 
sura. 

Apam Napat, Ahura Mazda, and MiSra : 
ahura-. 

Apam Napat, Ahura Mazda, and Haoma : 
xsaftya-. 

Apam Napat and Gandarawa: 
upapa-. 

Apam Napat and Hrara: 

aurvat-aspa. 

AiwisruSrima ; ( 1 ) 
aibigaya. 

Ama : ( 2 ) 

hutagta-, huraoSa-. 

Ama, “Aradvl,” Asi, Drvaspa, Nairyd-Sanha, and Sraoga: 
huraoSa-. 
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Ama and Miflra: 

hntasta-. 

Amasa Spantas: 

aiffyajah-, aivcyama-, ahuirya-, xsaeta-, taxma-, barazant-, yavaeji-, 
yavaesii-, v»r»zi-d6i6ra-, huxiaOra-, huda-, hvarg-hazao^a^. 

Amasa Spantas and Apqm Xapat: 
xsaeta-. 

Ama§a Spantas, Ap 4 in Xapat, " Aradvi,’' ASi, Aliura Alazda, Ahura-Miera, 
Tistrya, Fravasis, Midra, Kasnu, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Amasa Spantas, Ahura Mazda, Atar, and Vata: 
huSa-. 

Amasa Spantas and Ahura-Midra: 
aidyajah-. 

Amasa Spantas, Atar, Damois Upamana, Fravasis, Midra, Vayu, Vata, and 
Sraosa : 
taxma-. 

Amasa Spantas, Daena, and Sraosa: 

ahuirya-. 

AySdrima ; ( 1 ) 

fraourvaiStrima-, variniharstO'. . 

“Aradvi”: (19) 

anahita-, amavant-, aurvant-, ahuro-tkaeia-, SH-fradana-, xsdidna*, 
gaedd-fraSanO', daiahu-fraSarm^, paradu-fraka-, baesazya-, h&zu- 
staoyah-, barazant-, masita-. vqSwO-friSana-, vidaeva-, stira-, 
savista-, ia4td-fraSana-, huraoda-. 

“ Aradvi,” Apam X'apat, AmaSa Spantas, Asi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura-Midra, 
Tistrya, Fravasis, Midra, Rasnu, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

“ Aradvi,” Ama, 

“ Aradvi,” Ama, Asi, Drv aspa, Xairyo-Sa»ha, and Sraosa : 
huraoda-. 

“Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, FravaSis, Vanant, Haoma, 
and Hapto-Iringa : 
baeSazya-. 

“Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, Hrati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, Midra, Yazatas. Rasnu, Vanant, Varadra 7 na, and SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

“ Aradvi,” Asi, and Usah : 
x§didna-. 

“ Aradvi ” and Ahura Mazda : 
vidaeva-. 

“ Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, and Midra : 
savista-. 

“ Aradvi ” and Daena : 
paradu-fraka-. 
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“ Aradvl,” Miflra, and Haoma : 
anahita-. 

“ Aradvi ” and Haoma : 

aurvant-. 

Airyaman : ( 1 ) 
isya-. 

Arstat: (3) 

fradat-gaefla-, varadat-gacea-, savo-gaeOa-. 

Arstat, Asa, Ahura Mazda, Daena, Sraosa, and Haoma: 

fradat-gaeSa-. 

Asto-ViSatu: (2) 

apairi-aya-, zirijah-. 

Asa : ( 6 ) 

urvasman-, fradat-gaefia-, raocahvant-, sraesta-, srira-, xvanvant-. 

Asa, Ai-stat, Ahura Mazda, Daena, Sraosa, and Haoma ; 
fradat-gaeSa-. 

A§a, Asi, Armaiti, Usak, Tistrya, Daena, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

Asa and Ahura lilazda : 

sraesta-. 

Asi: (25) 

amavant-, afrasuhvant-, xsdiSna-, daray6-vara$man-, dato-saoka-, 
damiSata, paraScira-, pouru(§)-xradra-, baelazya-, hanumant-, 
barazant-, maza-rayi-, mUdk-, rdsant-, vyavant, sura-, spar6-da§ta-, 
srira-, hudiOm-, huJata-, huyazata-, huraoSa-, hvo-aiiciiak-, x^anat- 
Caxra-, xrapara-. 

ASi, Ap^m Kapat, AmaSaSpantas, “ Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Ahura-Miffra, 
Tistrya, FravaSis, Miflra, RaSnu, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

ASi, Apam Xapat, “ Arad\-i,” Ahura Mazda, TiStrya, Drvaspa, FravaSis, 
MiSra, Satavaesa, and Haoma: 
sura-. 

ASi, Ama, “ Aradvl,” Drvaspa, Jfairyo-Sa»ha, and Sraosa : 
huraoSa-. 

Asi, “ Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, Vanant, Haoma, 
and Hapto-Iringa ; 
baeSazya-. 

Asi, “ Aradvi,” Atar, Uparatat, 3roti, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, Rasnu, Vanant, Varaffra'/na, and SraoSa : 
amavant-. 

Asi, “ Aradvi,” and Usah : 
xsoitoa-. 

A§i, Asa, Armaiti, Usah, Tistrya, Daena, Vata, Vobu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

A§i, Ahura Mazda, and Raman : 
pouru ( s ) -xvaSra-. 
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ASi, GsuS Urvan, Mi0ra, and Haoma: 
damiSata-. 

Asi and TiStrya: 
vyavant-. 

ASi and Drvaspa : 
xTanat-Caxra-. 

Asi and FravaSia: 

sparo-daSta-, xvapara-. 

A§i and Mifira: 
dato-saoka-. 

Asi, Mi9ra, and Haoma : 
huSata-. 

Mi-. (7) 

aspo-gar-, ndra-gar-, viSavant, viSo-vaSpa-, sima-, srvara-, zairita-. 

Ahnra Mazda: (98) 

aSaoya-, aSaoyo-xratu-, *aSavi-, ahaoha.-, *ava^tanuya-, *<wa-n 9 mna-, 
asaohao-, *a^a-, *asavam-, *asavast9ma^, *asa vahiSta-, 'ahura-, 
ax^afna-, *adravatama-, *aBravan-, *ii3-xgaSra-, * iSa-xsoBryo- 
tamor, izya-, xraoidigta-, *xratu-, *xratumant-, xraSwista-, 
•x§aerj-a-, *xaadry6tama-, xgayant-, *6isti-, *6iitivant-, ‘dratar-, 
daSvah-, *dat<ir-, *duravdarStar-, ‘duraedarastama-, ‘durae- 
suka-, *tbats6-taurvan-, *nqmo-xsadra-, ^ngmo-xsadryotama-, *paiti- 
piyu-, *patar-, *payu-, *pouru-darHar-, *pouru-darit»ma-, 
pouru-xvaranah-, *pouru(s)-xTaera-, *fraxHya-, fradat-gaSSa-, 
'fsHmant-, *fauSe-mqera-, •baesazya-, *baeaazy6t3ma-, barazant, 
*maitiyu spantOtama, mazista-, *mazddh-, raevant-, ratuxSoBra-, 
rapant; va»hu-dah, vahUta-, *vqetcya; *vitar-, vidagva-, 
*vidv<i€^tv(i~t vidvant-, *ia5ari-, **vispatas-y *'inspavnnya~,*vlapa 
vohxi mazdaBata asaiidra-, *vt»pa-xvn9ra-, *vispa-hUat-, vispd- 
viSvant-, vouru-rafnah-, vohumant-, varaSraJan-, * varazi-aaoha-, 
*varazi-savah-, *sura-, *savin-, ‘savlsta-, *spanahvant-, *spaHwr-, 
*apanah-, *sraesta-, *znatar-, *zn6iJta-, *hiiBravanya-, *Mta- 
marani-, hukaraptama-, huxlaBrotama-, *hudBnu-, *hudamuStama-, 
huSaman-, huSa-, humdya-, hvapah-, *x'^arana‘»uhastama-, *x»ara- 
Tumhan-, x^arahvant-, •x'^a^avant. 

Ahura Mazda, Apam Napat, Amasa Spantas, “ Aradrt,” Asi, Ahura-Mi«»ra, 
TiStrya, Frava§is, Mitfra, RaSnu. Srao§a, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Ahura Mazda, Apqm Xapat, Asi, Tistiya, Drvaspa, FravaSis, MiSra, 
Satavaesa, and SraoSa: 
sura-. 

Ahura Mazda, Apam Nap5t, and MiSra: 
ahura-. 

Ahura Mazda, Apam Xapat, and Haoma: 
xsaSrya-. 
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Ahura Mazda, AmaSa Spantas, Atar, and Vata: 
hu5a-. 

Ahura Mazda and “ Aradvi ” : 
vidaeva-. 

Ahura Mazda, “ Aradvi,” ASi, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, Vanant, HaomA 
and Hapto-Iringa : 
baesazya-. 

Ahura Mazda, “ Aradvi,” Tistrya, Drvaspa, FravaSis, and Midra : 
savista-. 

Ahura Mazda, Arstat, Asa, Daena, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
fradat-gaeffa-. 

Ahura Mazda and Asa ; 
sraesta-. 

Ahura Mazda, Asi, and Raman: 
pouru ( § ) -xvaflra-. 

Ahura Mazda, Atar, Yazatas, and Xvaranah: 
pouru-xvaranah-. 

Ahura Mazda, Usah, FravaSis, and HaSis: 
xvaSravant-. 

Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, and Fravasis: 
durae-suka-. 

Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Mah, Mitfra, and Satavaeaa: 
raevant-. 

Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Mah, and Satavaeaa: 
xvaranahvant-. 

Aliura Mazda and Daenh: 
vouru-rafnah-. 

Ahura Mazda, Daeu^, a id Mihra: 
mazista-. 

Ahura Mazda and Drvaspa: 

^atar-. 

Ahura Mazda, Fravasis, Vata, SraoSa, and Haoma: 
varaffrajan-. 

Ahura Mazda and Mitfra: 

aSaoya-, xsayant-, vispo-viSvant-. 

Ahura Mazda, Mifira, and H^m-varati: 
axvafna-. 

Ahura Mazda and Yazatas: 
va»hu-dah-. 

Ahura Mazda and Rasnu: 
duraedarastama-. 

Ahura Mazda and Spanta Mainyu: 
daSvah-. 

Ahura-Mi#ra : { 2 ) 

aiSyaJah-, barazant-. 
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Ahura-MiSra, Apqm Ifapat, Ama^ Spantas, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, 
Tistrya, Fravasis, MiSra, Rasnu, Sraosa, and Haoma; 
barazant-. 

Ahura-Miflra and Amasa Spantas: 

aiflyajah-. 

Axsti ; { 1 ) 

hqm-vdinti-. 

Atar: (17) 

aoxto-naman-, aojahvant-, amavant-, a^a-aojah-, upa-suxta-, taxma-, 
nmano-paiti-, pouru-baesaza-, pouru-xvaranah-, mazdadata-, 
raoxsna-, ra^aestar-, vyaxana-, saocinavaiit-, stixra-, spanta-, 
hu5a-. 

Atar, Amasa Spantas, Ahura Mazda, and Vata : 
hu5a-. 

Atar, Amasa Spantas, Damois Upamana, Fravasis, Miflra, Vayu, Vata, 
and Srao§a: 
taxma-. 

Atar, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Uparatat, Srati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, Rasnu, Vanant, Varaflra 7 na, and Sraosa : 
amavant-. 

Atar, Ahura Mazda, Yazatas, and Xvaranah: 
pouim-xvaranah-. 

Atar, Xsatfra, Fravasis, and SraoSa: 
aojahvant-. 

Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, Varo9ra7na, Saokft, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Atar and Tistrya: 
raoxsna-. 

Atar, MiSra, Vanant, and Sraosa: 

aoxto-naman-. 

Atar, Midra, and Srao§a: 
raSaestar-. 

Atar, Xairyo-Sa»ha, and Mi0ra: 
vyaxana-. 

Atar, Fravasis, and Vata: 
sponta-. 

Atar and Yazatas: 

pouru-baeSaza-. 

Atar and Haoma: 

nmano-paiti-. 

Afriti : ( 1 ) 
dahma-. 

Armaiti: (5) 

damir, friSa-, b3r3xda-, srira-, husyaoSana-. 

Armaiti, A§a, A^i, Usah, TiStrya. Daena, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira*. 
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Armaiti and Sraosa: 

frifla-. 

Azi : ( 1 ) 

daevo-data-. 

Azi, ViSatu, and Zyam: 

daevo-data-. 

Uparatat : ( 2 ) 

amavant-, vanant-. 

Uparatat, “Aradvl,” Asi, Atar, arati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, RaSnu, Vanant, Varaera 7 na, and SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

USah: (9) 

xsoiSna-, nmAnyant-, framan-nar, framan-naro-vira, rayu-, ranjat- 
aspa-, ravat-aspa-, srira, x^aSravant-. 

Usah, “ Aradvi,” and Asi : 
xsoiflna-. 

Usah, Asa, Asi, Armaiti, listrya, Daena, Vata, \'ohu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

Usah, Ahura ^lazda, Fravasis, and HaSiS: 
xvadravant-. 

Usah, Parandi, and Fravasis: 
rayu-. 

USah and H^m-Varati: 

framan-nar-, framan-naro-vIra-. 
arati : ( 1 ) 
amavant-. 

arati, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, iliSra, Yazatas, Raanu, Vanant, VaraSra^na, and Sraosa; 
amavant-. 

Xsaffra : ( 2) 

aojahvant-, x^Sng-darasO'. 

Xsadra, Atar, FravaSis, and Sraosa: 

aojahvant-. 

Gandarawa : ( 2 ) 

upapa, zairi-paSna-. 

Gandarawa and Apam Napht: 
upapa-. 

Gau§ Urvan; (1) 
damiSata-. 

GauS Urvan, Asi, Miflra, and Haoma : 

damiSata-. 

Cista: (13) 

asu-kairya-, nimanziStOr , frasruta-, harat-zaoSra-, mazda-Sata-, molu- 
kairyor, razi§ta-, spaita-, haaiwitacina-, hunaravant-, hupa- 
emainya-, hvayaona-, hvayaozda-. 

Cista, Atar, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, VaraSrayna, Saok&, 
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Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and X^aranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Cista, Fravasis, and Midra: 
frasruta-. 

Cista and Basnu: 
razista-. 

Cista and Vara 6 ra 7 na; 
hvayaona-. 

Ciati : ( 1 ) 
amavant-. 

Cisti, •' Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, lirati, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, Midra, Yazatas, Basnu, Vanant, VaraSrayna, and SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

Tistiya : ( 25 ) 

afiiiBror, amavant-, usu-aisvaeva-, uparo-kairya-, xSayanma-, xivivi- 
vaza^, tfamnahvant-, durae-suka-, drvo-casman-, /rodaraaro-, 
baesazya-, barazant-, yaoxstivant-, raevant-, raoxsna-, ravo- 
fraodman-, ramanivant-, rama-sayana-, varacahvant-, vyavant-, 
sura-, savista-, srira-, husayana-, xvaranahvant-. 

Tistrya, Apam Napat, Amasa Spantas, Asi, Ahura Mazda, Akura-Miffra, 
FravaSis, Miflra, Basnu, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Tistrya, Apam Xapat, Asi, Ahura Mazda, Drvaspa, FravaSis, Mifira, 
Satavaesa, and Sraosa: 
sura-. 

Tistrya, “ Aradvi,” Aii, Ahura Mazda, Drvaspa, Fravasis, Vanant, Haoma, 
and Hapto-Iringa : 
baesazya-. 

Tistrya, “ Aradvi,” ASi, Atar, Uparatat, Hrati, Cisti, Drvaspa, Paurvatftt, 
Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, BaSnu, Vanant, VaraSra 7 na, and SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

Tistrya, “Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Drvaspa, FravaSis, and Miffra: 
savista-. 

Tistrya, Asa, ASi, Armaiti, Usah, Daena, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

Tistrya and Asi: 

\-yavant-. 

Tistrya, Ahura Mazda, and FravaSis: 
durae-suka-. 

Tistrya, Ahura Mazda, Mali, Mi#ra, and Satavaesa: 
raevant-. 

Tistrya, Ahura Mazda, Miih. and Satavaesa: 
xvaranahvant-. 

Tistrya and Atar: 
raoxsna-. 

Tistrya and Fravasis : 
ravo-fraoSman-. 
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Tistrya, Fravasis, Vayu, aad Xmranah: 
uparo-kairya-. 

Tistrya, Mah, Miflra, and Xraranah: 
yaoxstivant-. 

Tistrya, Mah, and X^aranah : 

varacahvant-. 

Tistrya and Miflra: 

xsayamna-, rama-sayana-, huSayana-. 

Tistrya and Xvaranah: 

Samnahvant-. 

6wasa : ( 2 ) 

U7ra-, xTaSata-. 

0wasa, Damois Upamana, Fravasis, Mi^ra, Vayu, H^m-Varati, and 
X^aranah : 

U7ra-. 

Gwasa and Eaocah: 

xvaffata-. 

Daena; (17) 

ahuirya-, niSasnaieis-, paradu-fraka-, fraspayaoxdSror, frSdat-gaetfa-, 
mazista-, mazdaSata-, mazdayasnya-, vispo-afsman-, vlspo-vanzya-, 
visp6-hankaraSya-, vouru-rafnah-, araota-gaosa-, srira-, zaraSustri-, 
hacat-aior, x^aetvadaSa-. 

DaSna, AmaSa Spantas, and Sraoga: 
ahuirya-. 

DaSna and “ Aradvi ” : 
paradu-fraka-. 

Da6na, Arstat, Asa, Ahnra Mazda, SraoSa, and Haoma: 
fradat-gaefla-. 

Daena, ASa, ASi, Armaiti, Usah, TiStrya, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

Daena and Ahura Mazda: 
vouru-rafnah-. 

Daena, Ahura Mazda, and MiSra: 
mazista-. 

DaSna, Atar, Cista, Drvaspa, Rata, Yaiiant, Vata, V9ro9ra7na, Saokk, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaronah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Dahaka : ( 6 ) 

(yya-daena-, xivas-aai-, erikamaraSa-, Srizafan-, duSdaena-, hazawra- 
yaoxSti-. 

Dahaka and Angra Mainyu : 

duSdaena-. 

Dahaka and Midra: 

hazanra-yaoxsti-. 

Damois Upamana : ( 2 ) 
n 7 ra-, taxma-. 
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Bamois Upamana, Amasa Spantas, Atar, Fravasis, MWra, Vayu, Vata, and 
SraoSa : 
taxma-. 

DamOis Lpamana, Swasa, Fravasis, Miflra, Vayu, Hqm-Varati, and 
Xvaranah : 

U7ra-. 

Driij: (7) 

aka-, aiaojah-, ahum-morjnk-, t»tna»haenar, daeva-, duaoieror, hizaoro- 
CiOra-. 

Drvaspa: (21) 

amavant-, flratar-, darjyo-hcuxaSrayarM-, drvd-ap3nnayuka-, drvo- 
urvaSar, drvo-pasu-, drvo-varata-, drvo-staora-, drvo-staitir, pouru- 
spariti-, fiaord-maraza^, bae§azya-, mazdaSata-, yuocta^aspa-, varato- 
ra$a-, sura-, savlsta-, hurao3a-, x^nnat-caxra-, !tradi-avana-,arasaoka-. 

Drvaspa, Ap^m Napat, A§i, Ahura ilazda, Tistrya, Fravasis, MiSra, 
Satavaesa, and Sraosa : 
sura-. 

Drvaspa, Ama, “ Arodvi,” Asi, Kairyo-Sa»ha, and Sraosa : 
huraoSa-. 

Drvaspa, “ Aradvl,” A§i, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Fravasis, Vanant, Haoma, 
and Haptd-Iringa : 
bafsazya-. 

Drvaspa, " Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, TJparatat, 3rati, Oisti, Tistrya, Paurvatat, 
Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, RaSnu, Vanant, VaraSrayna, and Sraosa : 
amavant-. 

Drvaspa, “ Arad\T,” Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Fravasis, and MiSra: 
savlsta-. 

Drvaspa and A§i: 
xranat-daxra-. 

Drvaspa and Ahura Mazda ; 

Sratar-. 

Drvaspa, Atar, Cista, Daena, Rata. Vanant, Vata, Varaffrayna, Saoka, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaiata-. 

Xairyo-Sa»ha : ( 4 ) 

xSaSro-naptar-, mayu-, vyaxana-, huraoSa-. 

Xairyo-Sai»ha, Ama, •' Aradvi,” Asi, Drvaspa, and Sraosa : 
huraoSa-. 

Xairyo-Sa»ha, Atar, and Mitfra: 
vyaxana-. 

Paurvatat : ( 1 ) 
amavant-. 

Paurvatat, Aradvi,” Asi. Atar, Uparatat, 3rati, Cisti, Tistrya, DrvaspS, 
FravaSis, Miflra, Yazatas, Rasnu, Vanant, Varadrayna, and Sraosa: 
amavant-. 
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Parandi: (2) 

raoraSa-, ra 7 U-. 

Parandi, Usah, and FravaSis: 
ra7U-. 

Fravasis; (68) 

aojahvant-, aojista-, ana-mQ0w(v-, aiwiSura-, amavant, ayO-xaoSa-, ayo- 
varaBror, ayo-zaya-, airime-auhaS-, aradra-, arazayant-, avi-ama-, 
as-barat-, asno-urvanr, u^ra-, uyra-zaosa-, uyrarat-, uparO-kairya-, 
urvinyant-, uzgarapto-drafsa-, xrvisyant-, gufra-, taxma, ta-xmarat-, 
tandista-, titsnimd-, darayo-rgroman-, dasaSavant-, durae-suka-, 
darazra-, paraSu-yaona-, pouru-spuba-, frascandayant-, frasruta-, 
baesazya-, bamya-, barazant-, barazyasta-, yOskarat-, yaskarastama-, 
ydato-zayah-, ra 7 U-, ravo-fraotfman-, rgrama-, ranjiator, vanat- 
paaana-, vaso-yaona-, vazarat-, rdraSrayna^, vicira-, vivdyant-, 
varaSrajfan-, varazi-caSman^, sura-, savista-, sparo-dfista-, spanta-, 
sj»nista-, sraotanu, sraodra-, sravasamna-, zaoydrat-, hqm- 
varaitivant, hudoiSra-, huyaona-, hvarat-, xvaffravant-, x^apara-. 

Fravasis, Apam Xapat, Amasa Spantas, " Aradvl,” Asi, Abura Mazda, 
Ahura-Miflra, Tistrya, Miffra, Ra§nu, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Fravasis, Apam Napat, Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Miera, 
Satavaesa, and Srao§a: 
sura-. 

FravaSis, Amasa Spantas, Atar, Damois Upamana, Miffra, Vata, Vayu, and 
Srao§a : 
taxma-. 

FravaSis, “ Aradvi,” ASi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Vanant, Haoma, 
and HaptO-Iringa : 
baesazya-. 

Fravasis, “Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, Hrati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Miftra, Yazatas, Rasnu, Vanant, Varaffrayna, and 
Srao§a : 
amavant-. 

Fravasis, “ Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, and Miflra : 
savista-. 

Fravasis and Asi: 

sparo-dasta-, x^apara-. 

Fravasis, Ahura Mazda, Usah, and HaSis: 
xvfiSravant-. 

FravaSis, Ahura Mazda, and Tistrya: 
durae-suka-. 

Fravasis, Ahura Mazda, Vata, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
vora^rajan-. 

Frava§is, Atar, XsaSra, and Sraosa: 
aojahvant-. 

Fravasis, Atar, and Vata : 
sponta-. 
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Fravasis, Usah, and Parandi: 
raTTi-. 

FravaSis, Cista, and Mitfra: 
frasruta-. 

FravaSis and Tistrya : 
ravo-fraoftnan-. 

Fravasis, Tistrya, Vayu, and Xvaranah: 
nparo-kairya-. 

Fravasis, Owasa, BamoiS Upamana, Mitfra, Vayu, H^m-Varati, and 
Xvaranah : 
uyra-. 

Fravasis and Midra: 

aiwiffura-, aradra-, gufra-, barazyasta-. 

Fravasis and KaSnu: 
spanista-. 

FravaSis and Vayu: 
darazra~< 

Fravasis and Sraosa: 

ham-varaitivant-. 

FravaSis and Haoma: 

tandista-. 

BuSyastS: (3) 

darayo-gava-, mairya-, zairina-. 

BuSyasta and Angra Mainyu: 

mairya-. 

MaiSyairya : ( 1 ) 
saraia-. 

JlaiSydi-sam : ( 1 ) 
vastro-datainya-. 

MaiSyoi-zaramaya : ( 1 ) 
payah-. 

Mah: (14) 

afnahvant-, Utavant-, xHavant-, gaociSra^, tafnahvant-, baeiaza-, 
yaoxstivant-, raevant-, raoHnavant-, varafahvant-, vohvdvant-, 
saokavant-, zairimyavant-, xvaranahvant-. 

Mah, Ahura Mazda, TiStrya, MiSra, and Satavaesa : 
raevant-. 

Mah, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, and Satavaesa: 
xvaranahvant-. 

Mah, Tistrya, Miffra, and Xvaranah: 
yaoxstivant-. 

Mah, Tistrya, and Xvaranah: 

vara5ahvant-. 

M^Sra : ( 2 ) 

varazyawhva, haomafana. 
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M 40 ra and Z^m: 
varazyanhva. 

Mi9ra: (100) 

aoxto-naman-, aojah-, ayrya-, aSaoya-, aSaoyamna-, aSairi-dahyu-, 
anaiwi-druxta-, anahita-, antara-dahyu-, aipi-dahyu-, aiwiffura-, 
aijoi-dahyu-, amavant-, amiSwO', auruia-, auruMspa-, aradra-, 
a/ronat-caeia-, ars-vacah-, asavasto-da-, aSahunara-, astranhaS-, 
ahura, ax^afna-, ddahyu-, asu-, azuiti-du-, ux§at-urvara-, n 7 ra-, 
uyra-hdzu-, upairi-dahyu-, uparo-nitiaiia-, araSwo-zanga-, arazatO- 
frasiia-, karSo-razah-, xSaSro-da-, xsayant-, xsayamna-, xSvivi- 
isu-, gayo-da-, gufra-, j[a 7 aurvah-, taxma-, tat-ap-, tanum^flra-, 
tizi-arSti-, tlzinavant-, tizvant-, daiuhu-paiti-, daraya-arstaya-, 
dato-saoka-, damiSata-, pairi-dahyu-, paro-kavid-, puSro-da-, paraOu- 
vaeSayana-, pouru-yaoxSti-, fraxiti-da-, frat-ap-, frasruta-, iaevara- 
casman-, haevara-spasana-, bazus-aojah-, barazant-, barazyasta-, 
mazigta-, yaoxstivant-, raevant-, ratoestar-, rama-5ayana-, vaso-, 
gaoyaoiti-, vaso-ydna-, vahmo-sandah-, vq0w6-dd-, vindat-spdda- 
vispaiti-, vispo-vISvant-, vouru- gaoyaoiti-, varaBravant-, vyaxana-, 
sura-, savista-, spas-, srut-gao^or, zaenahvant-, zaranyo-vdraBman-, 
zavano-sriit-, savand-svan-, havanJio-dd-, hazaura-gaosa-, hazaura- 
yaoxSti-, hutasta-, huSata-, hunairydnk-, hurdBya-, husayana-, 
huzaena-, hvaspa-, hvdmaridika-, x'^aran-6-dd-. 

Miflra, Apam Napat, AmaSa Spantas, “ Aradvl,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura- 
Mi^a, TiStrya, FravaSis, BaSnu, Sraosa, and Haoma : 
barazant-. 

MiSra, Apqm NapSt, ASi, Ahura Mazda, TiStrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, 
Satavagsa, and SraoSa; 
sura-. 

MiSra, Apam Napat, and Ahura Mazda: 
ahura-. 

Mi^a and Ama: 
hntasta-. 

Miffra, Amasa Spantas, Atar, DamoiS Upamana, MiSra, Vayu, Vata, and 
SraoSa: 
taxma-. 

Mitfra, “ AradvJ,” ASi, Atar, Uparatat, 3rati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Fravasis, Yazatas, Basnu, Vanant, Vara^aTna, and 
SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

MiSra, “Aradvl,” Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, and Fravasis: 
saviSta-. 

Mitfra, “ Aradvl,” and Haoma : 
anahita-. 

MiSra and ASi: 
dato-saoka-. 

Miflra, Asi, (Jans Urvan, and Haoma : 
damiShta-. 


4 
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Midra, Asi, and Haoma: 
buSata-. 

Midra and Abura Mazda ; 

aSaoya-, axvafna-, xSayant-, vIspo-viSvant-. 

Mi^ra, Abura Mazda, Tiltrya, Mab, and Satavaesa: 
raevant-. 

Mi0ra, Abura Mazda, and Daena: 
maziSta-. 

Mi^a, Atar, and Nairy6-Sa»ba : 
vyaxana-. 

Miflra, Atar, Vanant, and SraoSa: 
aoxto-naman-. 

MiA'a, Atar, and SraoSa: 
raflaestar-. 

Mi9ra, Cista, and FravaSis: 
frasruta-. 

Miftra and TiStrya : 

xSayamna-, rama-Sayana-, buSayana-. 

Midra, TiStrya, Mab, and Xvaranab: 
yaoxStivant-. 

Miffra, OwSSa, DamoiS Upamana, FravaSis, Vayu, Hvn-Varuti, and 
Xvaranab : 

U7ra-. 

Mi^a and Dabbka: 
baza»ra-yaoxSti-. 

Mi#ra and FravaSis: 

aiwitfura-, arodra-, gufra-, barazyasta-. 

Miara and Vayu: 
tiSi-arSti-. 

Mi0ra and Satavaesa: 

uxsat-urvara-, tat-ap-, zavano-srut-. 

Mi0ra and SraoSa: 

asu-, tanuma^ra-, bazuS-aoJab-. 

Miara and Haoma: 

dai»bn-paiti-, vispaiti-. 

Mi^a and Ham-Varati: 

axvafnya-, oraSwo-zanga-, Jayaurvab-. 

Yazatas : ( 4 ) 

amavant-, pouru-baesaza-, pouru-xvaranab-, va»bu-da-. 

Yazatas, “Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat. 3 rati, Cisti, TiStrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, FravaSis, Mi^ra, RaSnu, Vanant, Varaffrayna, and 
SraoSa : 
amavant-. 

Yazatas and Abura Mazda: 

va»bu-da-. 
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Yazatas, Ahiira Mazda, Atar, and XTaranah: 

ponru-xTaranah-. 

Yazatas and Atar: 

pouru-ba^aza-, 

RaoCah: (2) 

anayra-, xvaSata-. 

Raoi^ and 6wa§a: 

xraSata-. 

Rasnu: (10) 

amavant-, ars-tkaeSa-, upa-raoSiSta-, dnraedarastama-, parakdvistgma-, 
barazant-, razista-, vaeSUta-, vidcoiSta-, spanista-. 

Rasnu, Apam Napat, Amasa Spantaa, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura- 
Miftra, TiStrya, FravaSis, Mi^ra, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Rasnu, “Aradvi,” A§i, Atar, Uparatit, 3 rati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Fravasis, Miffra, Yazatas, Vanant, Varafira^na, and 
Sraosa: 
amavant-. 

Rasnu and Ahura Mazda: 

duraSdaraStama-. 

Rasnu and Cista: 
razista-. 

Rasnu and Fravasis: 

spanista-. 

Rata: (2) 

mazdadata-, vouru-doWra-. 

Rata, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Vanant, Vata, VoradraTna, Saoka, 
Saokahta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaJata-. 

Rata and Saoka: 

vouru-doiffra-. 

Raman: (2) 

pouru(S)-xva8ra-, arvastro-. 

Raman, Asi, and Ahura Mazda: 

pouru ( S ) -xvafira-. 

Vanant: (4) 

aoxto-naman-, amavant-, bae^zya-, mazdaSata-. 

Vanant, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, Haoma, 
and Haptd-Iringa : 
baesazya-. 

Vanant, “Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, rati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Fravasis, Mi^a, Yazatas, Rasnu, Varaffravna, and 
SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

Vanant, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vata, Varaflravna, Saoka, 
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Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and XTaranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Vanant, Atar, Mitfra, and Sraosa; 
aoxto-naman-. 

Vaya: (1) 

anamar^zdika. 

Vayah : ( 1 ) 

H ara76-xTadata- . 

Vayah and Zrvan: 
dara76-xTa5ata-. 

Vayu: (62) 

*aojin-, *aojis-, atidofrviSa-doWra-, *apayata{rf)-, *(iipicara{rf)-, 
^aipi&baoya-, *(Uwi-xi:arinah-, *aurva-, *arvdt3ma^, *aimvan-, 
*uyaoiza-, U 7 ra-, uparo-kairya-, uskdt-ydsta-, *kar9dar3sa^, 
*g3rdSa-, *garjSixava-, *gar35yaoxar, *taxnia-, *t<uim6tama-, 
*tar6-tbaeSa-, *tizi-arsti-, *tizyarit{t)-, *dax»ziSta-, *dahaka-, 
darazi-yaoxaSra-, ‘darazra-, *tbaes6-tara-, *nispd-, *pdyaosa-, 
paraBu-va/rah-, paraSu-sraani-, *para@varasta(rf)-, *para8varasti-, 
*fracara,-, ‘'fraspd-, *buxti-, *bucahin-, *vaezyarsta{rt)-, *vaezy- 
ariti-, *van6-mspa-, ^vidaevd-karU', *vindixvwranah^, *vwaoza-, 
*vidakar, *vohvarsta(rf)-, *saoiahin,-, *saiSi-, zaTanyo-aoSra-, 
zaranyd-aiwydiahanar, zaranyo-xaoSa-, zaranyo-caxra-, zarmyo- 
pusa-, zaranyd-mina-, zaranyd-vastra-, zaranyd-xasa-, zaranyd- 
zaya-, *zinaka-, *ha6ravana-, *hupairitan-, *hiipairisp6-, 
*xzaranah-. 

Vayn, AmaSa Spantas, Atar, Damois Upamana, FravaSis, Miffra, Vata, and 
Srao^ : 
taxma-. 

Vayu, TiStrya, Fravasis, and XTaranah: 
uparo-kairya-. 

Vayu, 0wasa, Damois Vpamana, Fravasis, Miffra, Hqm-Varati, and 
Xvaranah : 

U7ra-. 

Vayu and FravaSis: 
darazra-. 

Vayu and Miflra: 
ti2i-arsti-. 

Vayu and Haoma : 
aurva-. 

Vata: (7) 

taxma-, darH-, mazdaSata-, varadrajan-, spanta-, srira-, huSa-. 

Vata, AmaSa Spantas, Ahura Mazda, and Atar: 
huSa-. 

Vata, Amasa Spailtas, Atar, Damois Upamana, FravaSis, MiSra, Vayu, and 
Srao^: 
taxma-. 
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Vata, Asa, Asi, Armaiti, USah, Tistrya, Daena, Vohu Mauah, and Haoma: 
srira-. 

Vata, Ahura Mazda, Fravasis, Sraosa, and Haoma: 
vora^rajfan-. 

Vata, Atar, Cista, Daena, Di’vaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vora^ia^ua, Saoka, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and X^aranah : 
mazdaSafa-. 

Vata, Atar, and Fravasis: 

spanta-. 

VasI: (1) 

pania-sadvara-. 

ViSatu : ( 1 ) 

daevo-data-. 

ViSatu, Azi, and Zyam: 

daevo-data-. 

Varaflra 7 na: (10) 

amavant-, ario-kara-, ahuraSata-, fraso-kara-, bar6-x<-'ar»nah, mario- 
kara-, mazdaSata-, vsn6ravan-, hvaxsta-, hvayaona-. 

Varaflravna, “ Aradvl,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, Sfrati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Fravasis, MiSra, Yazatas, Easuu, Vanant, and SraoSa: 
amavant-. 

V9raSra7na, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, R5ta, Vanant, Vata, Saoka, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah : 
mazdaStta-. 

Vara^raTna and Cista: 

hvayaona-. 

Vohu Manah: (2) 

vargzaymit-, srSra-. 

Vohu Manah, Asa, Asi, Armaiti, Usah, Tistrya, Daena, Vata, and Haoma : 

srira-. 

Saoka : ( 5 ) 

$rqpda-, barat-avarato, baxat-ayapta-, mazdaSata-, vouru-doiSra-. 
Saoka, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, Vor9Sra7na, 
Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah : 
mazdaSata-. 

Saoka and Rata: 

vouru-doiSra-. 

Saokanta : ( 1 ) 
mazdaSata-. 

Saokanta, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, VaraSraTna, 
Saoka, Satavaesa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Satavaesa: (8) 

uxSat-urvara-, tat-ap-, frapa-, mazdaSata-, raevant-, sura-, zavano-srut-, 
xvaranahvant-. 
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Satavaesa, Ap^m Napat, Asi, Ahnra Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, 
Mldra, and SraoSa; 
stira-. 

Satavaesa, Akura Mazda, Tistrya, and Mak: 
xvaranahvant-. 

Satavaesa, Akura Mazda, Tistrya, Mak, and Mi^ra: 
raevant-. 

Satavaesa, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Bata., Vanant, Vata, VaratfraTna, 
Saoka, Saokanta, Savah, Eaoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Satavaesa and Midra: 

uxsat-urvara-, tat-ap-, zavano-srut-. 

Savah : ( 1 ) 

mazdaSata-. 

Savah, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Bata, Vanant, Vata, Varaffrayna, 
Saoka, Saokanta, Satavaesa, Eaoma, and Xvaranah: 
mazda^ata-. 

SnaviSka: (2) 

asangd-ga/v-, »rv6-zana-. 

Spanta Mainyu: (1) 
daSvah-. 

Spanta Mainyu and Akura Mazda: 
daSvah-. 

Sraosa: (24) 

aoxto-naman-, aojahvant-, amavant-, aSivant-, aiya-, asu-, akuirya-, 
taxma-, tanum^Sra-, darHta-, darH^dru-, fradat-gaC(?a , friffa-, 
frya-, bazus-ao|ak-, harasi-Sa-, barazant-, ratfaestar-, vanaitivant-, 
vispS-mazistOr, varaflrajan-, sura-, h^m-varaitivant-, huraoda-. 

Sraosa, Ap^m Xapat, AmaSa Spantas, “ Aradvl,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura- 
Midra, Tistrya, Fravasis, Mi0ra, Basnu, and Eaoma: 
barazant-. 

Sraosa, Ap^m Napat, Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, FravaSis, 
Mi6ra, and Satavaesa: 
sura-. 

Sraosa, Ama, “ Aradrf,” ASi, Drvaspa, and Nairyb-Sa»ha : 
huraoia-. 

Sraosa, AmaSa Spantas, Atar, Damdis Upamana, Fravasis, Mi0ra, Vayu, 
and Vata: 
taxma-. 

Sraosa, AmaSa Spantas, and Daena: 
ahuirya-. 

Sraosa, “Aradvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatat, S-ati, Cisti, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
Paurvatat, Fravasis, Mi»ra, Yazatas, Basnu, Vanant, and Voro- 
ffra7na : 
amavant-. 

SraoSa, Arstat, Asa, Akura Mazda, Daena, and Eaoma: 
fradat-gaeSa-. 
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Sraosa, Ahura Mazda, Fravasis, Vata, and Haoma; 
varaffrajan-. 

Sraosa, Atar, X^dra, and Fravasis: 
aojahvant-. 

Sraosa, Atar, and Mi0ra: 
raSaestar-. 

Sraosa, Atar, Midra, and Vanant: 

aoxtd-naman-. 

Sraosa and Armaiti : 
friSa-. 

Sraosa and Frava§is: 

h^m-varaitivant-. 

Sraosa and Mi0ra: 

asu-, tanumaflra-, bazu§-ao]ab-. 

Sraosa and HaSis: 

asivant-. 

Zaurvan : ( 1 ) 
duzdnfaSra-. 

Zy^m: (1) 

daevo-data-. 

Zy 4 m, Azi, and Vidatu-: 

daevo-data-. 

Zrvan : ( 2 ) 

akarana-, dara^o-xvaSata-. 

Zrvan and Vayah : 

dara 76 -xvaJata-. 

Haoma: (33) 

anahita-, aurva-, aurvant-, Ofsdata-, asavazah-, xsaffrya-, gaoman-, 
tanciata-, dwaxsa-, dai»hu-paiti-, damiSata-, duraosa-, nqmyqsu-, 
nmano-paiti-, pdemainy6tama-,pouru-sar3Sa-, fradat-gaeffa-, frdSmi-, 
baesazya-, barazant-, mazdaSata-, vaso-xsaSra-, vispaiti-, varaflrajan, 
srira-, zantu-paiti-, zairi-, zairi-gaona-, zaWi-doi9ra-, hukarap-, 
huxratu-, huSata-, hvaraz-. 

Haoma, Apam Napat, Amasa Spantas, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura- 
Hi^a, Tistrya, Fravasis, Miflra, Rasnu, and Haoma: 
barazant-. 

Haoma, Ap^m Napat, and Ahura Mazda: 
xsaffrya-. 

Haoma and “ Aradvi ” : 
aurvant-. 

Haoma, “Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, Fravasis, Vanant, 
and Haptd-Iringa : 
baesazya-. 

Haoma, “ Aradvi,” and Mi0ra : 
an^ita-. 

Haoma, Arstat, Aga, Ahura Mazda, Daena, and Sraosa : 
fradat-gaStfa-. 
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Haoma, Asa, Asi, Armaiti, USah, Tistrya, Daena, Vata, and Vohu Manah: 
srlra-. 

Haoma, Asi, Gaus Urvan, and Midra: 
damiSata-. 

Haoma, Asi, and Mi0ra ; 
huSata-. 

Haoma, Ahura Mazda, FravaSis, Vata, and Sraosa : 
varaSraJan-. 

Haoma and Atar: 
nmano-paiti-. 

Haoma, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, Varaflrayna, 
Saoka, Saokanta, Satavaesa. Savah, and Xvaranah: 
mazdaSata-. 

Haoma and Fravasis: 
tanCista-. 

Haoma and Midra: 

dai»hu-paiti-, vispaiti-. 

Haoma and Vayu: 
aurv'a-. 

Ha5is; (4) 

aSivant-, maridikavant-, vastravant-, x^aSravant-. 

HaSis, Ahura Mazda, Usah, and Frava§is: 
xvadravant-. 

HaSis and Sraosa; 
aSivant-. 

HaSis and HuSiti; 
vastravant-. 

Hapto-Iringa : ( 1 ) 
baesazya-. 

Hapto-Iringa, “ Aradvl,’’ Asi, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, DrvaspS, FravaSis, 
Vanant, and Haoma : 
baesazya-. 

HamaspaffmaeSaya : ( 1 ) 
ar9td-kar3$na-. 

Ham-Varati: (9) 

axtoafnya-, asito-gatu-, uyra-, araSwo-zanga-, JaTaurvah-, taam6-tqgyah-, 
nairya-, framan-nar-, framan-narO-vlra-. 

H^m-Varati and Usah: 

framan-nar-. framan-nard-vira-. 

H^m-Varati, Gwasa, Damdis Upamana, Fravasis, Midra, Vayn, and 
Xvaranah : 
nyra-. 

Ham-Varati and Mi^ra: 

araSwd-zanga-, Jayaurvah-. 

HuSiti: (2) 

yairya-, vastravant-. 
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Husiti and HaSiS: 

vastravant-. 

Hfara: (3) 

aurvat-aspa-, raeva-. 

H^ara and Ap^m Napat : 

aurvat-aspa-. 

Xvaranah; (13) 

ai'Vomdror-, axcania-, U 7 ra-, uparo-kairya-, gaomavant-, ^amnahvant-, 
pouru-Uta-, pouru-xvaranah-, pouru-vQSwa-, harajaya-, mazdaSata-, 
yaoxstivant-, varacahvant-. 

Xvaranah, Ahura Mazda, Atar, and Yazatas : 
pouru-xvaranah-. 

Xvaranah, Atar, Cista, Daena, Drvaspa, Kata, Vanant, Vata, Varadrayna, 
Saoka, Saokanta, Satavaesa, Savah, and Haoma: 
mazdaSata-. 

Xvaranah and Tistrya: 
damnahvant-. 

Xvaranah, Tistrya, Fravasis, and Vayu; 
uparo-kairya-. 

Xvaranah, Tistrya, and Mah; 
varaCahvant-. 

Xvaranah, Tistrya, Mah, and Mi^a: 

Xraranah, ©wasa, DamSis Upamana, Fravasis, Mi#ra, Vayu, and Hqm- 
Varati : 
yaoxstivant-. 
uyra-. 



IS CANTICLES AN ADONIS LITANY? 

Nathaniel Schmidt 

COBNEU. UlOVEBSITT 

In vabious quarters it is felt that Canticles must be something 
else than what it seems to be. The attempt is made to vindicate 
once more its religious character. If it is not an allegory of the 
love of Yahwe and Israel, or of Christ and the church, it must at 
least be a litany of some pagan cult. It cannot be allowed to be 
simply a eoUection of secular lyrics, singing the love of man and 
woman. It is not an epithalamium celebrating the marriage of 
Solomon to the Egyptian princess, or a florUegium used at peasant 
weddings, where the bridegroom is hailed as king and the bride as 
queen. Nor is it a drama in which Solomon’s love is scorned by a 
country maiden who remains faithful to her shepherd lover amid 
the seductions of the royal harem. The book would not have found 
a place in the canon, it is thought, unless it had originally been 
written for some religious purpose. 

Already in 1906, Wilhelm Erbt* suggested that Canticles is a 
collection of paschal songs of Canaanitish origin. It describes the 
love of the sun-god Tammuz, called Dod or Shelem, and the moon- 
goddess Ishtar, figuring under the name of Shalmith. If for some 
time this view met with little favor, the reason may have been 
that a reaction was setting in against the astral theories of Winckler 
and his followers. N. du Jassy’s ® attempt to explain Canticles as 
a Hebrew translation of certain Osirian litanies made in Alexandria 
in the Ptolemaic period failed to attract much attention. But a 
fresh impetus toward the further development of Erbt’s theory 
has recently been given by the publication of a catalogue of love- 
songs found at Assur in the course of the excavations carried on 
by the Deutsche Orient-GeseUschaft.® These ballads bid fair to 


’ Die Hehrder, 1906, pp. 196-201. 

* Le Cantique des Cantiques et le mythe d'Osiris-Hetep, cited bv T. .1. 
Meek. AJ8L 39. 1 ff. 

•Erich Eberling, Eeilschrifttexte aus Assur religiosen Inhalts, IV, No. 
158; T. J. Meek, ‘Babylonian Parallels to Canticles,’ JBL 43 (1924), 
pp. 245 ff. 
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play as important a role in the later form of the theory as the 
famous Syrian Threshing Table in the wedding-song hypothesis. 
Canticles is regarded as a Passover liturgy expressing the love of 
Tammuz and Ishtar, the king and queen of heaven, and also of 
the hierodules, male and female, who represent these divinities. 
A new feature is the emphasis upon its religious purpose to awaken 
by this love, through imitative magic, the life of nature, and to 
bring forth fertility, the blessings of the womb and of the fields. 

In a series of articles. Professor Theophile J. Meek * has elabo- 
rated this view. He calls attention to the evidences of Tammuz 
cult in Judah, presents in a new translation the Babylonian songs 
which he regards as connected with this worship, stresses the simi- 
larity between these and Canticles, points out what he considers 
as Babylonian loan-words in the latter, finds in it not only the 
name of Tammuz, but also that of his wife Shala and references 
to her home in Syria and descent to the nether world in search of 
her husband, as well as to numerous objects related to this cult, 
and concludes that the Song of Songs is a Tammuz liturgy whose 
religious character is obvious, inasmuch as it sets forth the way in 
which the love of this god and his sister-spouse, and human imita- 
tion of it, may bring fertility to the earth, and accoimts for its 
place in the canon of Jewish scriptures. Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff,” 
in an ingenious essay, gives the support of an expert in one par- 
ticular field little known to ordinary exegetes. His interest centres 
on the things mentioned in Canticles which are also found in the 
descriptions of the temple and the tabernacle, and especially on the 
ingredients of the anointing oil and the incense. These seem to 
him to have been derived from the Tammuz cult, and their frequent 
occurrence in Canticles he regards as an indication that this work 
is an Adonis liturgy. He thinks that some of the spices, such as 
spikenard, saffron, aloes, and henna, were introduced in a later re- 
vision of the text, as they are not likely to have been known in 
Israel in pre-exilic times, and on this point his judgment is of 
great value. Dr. Schoff also emphasizes the political purpose, to 

AJ8L 39. 1-14; JBL 43 (1924), pp. 245 ff.; ‘The Song of Songs and 
the Fertility Cult,’ in The Song of Songs, A Symposium, 1924, pp. 48 ff. 

* ‘ The Offering Lists in the Song of Songs and their Political Signifi- 
cance,’ in The Song of Songs, A Symposium, 1924, pp. 80 ff. 
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legitimize certain elements of the popular Tammuz cult in the 
oflBcial worship of the state. 

It should he admitted at the outset that the assumption of pagan 
survivals in the festivals of Israel and in its sanctuaries is perfectly 
legitimate. Not only Purim and Hanukka, but also Mazzoth, 
Shabuoth, and Sukkoth were clearly of foreign origin. Nomads 
do not celebrate agrarian festivals. Most of the sanctuaries were 
taken over from the former inhabitants, and that in Jerusalem was 
built by a Tyrian architect. In all of them, including the royal 
temple at Jerusalem, heathen cults were carried on. Songs were, 
no doubt, sung and stories told that were appropriate to each. 
Esther was probably eomj)osed for the late Purim festival, and 
Lamentations may be a liturgy for the 10th of Ab, later transferred 
to the 9th of Ab. It is possible that the reading of Canticles, with 
its spring air, at Pesah, Euth, with its harvest atmosphere, at 
Shabuoth, and Ecclesiastes, with its praise of wine, at Sukkoth, 
goes back to relatively early times, though we know ® it only as 
a medieval custom, and Ecclesiastes certainly cannot have been 
written as a vintage h}-mn or Euth as a pentecostal story. The 
Pesah ritual may not always have been what we find it in the 
Pentateuch. Concerning the death and resurrection of a god 
the Assur texts have added fresh details. Zimmern ’’ has pub- 
lished the stage-directions for a sort of miracle-play performed 
in the temple of Marduk at Babylon every New YeaPs Day. 
Marduk is bound, scourged, condemned to death, and led to 
execution with a malefactor, while another is released. His 
clothes are placed before the divine queen of TJruk, Ishtar, and a 
goddess seeks his tomb. Marduk descends to heU (iriddi kisukkis), 
and the spirits in prison rejoice to see him; eventually he rises 
from the dead. How many .such features, of ultimately Babylonian 
or Amoritish origin, may have been added to the story of the 
martyrdom of Jesus, as his disciples remembered their master over 
the paschal table? And may not a great deal have been said and 
done at the spring festival in ancient Israel that has not been re- 
corded in the purified ritual ? It is natural that an effort should 
be made to find in Canticles the remains of an Adonis litany. 

•Cp. G. Wildeboer, Bet Onstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Verbonde, 
1891, pp. llff. 

’ Zum bahylonischen Neujahrsfest, II, 1918. 
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Nevertheless, the arguments advanced in favor of this view are 
by no means convincing. According to Ezekiel 8 : 14 women sat 
weeping for Tammuz in the northern gate of Yahwe’s house in 
Jerusalem. This shows that Tammuz was worshipped in the tem- 
ple and that his heme was supposed to be in the north. There was 
mourning for Hadad-Eimmon in the valley of Megiddo (Zech. 
12: 11). While the lamentation pINm over Jehoiakim and Zedekiah 
(Jer. 22: 18, 34:5) is not necessardy connected with the Adonis 
cult, Isa. 17 : 10 f. may allude to Adonis gardens. In view of what 
we know about this cult it may naturally be assumed that there 
was also rejoicing over the resurrection of the god; but there is 
no direct evidence of this. Astarte (niPiyy) was worshipped in 
Israel from early times; and “ the queen of heaven 713^0 ) 
for whom the women make cakes (Jer. 7:18; cp. 44:17) was 
imdoubtedly Ishtar- Venus. AVhether she was thought of in Israel 
as having descended to the nether world to bring Tammuz back, 
we do not know. The intercession of the goddess is not a necessary 
feature of the solar myth. 

The catalogue of songs found at Assur gives no more than the 
first line of any of them. The references to Nana (1. 38) and to 
‘ lamentation,’ if that is the meaning of melilu, sihatu, and siiaru, 
as seems probable, indicate that some of them are religious. In 
1. 18, Langdon reads suni ib-hu-ri-ti and translates : “ The bosom of 
a female friend is a jar of sweetness ” ; Meek reads : °^Ni-ip-pu~n-ti, 

‘ My Nippurite’ and finds a reference to Ishtar. Other songs may 
be secular. It is difficult to decide. One may question, e. g., whether 
‘ son ’ (maru) always refers to Tammuz, whose name is never 
mentioned, and ‘ sons ’ to male votaries. Even if such terms were 
used in the cult, they may also have been common enough among 
the women who plied their trade independently of the sanctuaries. 
Some texts just published by Eberling® give an idea of the lan- 
guage as well as practices of the laity. 

Meek thinks that the similarities of these irtu-songs to Canticles 
are sufficiently marked to convince the most skeptical that they 
are both liturgies of the fertility cult. “ The structure,” he says, 
“ is the same : two lovers representing god and goddess wooing 


“ ‘ Liebeszauber im alten Orient,’ in Sfitteilungen der altorientalischen 
Qesellschaft, I, 1, 1925. 
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each other and alternating in the praise of each other’s charms.” 
But there is no hint in Canticles of either a god or a goddess, and 
lovers are wont to praise each other’s charms. “ The general theme 
is the same (love)” and “the lines breathe the same delight in 
love.” That is true of all love-songs. “ Many of the phrases are 
quite identical.” There is a general resemblance in the woman’s 
frank invitation to come and taste love: but the most careful 
search does not reveal a single phrase that is quite identical. On 
the other hand, there are numerous references to lamentation in 
the Babylonian songs, if Meek is right, while there are none in 
Canticles. It certainly seems fanciful to discover in the woman’s 
allusion to her sun-burnt complexion (1:6) a reference to the 
drying up of vegetation. “ The intent of aU is manifestly to bring 
about the awakening of life in nature.” This is so far from being 
manifest that there is not the slightest hint of such an intent in 
Canticles. In 6 : 11 f. the dancer says : 

“ To the garden of nuts I went down 
To behold the green plants by the brook. 

To observe if the vine was in bloom. 

If the pomegranate was in flower.” 

Her amorous promptings may be revealed in the following line: 
“ if the love-apples fragrant were ” ; but assuredly there is no sug- 
gestion of a magic ritual by which the plants wfll grow. If is^r 
aJadi ‘bird of chUd-beartng ’ is the correct reading in 1. 34, there 
is a possible allusion to the increase of children; and Eherling® 
points out, that, in the myth of the pestilence god, Ira praises the 
natati, or sacred prostitutes of Babylon, because “they cause the 
womb to live,” i. e., do not practise abortion. The ‘blessings of 
the womb ’ were dear to the Hebrews. But there is not the slightest 
trace in Canticles of this kind of fertility. 

Meek holds the opinion that the many hapax legomena in Can- 
ticles as well as certain peculiarities of language “ bespeak a non- 
Hebraic origin,” and lists a large number of so-caUed Babylonian 
loan-words to show that Canticles “ in its early form came more 
or less directly from the Canaanites” whose language he thinks 


L. e., p. 5. 
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was “essentially the same as the Akkadian.” Caimon“ had 
already noted four: hutallu, ‘wall’; tanapu, ‘defile’; 

]ON, ammanu, ‘ skilled workman ’ ; ratu, ‘ panel.’ Meek adds 
nineteen: n3''Nj ehama, ‘where’; “im, taru, ‘go around’; “lEj?, 
apparu, ‘ gazelle ’ ; D'DIH, ' lattice ’ from hardka, ‘ cut in ’ ; “iQt. 
zamaru, ‘ ritual song ’ ; nDl , rapadu. ‘ support ’ ; galam, ‘flow’ ; 

ym, raham, ‘wash’; 22 ‘?, lababu, ‘hearten’; D’^n^n, taltaMu, 
‘ palm branches ’ ; mUu, ‘ flood ’ ; bll, dagalu, ‘ look ’ ; p^/y. 

isitu, ‘ column ’ ; sassu, ‘ marble ’ ; ]1X, agcmu, ‘basin’ ; D’^OJO, 
sisannu, ‘branches’; IQIPK, argamannu, ‘purple’; 3D", dababu, 
‘ plan ’ ; and npP, riklcu, ‘ spices.’ But DUD is no doubt also con- 
nected with Ar. katala, ‘heap up blocks’; is also found in 
Syr. and Ar. ; and in Syr. and hTab. Whether roTH, appar- 
ently ‘ panel,’ is the same as ratu is uncertain. nD’N = Aram. 

D’PIP, ‘circlets,’ is connected with Ar. tara, ‘move in a 
circle’; "lEj; = Ar. ghafru; po; is not limited to a ritual song, as 
E. Akiba (Tosephta Sanhedrin xii) complains of youth singing 
Canticles in the winehouses POl ]'’Q3, ‘ as a kind of secular song ’ ; 
30P is more closely related to Ar. rafada, ‘ support ’ than to Ass. 
rapadu, ‘ stretch out ’ ; Ar. galasa, ‘ sit ’ may be the meaning 

in Cant. 4^ 6® (Oxford Dictionary), but Erman suggests Egyp- 
tian kls = to leap ; ym is found in Ar. and Eth. ; 33^ is Ar. labbaba, 

‘ to woimd in the heart ’ ; D’^P^P does not mean ‘ palm branches ' 
(Gk. iXarai) but ‘ locks ’ or ‘braids’ connected with talla, ‘fall,’ 

‘ hang down ’ ; PS^a is not mUu, ‘ flood,’ but connected with 
as □''N^OO, 5’% shows ; = ‘ sign ’ gives a good sense in 2* and 

5^® may be compared with insignia from signum, while 
dagalu, ‘look,’ does not suit either context. ViVy may be Ass. 
isUu, but was used by the Hebrews (Talmud) to designate a pol- 
ished slab, a bar; 'WH} is found also in Syr.; also in Ar. and 
Aram. ( PPD being probably Ar. sahru, ‘ enchantment ’) ; 
is also found in Syr. ; Ass. argamanu, as already Haupt 

indicated (Z. A. II, 267) is of doubtful origin, and it is by no 
means certain that it appeared in Babylonia before it was used in 
Syria. 333 is more clearly related to Ar. ddbba, ‘ move slowly ’ 
than to Ass. dababu, ‘speak secretly,’ ‘plan’; and PpP ‘incense’ 

The Song of Songs, Cambridge, 1913. 

Orientaliatische Literaturzeitung, 28, 1, Jan. 1925, p. 5. 
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probably came from Arabia, as Ar. raMhat, ‘ commerce ’ and rakd- 
hiyyu, ‘ merchant ’ were no donbt derived from the chief article of 
Arabian commerce. 

The significance of these words had been approximately ascer- 
tained by the aid of other Semitic tongues. In regard to some of 
them it has been confirmed by Assyrian usage. There is no evi- 
dence that any of them is an Assyrian loan-word, Assyrian words 
whose meaning is sometimes guessed, in the first instance, from 
the conjectural values assigned to hapax legomena in one or an- 
other of the Semitic languages, often prove very helpful. But it 
is rash to assume in every case a borrowing and an Assyrian origin, 
and quite impossible to prove it. Words undoubtedly passed from 
one nation to another, especially if the objects designated by them 
also migrated. It should be remembered, however, that the vocabu- 
lary of any ancient people contained many words not used at all, 
or only once, in the literary remains that have happened to be 
preserved. The people known to us as Phoenicians called them- 
selves Canaanites, and their speech was the language of Canaan 
This language the Hebrews adopted and, aside from 
dialectic differences, our early Hebrew records are likely to give a 
more adequate idea of the speech of Canaan than either the Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian inscriptions or the hints in cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic te.Yt«, valuable as these are. It was not essen- 
tially the same as Akkadian, unless by essence is meant what is 
common to a group of Semitic languages. 

Erbt maintained that Tammuz is referred to in Cant, as Dod 
and presented as the most convincing evidence 5 : 9 which he trans- 
lated: “ Wer anders als Dod ist dein Geliebter?” This is ac- 
cepted by Meek : “ Who but Dod is thy beloved ? ” Even if nO 
is changed to ’O, it would be difiBcult to justify this reading. The 
two passages (1 Chron. 29: 3; 2 Sam. 13: 16) in which Gesenius 
translated ‘ausser,’ ‘ ausgenommen ’ do not warrant the sense 
given to the preposition by Erbt and Meek. On the assumption 
that in one case nn has its usual meaning and in the other is to 
be understood as Dod = Tammuz, it might mean : “ Who is thy 
lover more than, over and above, or in comparison with, Dod?” 
This is obviously impossible. The description naturally follows a 
question : “ What is thy lover more than a lover (any lover) ? ” 
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Ishtar is also called Shulmanit; Istar U ru-sirlim-ma = 
Shulmanit (VAT 10434) ; TJrusilimma, according to Meek, is a 
city in Babylonia. Meek assumes that has been abbreviated 

from or expanded from Sala, the wife of Adad. This 

change of our text, demanded only by the theory, is no more con- 
vincing than the identification of the lover as Tammuz. Shala is 
a mountain goddess; belit sadi, Sala sa sadi. The mountain is 
supposed to be Lebanon. Hence : “ Come with me from Le- 
banon I” 4®. But there is no indication that the lady of the Lebanon 
region is a goddess or that she is identical with the dancer in 
Amminadab’s camp, playfully alluded to as the Shulamite, Abishag 
of Shunem. Ishtar’s descent to the nether world was found by 
Efibt in the woman’s search for her lover in the streets of the city. 
Meek adopts this interpretation. The city is, allegorically, hell; 
so are the garden in the country, the flowing waters, the hflls, and 
the bosom of the beloved. The tedious- search of the goddess is 
also seen in 8^ which, with great freedom, is translated : “ 0 that 
some one would bring thee back, 0 brother, to me, thou who didst 
suck the breasts of my mother, that I might find thee in the street, 
kiss thee, and people no longer despise me ! ” Why people should 
despise the suddenly prudish goddess for kissing her husband in the 
streets of hell is not clear. At first Meek regarded the panegyric 
on love, 8® f., the brightest Jewel in the collection, as an interpo- 
lation, but he was finally persuaded by the mention of death and 
Sheol and the many waters that will not quench love that it must 
refer to “ the power of the love of the goddess to win the god back 
from the nether world.” A descent of Marduk to hell to bring 
back Ishtar has not yet been found, and the beautiful Canticle 
2®"^® will therefore have to be explained as an unsuccessful effort 
of a male votary to bring fertility to the soil. Almost everj’thing 
that a couple of lovers would be likely to notice and mention in the 
spring under the Syrian sky is brought into connection with the 
Tammuz cult : sun, moon, and stars ; mountains, rivers, fountains, 
fields, and gardens ; houses, tents, huts, rafters, pillars, and panels ; 
cedars, cypresses, vines, lilies, apples, olives, and pomegranates; 
wine, honey, milk, and perfumes ; doves, gazelles, foxes, and horses. 
By the allegorical method it is all turned into veiled allusions to 
the infernal regions and the practices of sacred prostitution. 

5 
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Verily, what has been described as ' die Leidensgeschichte des 
Hohenliedes ’ stiU continues. 

Erbt and Meek find it natural that an Adonis liturgy should 
have gained a place in the canon of Jewish scriptures. Stripped 
of the features supposed to be related to this pagan cult, it would 
have no sacred character, and could have been cherished only be- 
cause of its assumed Solomonic authorship. This is not deemed 
sufficient. It is therefore thought that these features were traus- 
f erred to the Yah we cult. How this was done, SehofE seeks to 
explain. Tammuz and Astarte were worshipped in Jerusalem when 
the city was taken by David. The Jebusites continued this wor- 
ship. For political reasons it was favored by Solomon and installed 
in the royal temple. Its influence is shown in this temple, its 
structure, vessels, and ceremonies, as is indicated by the description 
in 1 Kings 4 ff., and that of the tabernacle, Ex. 25. Spices peculiar 
to the Tammuz cult were used in the composition of the sacred oil 
and the incense, Ex. 30. The duty of supporting the new sanctuary’ 
was of such importance that boys at school in Jerusalem are likely 
to have been taught to recite the injunction concerning the 
Terumah, the heave-offering, as American boys learn by heart the 
Declaration of Independence. Each cult had its own ritual which 
naturally affected the others. Canticles was originally a Tammuz 
liturgy. It was adapted to the needs of the national sanctuary and 
was preserved among the treasures of the temple archives. A strong 
party, including many Judaeans, was devoted to these divinities. 
It had to be considered and, in view of prophetic opposition, con- 
ciliated. At the spring festival the kings and queens of Judah 
represented Adonis and Astarte. When the foreign domination 
came, a king and queen were probably elected to take charge of 
this function. Gradually, Y^ahwe was substituted for Tammuz and 
the Daughter of Jerusalem for Astarte. As "in also meant ‘ lover,’ 
its earlier use to designate Adad-Tammuz was disguised. But the 
ritual remained essentially the same. A second revision took place. 
It is chiefly signalized by the appearance in the text of new spices 
not known in pre-exdic times, just as such additions were made in 
the Talmudic description of the oil and the incense. The book was 
kept with the other canonical scriptures in the temple archive, 
and it may be assumed that ‘‘ the rolls of the temple were there 
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because they referred in some way to the services and ceremonies 
of the temple.” 

There is much evidence that Shemesh, Tammuz, Astarte and 
other divinities were worshipped in the royal temple at Jerusalem 
before the Exile. Each cult obviously had some peculiar ceremony, 
and there was no doubt borrowing and adaptation as well as rivalry 
between them. Oil and incense were probably used in all of them. 
The Yahwe cult seems to have insisted upon a certain proportion 
of the ingredients. Hence the prohibition against their being pre- 
pared in the same manner for secular purposes. Spices were of 
course imported and employed, not only for religious use, but also 
as a luxury. They were in the homes of the rich. The thoughtless 
wife of Prov. 7, who seems to have belonged to the bourgeoisie, 
perfumed her couch with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon; and lovers 
innocent of the Tammuz cult rejoiced in wine, nuts, and pome- 
granates. There is not the slightest indication that the kings and 
queens of Judah, or of Israel, represented Tammuz and Astarte at 
the Pesah feast, and no trace of a protest against such a custom in 
the Deuteronomic law or the prophets. It is scarcely conceivable 
that when the High Priest became the head of the state, kings and 
queens were elected pro tempore to impersonate divinities whose 
worship was no longer tolerated in the presence of Yahwe. Any 
custom, symbol, or offering characteristic of the proscribed cults 
would naturally be removed. If milk and honey had been offered 
and Tammuz litanies sung, ETehemiah and Ezra would no doubt 
have objected. The comparison of a kiss with sweet milk and honey 
cannot prove that such customs were allowed to continue or that 
Canticles was used either as a Tammuz liturgv' or in the cult at all. 
The occurrence of spikenard, saffron, aloes, and henna may be only 
an indication, along with many others, of its late origin. Neither 
the enallage of genders, nor the relative pronoun ly , nor the 

absence in Daniel and Ezra of words found in other Aramaic dia- 
lects, can rightly be cited as signs of older usage. Every instance 
of C? in early Hebrew documents is suspect on text-critical grounds. 

For centuries iCiN alone was used. As late as the second centurv' 
B. c. is struggling for recognition. In Ecclesiastieus there are 

4.5 cases of “1©N to 6 of W, and in the Zadokite document 118 
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cases of “1 u;N to 1 of 20*. In Cant, u; is uniformly used, 
only in the title. Scholl admits that == <j>opdov and that pardes 

is Persian. There is no reason for believing that the canonical 
hooks were kept in a temple archive, or that the roUs used in the 
synagogues were limited to such as had to do with the services 
and ceremonies of the temple. Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and Job cer- 
tainly did not. The fact that Solomon was supposed to be the 
author, for reasons no more convincing than in the case of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Sapientia, Psalter, or Odes, was probably decisive. A 
work of the wisest of kings could not be discarded, and was likely 
to have a hidden meaning. The allegorical interpretation silenced 
all scruples. 

But although the theory we have been considering does not 
commend itself, it is altogether probable that the poet whose diwan 
of secular love songs has so fortunately been preserved to us de- 
rived some of his conceits and imagery from popular festivities. 
In my translation and commentary,’^ I suggested that the dance 
of the Xylophoria furnished such an occasion for the first canticle. 
Elsewhere he may have contributed his share to the merry ballads 
of marriage feasts. It is not impossible that he also drew upon 
ideas and expressions that had grown up in connection with the 
customs at the agrarian festivals and in the once popular cults. 
The analogy of erotic poetry does not favor the assumption that 
he confined himself to wedded love, and many passages become 
quite incomprehensible on this view. Experience and observation, 
a passion for beauty in nature, rare in the ancient world, a joy in 
the life of the senses as spontaneous as the warbling of a bird in 
the mating season, and an admirable mastery of form moulded 
these precious lyrics. 


Tfie Messages of the Poets, 1911 , p. 241 . 


THE INDIAN OEIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAG 

Anakda Coomabaswamy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

In prepaeing a work on the history of Indian art,”^ to be pub- 
lished probably at the end of the current year, I have found it 
necessary to abandon the commonly accepted theory of the Greek 
origin of the Buddha image. The argument wiU be set forth in 
greater detail in that work. In the meantime I have thought that 
it would be interesting to gather together a number of quotations, 
mostly, though not invariably, from well known scholars already 
committed to the theory of Greek origin. These extracts are ad- 
mittedly selected ad hoc, and do not always fairly represent the 
author’s real views; they are rather, at least in some cases, to be 
regarded as incidental admissions. My object in gathering them 
together here is to show that there actually exists a great deal of 
evidence in favour of an Indian origin of the Buddha image, and 
that a theory of an Indian origin must not be lightly regarded as a 
rank heresy proceeding “ par engouement d’estheticien ou rancune 
de nationaliste,” as M. Foueher has rather awkwardly suggested, 
but must be seriously considered in the light of all the evidence 
now available. 

The view to which I now adhere is that the Buddha image 
is of Indian origin; that is, that the Gandhara and Mathura 
types were created locally about the same time, in response to a 
necessity created by the internal development of the Buddhism 
common to both areas - ; that in each area the sculptors, following 
similar literar)- and oral traditions in respect of iconography, 
created a type plastically in accordance with stylistic traditions of 
their own,® and that the Mathura type is the main source of the 


^ Kunst und Kunst gewerhe Indiens und Indcmesiens, to be published in 
English and German editions by Hiersemann, Leipzig. 

® I leave aside for the present the question to what extent even the 
Gandharan type embodies older Indian formulae, with the remark that 
“ adaptation ” would probably be a more accurate term than “ creation.” 

“ The general use of Kharosthi script in Gandhara and of Brahml in 
Mathura offers an exact parallel: the words are the same, the letters are 
different and neither script is derived from the other. 
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Gupta and later development both in and beyond India. In the 
following section, wishing to be as brief as possible, I have added 
only so many words of my own as are needed to exhibit the con- 
tinuity and trend of the argument. 

1. Date of tJie Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara 

Marshall, J. H., Guide to Taxila, 1918: 

“ Not one of the thousands of known images bears a date in any 
known era, nor do considerations of style pennit us to deter- 
mine their chronological sequence with any approach to ac- 
curacy” (p. 31). 

Wilson, H., Ariana Antiqua, 1841 : 

The stupas of Afghanistan “ are undoubtedly all subsequent 
to the Christian era” (p. 322). 

Goloubew, V., in B. JE. F. E. 0., 1923 : 

“ Kien n’empeche en effet, dans I’etat present de nos connais- 
sances de supposer que le buddha indo-grec du Gandhara soit 
une creation posterieur de quelques aunees au buddha indien 
de Mathura” (p. 450). 

Vogel, J. Ph., Inscribed Gandhara sculptures, A. S. L, A. R., 
1903-04: 

“ It is a point on which most authorities agree, that the palmy 
days of Buddhism and Buddhist art in Gandhara coincide 
with the reign of the great Kusana kings, and more especially 
with that of Kaniska. This is somewhat more than a 
hypothesis” (p. 258). 

2. Date of the Mathura type 

D. B. Spooner, in A. S. I., A. R., 1912-13, pt. 1, p. 26 mentions 
the discovery at the Kumrahar site, Patna, of “ at least one large 
and inferentially elaborate Bodhisattva statue from Mathura, which 
is to be assigned probably to about the dawn of the Christian era 
or a little later,” but gives no illustration or evidence for this early 
dating. 

The Bodhisattva dedicated by Friar Bala at Sarnath is dated in 
the third year of Kaniska, probably ca, 123 A.D. On palaeographic 
grounds the Katra Bodhisattva and Anyor Bodhisattva at Mathura 
are dated about the same time. Various other images found at 
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Sravasti, Kasia, Sarnath, etc. are in the same style. The Buddha 
image of Mathura must have attained some reputation before an 
outside demand could have arisen (see next section). If we allow 
only twenty-five years (probably much too little) for this develop- 
ment we must assume a manufacture of Buddha images at Mathura 
at least as early as the end of the first century A. D. 

Jaina images of the same type occurring in relief on ayagapafas 
etc. may well be considerably earlier, but these, in common with 
many Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are undated. 

In any case we cannot safely take it for granted that any Kusana 
Buddha or Bodhisattva that we possess was the first one of its 
kind ever made in stone or any other material. 

3. Independence of the Mathura type 

Yogel, J. Ph., The Mathura school of sculpture, A. 8. 1., A.R., 

1906- 07 : 

" It would indeed be difficult to derive these clumsy and un- 
wieldy figures from the graceful Bodhisattvas of Gandhara ” 
(p. 150) . . . ‘'enormous difference in style” (p. 151). 

Vogel, J. Ph., The Mathura school of sculpture, A. 8. 1., A. R., 

1909-10: 

" It must be admitted that the Bodhisattva (or Buddha) type 
represented by these images of the Kushana period cannot be 
immediately derived from any known class of images in 
Gandhara” (p. 86). 

“ The Mathura school has different types of Buddha figures, 
the exact history and meaning of which it is difficult to ex- 
plain” (p. 78). 

Spooner, D. B., Excavations at Takht-i-Bahi, A. 8. 1., A. R., 

1907- 08; 

“ Indra and Brahma were the original figures out of which 
the sculptural representations of Avalokita and Maitreya were 
respectively evolved by steps which we cannot trace at present 
. . . this evolution was an accomplished fact prior to any form 
of the Gandhara school with which we are as yet familiar” 
(p. 144). 

Smith, V. A., in J. A. 8. B., LVIII, 1889, pt. I, pp. 140, 156: 
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“ the Mathura sculptures have very little iu common with those 
of Gandhara and seem to he the work of a different school.” 

With the single exception of A 47 in the Mathura Museum 
(Vogel, J. Ph., in A. S. I., A. B., 1906-07, p. 15), no known image 
of a Buddha or Bodhisattva in the round has been described by any 
author as a ‘ copy ’ of any Gandharan type. Only one Gandharan 
sculpture (F 42 in the Mathura Museum, Burgess, Ancient Monu- 
ments, pis. 56, 57) has been found at Mathura, and that is not a 
Buddha. 

4. Mathura the centre of type-distnbution in India 

Mathura sculptures in the well-known red sandstone of Sikri, 
and of Kusana and Gupta date, have been found at Sarnath, Gaya, 
Allahabad, Kasia, Sravasti, Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Sanci, Taxila, 
and doubtless at other sites. 

Przyluski, J., Asokavadana, 1923, p. 9; 

A study of the literary sources shows “ que I’eglise de Mathura 
eut parmi les communautes bouddhiques une situation privi- 
14gi4e et qu’elle eut contribue pour xine large part au rayonne- 
ment de la foi.” 

Vogel, J. Ph., The Mathura school of sculpture, A. S.I.,A.B., 
1909-10: 

The groat influence e.xercised by the Mathura school on 
Buddhist art in other religious centres” (p. 78). 

Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, 
1910: 

“ There is plenty of evidence that the Mathura school greatly 
influenced Buddhist art throughout the period of its ex- 
istence” (p. 28). 

‘‘We find Mathura . . . sending down images to the sacred 
sites of the Gangetic plains, thus setting examples to the 
sculptors of Benares and Gaya” (p. 34). 

Sahni, D. E., Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sdmath, 
1914: 

“I conclude that this image was prepared by a sculptor of 
Benares in imitation of the Mathura image above referred to ” 
(p. 37). 
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Cunningliam, A., A. S. I. Reports, vol. XI: 

“ Everywhere in the North-West I find that the old Buddhist 
statues are made of the Sikri sandstone, from which it would 
appear that Mathura must have been the great manufactory 
for the supply of Buddhist images in Northern India” (p. 75). 
The Gandharan type did not profoundly affect Indian art 

5. The Gandharan type did not profoundly affect Indian art 

Kern, H., Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1896: 

“ The Buddha type in the Gandhara sculptures is more Greek 
than Indian and has therefore not been able to gain the upper 
hand ” (p. 94) . 

Smith, V. A., History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911 : 

“ Within the limits of India the art of Gandhara was not widely 
propagated. . . . Political conditions seem to have been re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the failure of the art to pene- 
trate deeply into the interior” (p. 129). 

Referring to the well known seated Buddha of Gupta date at 
Sarnath, B (b) 1«1 in the Siirnath Museum: “the style, 
which is singularly original and absolutely independent of the 
Gandhara school” (p. 170). 

“ tVhatever influence Greece had exercised on Indian art was 
practically exhausted by A. D. 400” (p. 390). 

Marshall, Sir J. H., in Cambridge History of India, vol. I: 

“ Hellenistic art never took a real and lasting hold upon India 
for the reason that the temperaments of the two peoples were 
radically dissimilar ” (p. 649). 

Goloubew. Y., in B. E. F. E. 0., 1923 : 

“ le bnddha de Mathura, ce prototype d’inspiration et de facture 
indieimes et peutetre meme Fauthentique ancetre de toutes les 
images du Bienheureux, ne s’est pas eclipse au contact de Fart 
gandharien et qu'il a survecu a la vogue classique sans avoir 
subi d’alteration essentielle ” (p. 451). 

Cohn, W., Buddha in der Kunst der Ostens: 

“ Buddha-Darstellungen erhalten, in denen weder Hellenist- 
ischen noch Gandhara-massiges anklingt. . . . Einer stil- 
kritischen und psychologisch tiefergehenden Ausdeutimg der 
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Deakmaler . . . kann die These von der Erfindung des 
Buddha-Bildes im hellenistischen-indischen Gandhara nicht 
standhalten” (pp. xxvi, xxvii). 

Hackin, J., Guide Catalogue du Musee Guimet, Collections boud- 
dhiques, p. 23 : 

“nous verrons disparaitre, ensevelis dans les sables du Turkes- 
tan, les dernieres vestiges de Part greco-indien ; pour FInde, 
elle reviendra deliberement aux enseignements de ses ecoles 
nationales.” 

Much more could be said on the subject. I have not, for in- 
stance, referred to the seated Buddha types supposed to be repre- 
sented on coins of Maues (see Dames in J. JR. .1. 8., 1914, p. 793) 
and Kadaphes (see Whitehead in Catalogue of the coins in the 
Panjab JMuseum, Lahore, pp. 181, 182). But taking into account 
only the extracts quoted above it is obvious that there exists good 
evidence for a Mathura origin of the Buddha image. If Gandhara 
“ created ” at all, it created only a provincial type, of which the 
influence can scarcely be traced in India after the third or fourth 
century. 



THE MANHSCEIPTS OF IBN KHALDUN 

Nathaniel Schmidt 
Corneal University 

A CBiTicAL EDITION of Ibii Khaldun is still a desideratum. 
Neither al MuJcuddama nor at ‘Ibar nor al Rihia lies before us in 
an altogether reliable text. In the case of even those parts that 
have been edited with most care onh- a few MSS could be used. 
In no instance has there been an extensive collation. It is possible 
that some treatises are extant that have not yet been published. 
There are lacunae in some otherwise good copies. Some have im- 
portant additions by the author himself that should be incor- 
porated in the text. In Brit. Mus. Add. 33,311 — 33,273, the 
addition is made in his own hand. The same seems to be true 
of the supplement to al Rihlu in the separate Cairene MS of this 
work. Two lines, including his signature, were written by himself 
in the recently discovered Fez MS. To a limited extent we, there- 
fore, have today autographs. But, aside from such marginal notes 
and additions, these MSS are not autographs, but copies from the 
original, though made in Ibn Khaldun’s life-time, probably under 
his supervision, and by reputable copyists. In view of the great 
length of his works it is quite possible that there are omissions 
and scribal errors. Even the oldest and best copies must be com- 
pared throughout with other MSS. There are many variants that 
have a right to be considered. Even the Turkish versions of 
Perizadeh and Jevdet Pasha, although particularly the former, as 
is well known, contains much material that does not come from 
Ihn Khaldun, have occasionally yielded noteworthy readings. 
Hard labor is in store for a competent editor. This implies no 
criticism of the excellent work done by a long line of eminent 
scholars. Silvestre de Sacy, A. von Hammer-Purgstall, H. A. 
Hamaker, Eugene Coquebert de Montbret, and G. W. Frej-tag 
rendered great services b}' printing some fragments, chiefly of 
al Mukaddama, from a single MS or two, or from Hajji Khalifa. 
The longer sections from al ‘Ibar, published by Noel de Vergers, 
C. F. Tomberg, Michele Amari, W. Tiesenhausen, E. Dozy, William 
Cassels Kay, and Goudefroy Demombynes were based on a careful 
comparison of some of the best MSS accessible to them. Students 
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are greatly indebted especially to WiUiam McGuekin de Slane and 
Etienne Quatremere for their editions of Tomes VI and VII (The 
History of the Berbers) and Tome I (The Prolegomena), although 
the text they present rests only upon a limited number of MSS. 
The Bulak editions are indispensable, as they alone give the whole 
tarikh. For the first of them, in one folio, that of 1857 (1374 
A. H.), the learned Xasr al Hurini apparently used a copy of the 
MS sent to Abd al Aziz II, the Merinid ruler of Fez, from Egypt 
in 1396 (798 A. H.), containing a number of marginal notes. 
Other local MSS seem to have been used for the editions in seven 
tomes of 1867 (1284 A. H.) and 1872 (1389 A. H.). It is doubt- 
ful whether the Beirut editions of al Mukaddama repose on any 
other authority. Some of the difficulties of the modern editor have 
been hinted at by Duncan Black McDonald in his ' Collation from 
the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldun.’ Only with a more adequate 
critical apparatus than has hitherto been available can an edition 
of the Arabic text be construed that shall in all respects meet 
scientific demands; and only from such a text should that com- 
plete translation into some western language be made which is so 
urgently demanded in view of the growing importance attached by 
students of history, philosophy, sociology, economics, and pedagogy 
to the ideas of the greatest of Arab historians. 

What is needed, in the first place, is a survey of all extant MSS. 
Brockelmann lists some of them; and Seybold adds others. But 
there are many omissions, and fresh material has been discovered. 
The notices of these scholars should be supplemented. Such an 
attempt is here made. There can, of course, be no claim to com- 
pleteness. It has not always been possible to verify the existence 
or trace the location of MSS referred to b}" earlier writers. No 
doubt many MSS of Ibii Khaldun exist in various Muslim coun- 
tries where no search has yet been made for them, in mosques, 
public libraries, and private collections. With more facilities than 
in former times, the zeal of a Schulz or a Graberg would assuredly 
today be more amply rewarded. It would be well if men in the 
diplomatic service, missionaries, physicians, resident scholars, and 
travelers were willing to make inquiries and to communicate the 
results of their investigations. 

In the following list the places where MSS of Ibn Khaldun are 
known to exist have been arranged in alphabetical order. A brief 
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list has been subjoined of localities where it has been maintained 
by scholars, at one time or another, that MSS existed, though it is 
at present impossible to trace their whereabouts. In all such 
instances the source is indicated whence the information has been 
received. 


Berlin 


Cairo 


Constant- 

inople 


Fez 


Al Mukaddama 9363-9364. Cp. W. Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeichnis der arabischen Handscliriften in der K. 
Hofbibliothelc zu Berlin, 1887 tf. 

Tarihh, National Library 6-5; 184. MSS in al Azhar. 
Al rihla, a facsimile loaned bj' Zachi Pasha to Pro- 
fessor Casanova in Paris. It contains additions to 
the autobiography made by Ibn Khaldun in 1405 
(807 A. H.), partly confirming, partly correcting, the 
account of Ahmed Ibn Arabshah and others as to Ibn 
Khaldun’s relations to Timur. Cp. T. Hussain, La 
philosophic sociale d’Ibn Khaldoun, 1918. 

Nuri Osmaniye 3065-70; Yeni Jami 888 (not 588, as 
Brockelmann states) ; Kaghib 978 ; Ibrahim Pasha 
863-9. Cp. Seybold, V erzeichnis der arabischen Hss. 
d. E. U niversitdtsbibliothek zu Tubingen, 1907. 

Kitab al ‘Ibar, Jami al Karawiyin 1366. Jacob 
Graberg of Hemso, Gotland, heard of this MS in 
Tangier late in 1821, and sent a learned sharif to 
secure a transcript, but never received it, as he was 
removed to Tripoli in January 1823. Cp. Notizia 
intorno alia famosa opera istorica di Ibn Khaldun, 
1834. In the beginning of his Mukaddama, of which 
Graberg saw a copy in Tangier, Ibn Khaldun declares 
that he had sent a copy of al Tbar to the mosque of 
al Karawiyin at Fez (Bulak ed. 1867, 1, p. 7). This 
phrase does not occur either in Quatremere’s edition 
or de Slane’s translation. But de Slane knew the 
passage from the Cairene MS. Cp. Introduction 
pp. cvii-eix. Alfred Bel revealed the existence of 
this MS. Cp. his Catalogue des Uvres arabes de la 
bibliotheque de la mosque d’El Qarouiyin d Fes, 
1918, p. 6. In JA Juillet-Sept. 1923, E. Levi- 
Provenqal gives an account of two MSS, of which 
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Leiden 


Leningrad 


London 


Madrid 


only tomes V and III remain, and prints the deed 
of gift and a facsimile of the page in which Ibn 
Khaldun’s signature occurs. At the end of Vol. V 
the name of the copyist, Abdallah b. Hasan walad 
al Fahuri, occurs, who furnished it in Eamadan 798 
(June-July, 1396). 

Part of Al ‘Ibar, 1350. Cp. M. J. de Goeje and M. 
Th. Houtsma, Catalogus Codicum arabicorum Bibl. 
acad. Lugduno-Batavae I, 1888. Seybold 1. c. men- 
tions also 767, which may be the transcript obtained 
in Tripoli by Graberg. Al MuJraddarna 176, in pos- 
session of J. Brill. Cp. M. T. Houtsma, Catalogue 
d’une collection de manuscripts arabes et livres appar- 
tenants d la maison J. Brill, 1889. 

Al Mul;addama 505, 505a, 505b. Cp. Victor Eosen, 
Notices sommaires des manuscrits arabes de la Musee 
Asiaticj^ue d St. Petersbourg, 1881, p. 115 ff. 

British Museum. Al ‘Ibar 1337-1238; 9575; add. 23, 
271; 23, 272. Al muhaddama, Snppl. Ntl . Brockel- 
mann gives 934, 279. On the important Add. 23, 
271-23, 272 cp. WiEiam Wright, in the Palaeo- 
graphical Society. Facsimiles of MSS and inscrip- 
tions (Oriental Series), 1875-93. It seems to have 
been transcribed for the author in Egypt. The 
genealogical titles were inserted in both volumes by 
the author himself; and he has also added many 
marginal notes, containing a history' down to about 
the year 803 (1400-1401 A. D.). Plate LXXXIV 
exhibits his own hand. On Suppl. 477, which at the 
end has the author’s colophon with the date of com- 
position 1378 (779 A. H.) cp. Charles Eieu, Supple- 
ment to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS in the 
British Mus. 1894, p. 208. Cp. also Catalogus 
codicum MSS orientalium qui in Museo Britannico 
asservantur. Pars. II Codices arabicos ccmplectens, 
1846-71. 

Bibliotheca nacional. Al ‘Ibar 117, 550. Cp. F. 
Gaillen F. Eobles, Catalogo de los manuscritos arabes 
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Munich 


Oxford 

Paris 


Tubingen 

Tunis 

Vienna 

Wigan 


existente en la hibl. nacional, Madrid 1889. Biblio- 
theca Escorial. Eeinaud in Bibliographie TJniverselle 
maintains that there is an autograph copy of a treat- 
ise on the Muslim religion by Ibn Khaldun in this 
library ; and the author of the article on Ibn Khaldun 
in the Enciclopedia italiana assigns to the same place 
a treatise on logic written for the son of Muhammad 
V, the Kasrid ruler of Granada. Neither is men- 
tioned by Hartwig Derenbourg in his Les Manu- 
scrits de I’Escuriale 1, 1884; II 1893. But this 
catalogue does not include the religious works, ending 
with No. 788. 

A1 ‘Ibar, 373. Cp. W. Aumer, Die arabischeti Hand- 
schriften des K. Hof-und Staatsbibliothek zu 
M'unchen, 1866. There are also excerpts from Ibn 
Khaldun in 654: Ausziige aus den Resail Ikhwan 
al Safa. 

Bodleyan. Al ‘Ibar 330-331. Cp. Uri Nicoll, Biblio- 
thecae Bodleyanae codicum orientalium MSS Caia- 
logus, 1787-1835. Also quoted as 134, 135. 

Bibliotheque nationale. Mukaddama, ‘Ibar, Rihla. 
1577-1535. Supplement 743 ff. 1536 = 745 is sup- 
posed to be spurious. Cp. W. McGuckin de Slaue, 
Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de la bibliotheque 
nationale, 1883. 

3-5. ‘Ibar. Cp. Christian Friedrich Seybold, Ver- 
zeichnis der arabischen Handschriften d. K. Univer- 
sitdtsbibliothek zu Tubingen, 1907. Vol. II and 
parts of VI and VII of Bulak ed. 

Tarikh 3507 et al. Cp. Seybold, 1. c. 

Mukaddama 815-816. Cp. Gustav Fliigel, Die ara- 
bischen, persischen und tiirkischen Hss. d. K. K. Hof- 
bibliothek zu Wian, 1865-67. 

Bibliotheca Lindesiana, at Haigh Hall. 491-497. 
Mukaddama, ‘Ibar and Rihla 7 vols. Cp. Jas. L. 
Lindsay, A Handlist of Oriental MSS, Ar.-Pers.- 
Turkish, Edinburgh, 1898. 
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The following MSS are still unverified : 

Algiers MS in the Hanifite mosque, used by de Slane for the 
Rihla, Notices et Extraits, 1849 p. III. 

Beirut Whether any local MS was used for the editions of 
al Mukaddama, 1879, 1886, 1900, and 1904 is uncer- 
tain. This has been assumed particularly in the case 
of that of 1900 which is supplied with vowel signs. 
Cp. McDonald, 1. c. 

Cambridge A Cambridge MS is referred to by Graberg, 1. c. ; and 
de Sacy mentions that a translation of the Cambridge 
MS by Dr. Samuel Lee was announced in 1837. But 
neither E. H. Palmer, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS in the Cambridge Library, 1870, nor Edward 
G. Browne, A Handlist of the Muhammedan MSS 
in the Cambridge Library, 1900, nor his A Supple- 
mentary Handlist of the Muhammedan MSS in the 
Libraries of the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, 1922, knows of any such MS. It is possible 
that the MS belonged to Dr. Lee. 

Shelia An incomplete MS of al ‘Ibar was said to exist at this 

near Sale sanctuary by the informant of Graberg. Cp. Notizia, 
1834. 

Tangier Al Mukaddama. A MS was found by Graberg in the 
principal mosque of which he secured a transcript. 
Cp. Notizia, 1834. 



BRIEF NOTES 

Dravidian notes 

From the position of the Dardie languages at the extreme north 
of India, we might well expect to find foren elements in them. It 
has been noticed that a few Dardie nouns are connected with equiva- 
lents used in Burushaski, a piizzling unclassified language spoken 
in the mountains north of the Dardie region.^ More remarkable 
is the fact that a Burushaski verb is represented in Pashai, the 
westernmost variety of Dardie. Most of the Dardie languages have 
for the verb ‘ die ’ words from the mr-basis ; one has nds-, con- 
nected with Sanskrit nag- (perish) ; and Pashai has le-, which 
Grierson leaves unexplained.^ Burushaski ir- (die), which seems 
to have a variant form ir-,^ shows us the foren basis of le. 

I am not aware that the Dravidian element of Dardie has been 
noticed. In Gfirwi, a central variety of Dardie, we find thos (head). 
Initial tr, widely kept in Dardie or changed to ts thru unvoicing 
of the r, has become th in Garwi thd (three). We may therefore 
assume that thos came from *tl6s or *tlaiis, with I (like r in the 
same position) reduced to the weakest audible sound that could be 
uttered after t. This *tl6s or *tlaus represents the Dravidian word 
for ‘ head ’ : Kui tlau, Gondi taM, Telugu tala, Tulu tare, Kanara 
tale, Tamil talai. The southern Dravidian forms seem to have the 
basis *talas, with s changed to i or lost.^ But Kui tlau indicates 
*talos as an older form. And with displacement of I, as in the 
Kui word, * tales becomes nearly the same as the basis inferred 
from Dardie thos. 

Dravidian zn, which made Brahui d (< zd), Gondi h (< s), 
Kui s, Kurukh-Malto t {<st) and southern n, is represented in 
Malto toro<i*znoro (mouth) and the equivalent Telugu noru.^ 
Grierson leaves the origin of Pashai dor (mouth) unexplained." 
Evidently dor is connected with northern Dravidian *zdoro<^ 
*znoro. 

^ Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 8, pt. 2, p. 6. 

’Grierson, Pisdea Languages, p. 68 (London, 1906). 

’ L. 8. /., vol. 8, pt. 2, p. 554. 

*A. J. Ph., vol. 40, p. 83. 

’ A. J. Ph., vol. 44, p. 71. 

“Grierson. Pisdea Languages, p. 76. 
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In central and western Dardic the word ‘nose’ appears as 
natkel, nozor, and in other forms with suffixal r/ Malto muso 
seems to show the basic form of Dravidian ‘nose’; southern 
miikku and mugu have kk<igg<.gw and g<.gw, derived from the 
hiatus-filling iv which was added after the s was lost. Gondi 
mussor (nose) is a compound, with an ending derived from the 
word *znoro.^ Kui muggeli (nose) could have come from *mug . . . 
<^*mugw . . . <i*muw . . . c^mus . . . , as Kui has lost ancient 
medial s. Its ending seems to lack parallels in ordinary Dravidian ; 
but it resembles that of nakheli (nose) in Kanjari, an Aryan tongue 
supposed to have a Dravidian basis.® The endings of Dardic natkel, 
nozor and other r-forms may be derived from Dravidian equivalents 

The basis of Brahui xan (eye) seems to be represented by Tamil 
kan. If an older form of the basis began with y or gk, it would 
explain the initial y as well as the added nasal in Dardic words for 
‘ eye ’ : Khowar ycU (a variant of eU) and Pashai ants. Kasalized 
vowels, corresponding to the an of the Pashai word, are found in 
many Indie equivalents of Sanskrit aksi: they likewise could have 
come from blending with the Dravidian word. 

The form of Garwi thair (hand) is queer.‘° Apparently the r 
came from khur (foot) ; and the h may have come from khur. 
The remaining *tai seems to be a blend of Eranian dost and 
Dravidian kai (hand), with t combining the dentality of Aryan 
and the voicelessness of Dravidian. 

Bashgali, a western variety of Dardic, has dui as a variant of 
dust (hand). This dui is apparently the source of Brahui du 
(hand), the i being assimilated in accord with Brahui ba for *hai 
(mouth), beside Kurukh bai, Kanara baji, Tamil vdji. 

Wakhi, an Eranian tongue spoken north of the Dardic region, 
has mis (nose), with unexplained We may assume that mis 

came from the Dravidian root found in Brahui bdmus (nose 
< *mouth-nose ) , Gondi mussor (nose < *nose-mouth) and Malto 
muso. 

Washington, D. C. EdWIJV H. TuTTLE. 

'' L. 8. vol. 8, pt. 2, p. 532; Grierson, Piiaca Languages, p. 76. 

“.4. J. Ph., vol. 44, p. 71. 

•L. 8. /., vol. 11, p. 100. 

Grierson, Pisaca Languages, p. 73. 

“Grierson, Ishkashmi, ZebaJei, and Yazghulami, p. 90 (London, 1920). 
Wakhi often palatalizes velar vowels, as in yis = Persian goi (ear). 
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Notes on Cappadocian Tablets 
The Cappadocian sign 

Foe the eikst time it is possible to state positively that the 
above sign has the value 1/4. In PSBA, Nov. 1883, p. 18 f.. 
Professor A. H. Sayce published a transliteration and translation 
of a Cappadocian tablet, in line 3 of which he translates, “ six and 
one quarter ( ?) shekels.” From his transliteration, not having 
seen the original, I judge that the sign he read conjecturally 1/4 
(pir) is the same sign discussed here. If this is the ease, appar- 
ently without any proof at his disposal, Sayce has correctly guessed 
the value of the sign. The signs and are listed by 

Contenau in Trente Tablettes Cappadociennes. He tentatively as- 
signs the value 1/6 to both signs (p. 77). Proof that the former 
equals 1/4 is found in. two tablets in the James B. Nies Collection 
of Cappadocian tablets at Yale. Reading the value 1/4 where this 
sign occurs in NBC 3778 : 3-6, ive have: TTJG’^'‘'' I-din-a-bu-um 

ub-lam 7-1/Jf siqlu ta kasab{db)-su-nu 3 ma^na l-1/.i- siqlu, 
“25 garments Idin-abum brought to me; at 7-1/4 shekels each, 
the silver for them is 3 minas, 1-1/4 shekels.” The mathematical 
calculation involved here is 25x7-1/4 shekels = 181-1/4 shekels 
or 3 minas, 1-1/4 shekels. The only value for the sign in question 
which will balance this equation is 1/4. The first ten lines of 
NBC 1653 read as follows : 

11 LU sd fja-hu-a-ld ir-di-a-ni 

lih-ba, 4 LU a-na 17 siqlu kasbim, 

ta-ad-nu 2 LU a-na 9-1/4 siqlu 
ta-ad-nu 1 LU a-na 
4-1/6 Hqht ta-di-in 
1 LU 3-2/S siqlu 13 se a-di-in 

1 LU a-na 5 Siqlu a-di-in 

2 LU i-na bit har-ri-ni 
ta-ab-hu naphar kasbim 
1/2 ma-na 9-1/6 Siqlu kasbim 


11 sheep which lj[abuala brought to 
me: 

Therefrom, 4 sheep for 17 shekels of 
silver 

you sold; 2 sheep for 9-1/4 shekels 
you sold; 1 sheep for 
4-1/6 shekels you sold; 

1 sheep for 3-2/3 shekels, 15 Se I sold; 

1 sheep for 5 shekels I sold; 

2 sheep in our bit karri 

you shut up. Total of the silver 
1/2 mina, 9-1/6 shekels of silver. 


It is evident that the total in line 10 is obtained by adding together 
the prices for the various sheep. For convenience let aU the items 
be reduced to shekels. The total, 1/2 mina, 9-1/6 shekels = 
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39-1/6 shekels. On the basis of 180 se = 1 shekel, a well knoTira 
fact, 3-2/3 shekels, 15 se == 3-3/4 shekels. The following equation 
may therefore be formed : 17 -|- 9-1/4 -j- 4-1/6 -j- 3-3/4 -|- 5 = 
39-1 /6. It will be seen that in this equation any fraction whatever 
might be substituted for the sign read 1/6, but no other value is 
possible for the sign read 1/4, no matter what fraction is substi- 
tuted for 1/6. Since there are 4 wedges in the sign 1/4 and 6 
in the other it is very probable that the latter is really 1/6. These 
two sign values are of interest because, so far as is known, they 
were never used in Babylonia or Assyria. The question is therefore 
raised whether the Cappadocians invented them or adopted them 
from some other source. 

The causative stem of the verb 

The safel form of all verbs with a weak first radical (except 1 ) 
in Cappadocian becomes a sif el: from abdlu, u-si-be-lu NBC 
1711 : 6. But when the first radical is strong, the regular safel 
is used: from saqdlu, u-sa-as-ga-al-m-ma BIN IV, 6:11. That 
the use of safel or sif el was determined by phonetic principles 
and that it was not merely the arbitrarj' peculiarity of certain 
verbs is shown by the fact that when a verb which would otherwise 
have a s, is used with the P formation, the s returns : from abdlu, 
us-ti-bi-el BIN IV, 6 : 6. Many other examples of these points 
have been collected which I hope to publish soon in a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject. A comparison of this Cappadocian causative 
stem with that of Old Akkadian, on the basis of Ungnad’s Materi- 
alien zur AltakJcadischen Sprache, MVAG, 20 (2), shows that 
with regard to the use of s instead of s, Cappadocian stands between 
the usage of Akkad and that of the Third Ur Dynasty. In the 
texts of Akkad s is used with verbs whose first radical is either 
weak or strong ; in Cappadocian the s is restricted to verbs B" 
weak (except J ) ; in the Ur Dynasty it is not used at all. These 
facts suggest a closer relationship of Cappadocian to the language 
of the Kingdom of Akkad than to that of the Third Ur Dynasty. 

The god Ea and Yah 

It was long ago suggested by Professor Hommel that possibly 
the Babylonian Ea is to be identified with the West Semitic Yah. 
Professor Clay has also expressed himself as believing that this 
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identification is to be made; bnt no proof has hitherto been found 
for the belief. The name of the god Yah is variously written in 
Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, a-u, a-a, a-a-u, i-a, ia-u. The god 
Ea is written both e-a and e-a. The god Ea appears in Cappadocian 
names in both these forms: e. g., £-a-dan, and E-a^sar. Appar- 
ently the strongest evidence yet discovered that Ea = Yah is found 
in the writing of the name E-a-sar as I-a-sar in BIN IV, 6:13/ 
9:5, 7, 11, 28/31:5, 11, 13 / NBC 3731:3, 6, 20. Unfor- 
tunately it can not be demonstrated absolutely that Ea-sar and 
la-sar represent the same individual, but since both appear as 
agents of Bushukin, it is highly probable that they are identical. 

The name element Nin-Subur 

'*Nin-Subur has the Semitic value ^1-U-ab-rat (cf. Deimel, 
Pantheon Bnbylonicum, p. 220). That it is to be read with this 
value in Cappadocian names is indicated by the following : Gimil- 
Ili-abrat, father of Puzur-Ishtar appears in NBC 1902:4 (case), 
as Gimil-^Nin-Suhur ; the same individual appears in NBC. 1762 : 9 
as Gimil-la-ab-ra-at. The first syllable of ^t-li-ab-rat is here elided 
with the last sj'llable of Gimil, which incidentally gives evidence 
that Gimil is the correct reading of the sign StJ as an element 
in personal names. For a fuller phonetic writing of the element 
Nin-Suhur cf. NBC 3676 : 17, I-la-db-ra-at-ba-ni. 


The month Hubur 

The eleventh month in the list of old Assyrian months published 
by Ehelolf and Landsberger, ZDMG 74, p. 218, is hibur (hubur). 
The name of a Cappadocian month paralleling each of the old 
Assyrian months except this one has previously been found. The 
tablet NBC 1669 furnishes the name of the remaining month. 
Beginning with line 30, this tablet reads, is-du ha-mus-tim sd 
Bu-za-zu warah hu-bur li-mu-um A-ku-turn, “From the oSicial 
period of Buzazu, the month Hubur, the eponym)’ of Akutum.” 
Probably the same month name is an element in the Cappadocian 
personal name Gimil-hu-bur, “ present of the month Hubur,” but 
compare the phrase Ummu hubur. Creation Tablets III : 23, 81, etc. 


Culver -Stockton College, 
Canton, Mo. 


Feeeis J. Stephens. 



AARON EMBER, 1878-1926. 


Dr. Aaron Ember, Professor of Egj'ptology at Johns Hopkins 
University, lost his life in a terrible tragedy which occurred at his 
residence at Windsor Hills, Baltimore, Md., in the early morning 
of May 31. He and Mrs. Ember had been entertaining friends 
until a late hour, and must have gone to sleep immediately after 
retiring. Apparently less than an hour after the guests had de- 
parted, chance passers-by noticed smoke pouring from the house, 
and attempted without success to arouse the family. Just what 
happened in that house after the inmates did awaken will never be 
known. Mrs. Ember, attempting to save her invalid six-year old 
son, was overcome and burned to death with her child before aid 
could reach her, and a similar fate overtook the maid. Professor 
Ember, fearfully burned, managed to reach the roof of the side 
porch, and was helped to the ground, where he was with difficulty 
restrained from rushing into the blazing house again in search of 
his wife and child. Fire engines which had been summoned 
arrived too late to save the lives of those left in the house. Pro- 
fessor Ember was hurried to the hospital where he died of his burns 
the following day. In the brief intervals in which he was fully 
conscious he could give verj- little account of the tragedy except 
that the family awoke to find the house in flames, and that Mrs. 
Ember told him to get the manuscript of the book he was writing 
while she saved Eobert. Professor Ember is survived by two chil- 
dren, Theodore, twelve, and Euth, ten years old, who happened to 
be visiting relatives on the night of the fire, and so escaped the 
fate of the other members of the family. 

Professor Ember was born in Eussia, Dec. 25, 1878. He came 
to America as a child of eight, and was educated in the public 
schools of Baltimore, graduating from the Baltimore City College 
in 1897. He entered Johns Hopkins in the fall of that year, took 
his Bachelor’s degree in 1901 and his Doctor’s degree in 1904, 
having served as Fellow in Semitic languages during the preceding 
year 1903-1904. From 1904-1910 he was Eayner FeUow in Semi- 
tic, during which period he became a regular member of the Fac- 
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ulty, being appointed Instructor in Semitic Languages in 1906, 
and Associate in 1909. In 1914 he was advanced to Associate 
Professor, which position he held until 1924, when in recognition 
of his Egyptological researches he was made Professor of Egypt- 
ology. 

Professor Ember’s work was concerned chiefly with the estab- 
lishment of the fact that Egyptian is a member of the Semitic 
family of speech. He was the first to discover the phonetic laws 
which govern the relationship between Egyptian and Semitic, and 
to place the Semitic character of Egyptian beyond question. The 
value of these Egyptological investigations has been recognized by 
Oriental scholars both here and abroad. 

Professor Ember’s untimely death has broken the threads of a 
number of scientific activities, some of which can hardly continue 
without him. His magnum opus on the linguistic affinities be- 
tween Egyptian and Semitic of which the first part dealing with 
the phonetic relations was in an advanced stage of preparation, 
though saved from the fire, is badly burned, and it may not be 
possible to accomplish anything like a complete restoration. 

In conjunction with myself he was preparing a Hebrew Gram- 
mar intended to present not only the essential features of the lan- 
guage, but also the essence of the language itself. About a quarter 
of the material pertaining to this enterprise has been lost, but the 
work will be completed. 

Professor Ember was co-editor with President Cyrus Adler of 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, of the Haupt Anniversary Volume, 
a series of Oriental studies in honor of Professor Paul Haupt’s 
fortieth year as Director of the Oriental Seminary of Johns Hop- 
kins University. It seems that practically all the proof for this 
volume had been corrected and sent to the printer before the fire. 

He was also co-editor with Dr. S. Schiffer of Paris of a new 
international Oriental Journal, Oriens, the first number of which 
had just appeared. 

Professor Ember is the author of a number of articles on Semitic 
and Eg}’ptian philologj*. His work on the Pluralis Intensivus in 
Hebrew and his numerous papers on Semito-Egyptian relations are 
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the most important. He has an extensive article on Partial jlsst- 
milation in Egyptian in the Haupt Anniversarj-^ Volume, and also 
one on Egypto-Semitic Etymologies in the first number of Oriens. 

Professor Ember was prominent in Jewish educational circles in 
Baltimore. He was a Director of the Jewish Board of Education 
which exercises supendsion over the various Talmud-Torah schools 
of the city. He was also deeply interested in the cultural side of 
Zionism, being thoroughly convinced of the importance for Juda- 
ism of the establishment of a center of Jewish life and activity in 
Palestine. 

He was a confirmed book-lover, and had succeeded in accumu- 
lating what was probably one of the best Semitic libraries in this 
countn,'. About half of this library' was housed in his room at the 
University and so escaped destruction. That section which he 
kept at home is badly damaged, but not an utter loss, though what 
proportion of it is worth saving is still uncertain. 

Professor Ember was imbued with true Hopkins enthusiasm for 
original research in his chosen field. On several occasions he re- 
ceived offers which were financially attractive, to teach Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic elsewhere, but in every case he preferred to 
remain where he was in order that he might be freer to follow his 
Egyptological investigations. He was an optimist and an idealist. 
He was always hoping for and expecting the best, and the prin- 
ciples that guided his actions were of the highest type. Good- 
nature, true kindliness, and loyalty to his ideals and his friends 
were striking attributes of his character. 

His shocking death has created a void in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him. Not only wiU he be sadly missed in the 
Oriental Seminary in which he worked for so many years, but the 
forces fighting in a materialistic age to uphold the essential im- 
portance of the humanities, will have been weakened by the loss 
of a faithful, self-sacrificing, and valiant seeker after truth. 

. Feaxk E. Blake. 

Johns Hopkins Lniversity. 
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A Condensed Dictionary, English-Turkish, by A. Vahid Bey. 

Constantinople, and Oxfokd Uhiveksity Peess, American 

Branch, New York: 1924. 720 pp. 

This book opens with an official testimonial from the Turkish 
Navy Department and a report of experts who are members of 
American educational institutions in Constantinople. In both 
documents this book is recommended in the most flattering way 
and, after examination, we must agree with the judgment expressed 
in them. This dictionary is a work to which the author has applied 
much knowledge and great labor. It is a very useful book of which 
people have long had need, because there has been no satisfactory 
English-Turkish dictionary, especially for the spoken, modern 
Turkish language, as distinct from the literary. 

But even remarkable works have their defects, and some exist 
in our dictionary'. In the first place, we cannot agree with the 
system of transliteration. This criticism is directed not only 
against the author, but also against the members of the Committee 
of experts, because the adopted system of transliteration “ is the 
result of many discussions of the author with a committee of 
leading Turkish scholars of the American institutions in Con- 
stantinople.” Many years ago a system of transliteration for 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages was prepared by the best 
Orientalists in the world. This system has been published by the 
British Academy and approved by the International Congress of 
Orientalists. Moreover, this system is the standard transliteration 
in the United States and has been adopted by the Library of 
Congress at Washington. It therefore seems to me that it was not 
necessary to invent a new system and, if that of the British Academy 
is imperfect, it was enough to introduce some corrections. But 
such are not what we find in this new system. 

For instance, in this transliteration “tree” = a; (instead of 
aghaj, as in the system of the Br. Ac.) ; but a; in Turkish means 
“ hungry ” which word our author transliterates by “ dch ” ; it is 
not correct because our author himself writes “ ajuqmaq ” and not 
“dchuqmaq” (the same root “to hunger”). And if we write 
“ dch” hungry, it will be confused with " ach” open ! (Imperat. 
of to open). 
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Generally the transliteration of guttural gh is faulty. In the 
word “mountain” (dagh) the author writes da, but in “to 
scream ” {haghirmaq) , harmaq, and omits not only gh, but also 
i; by his own transliteration we must write Murmaq. Sometimes 
the author abandons his system and writes agh instead of a, e. g. 
yaghuyor (it rains). 

Further we have chojouqja, childish (instead of chojouqcha). 
Chojouqja is a combination which is impossible of pronunciation; 
let the author pronounce ja after q and he will get inevitably 
chojougja. 

We often have errors in the transliteration of the vowels. Is it 
possible that the author, a native Turk, does not see the different 
sounds represented by u in dush qapu (storm door, dish qapou) ? 

Mr. Vahid Bey says in his preface that “ this work has been 
prepared chiefly for foreigners,” and we think that all these ques- 
tions of pronunciation will furnish many complications for 
foreigners. 

Also we think the author’s assertion is erroneous that “ in Turk- 
ish as spoken today there is practically no accent.” Till the 
present time in all the grammars, dictionaries, etc. we have always 
been told that the accent in the Turkish language is on the last 
syllable. 

There are also some defects in translation. For example “ pen- 
name,” namu miistear, and “surname,” mahlas. Permit me to 
remark that pen-name is mahlas, and if the author has doubts he 
can find it in A History of Ottoman Poetry by the late world-known 
orientalist E. J. W. Gibb. Although many new European words 
are in the dictionary of Vahid Bey, nevertheless there are many 
omissions. For instance, there is not “ airplane ” and for tayyare 
(airplane) we must look under “monoplane.” “Radio” is also 
also missing, because telsiz means “ wireless.” 

In spite of the defects which we have mentioned we must say 
that the work of Vahid Bey is the best among all the dictionaries 
of this kind. Our notes must not be offensive to the author, be- 
cause he begins his preface by the following quotation: “un dic- 
tionnaire, on ne saurait trop le redire, n’est jamais une oeuvre 
parfaite.” 

M. N. Maetixotitch. 

Columbia University. 
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The Indian Buddhist Iconography, mainly hosed on the Sadhana- 

mala and other (sic) cognate Tantric texts of rituals. B. 

Bhattachaeyta. Oxford : Oxford Uxiteesitt Press, 1934. 

Sm. qto; xxiv, xxix, 220 and 69 plates and index. 

This is a well documented volume and will be indispensable to 
all scholars interested in Mahayana theology and in the identifica- 
tion of Mahayana, especially Vajrayana deities. These deities are 
classified according to the Dhyani Buddhas from whom they ema- 
nate.^ Here, then, is not so much a polytheism as a polymorphic 
theism. As Sukracarya remarks, the forms of deities are deter- 
mined and produced by the relation which exists between the wor- 
shipper and the object of worship. So, too, a Hindu deity may be 
addressed as ‘ Thou that dost take the forms imagined by thy 
worshippers.’ In the last analysis the forms are modes of thought 
and means by which it is sought to adumbrate, understand, and 
apprehend an impersonal Absolute. Mr. Bhattacharjwa (p. 164) 
brings out this position in Buddhism very clearly, quoting the 
Advayavajrasamgraha as follows : ‘ The divinities are manifesta- 
tions which are naturally non-existent. Wherever there is mani- 
festation it must be Sunya in essence.’ To take a specific instance ; 
in yab-yum images, Sunya in the form of Heruka embraces §unya 
in the form of I^airatma, and the dual image adumbrates the bliss 
of Nirvana. This is, indeed, but a visual rendering of an idea 
already exressed in Brhadaranydka Upanisad IV. 3 where the 
Brahman is explained by ananda, in the original sense of the word. 

The Sadhanamala is a collection of descriptive formulae designed 
to be used by those who desire to evoke the mental image of a given 
deity for purposes of worship, or more especially, of plastic reali- 
sation in painting or sculpture. The artist {sadhaka, mantrin or 
yogin), in order to accomplish his purpose, must first effect an 
imaginative self-identification with the form evoked, and then only 
proceed to the handiwork. But surely the author is mistaken in 
supposing that only Buddhists believed in and practised such a 
self-identification with the deity. As Hindus say, Devo hhfitva. 


^ This arrangement has a logical air, but inasmuch as the origins of 
many Buddhist divinities are unknown, and others are connected with 
more than one Dhyani Buddha, a classification by types (Bodhisattvas, 
Taras, Lokapalas, etc.) would have been much more convenient. 
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devam yajet: aad already in the Yoga-mtras, we find that while in 
normal life the self takes the form of the fluctuations of the mind- 
stuff, in concentration there must be ‘identification of conscious- 
ness with the presented idea ’ and ‘ fusion with the nature of the 
object to be contemplated,’ and devotion to the deity is specially 
mentioned as providing a suitable object for the practice. And as 
Sukracarya remarks, it is only from mental vision that the imager 
should establish the images to be set up in temples. The truth is 
that scarcely anything in Indian religious experience or method is 
sectarian, except the specific theologies. A well known example of 
this is the simultaneous a])pearanee of iconolatry in Hinduism and 
Buddhism as a result of the development of ‘ loving devotion ’ 
{hhiikii). 

Another point on which we disagree with the author is connected 
with the Brahma-kapdla carried by certain Buddhist deities. Mr. 
Bhattacharj'ya supposes that in this way ‘ the Buddhists attempted 
to exhibit the superiority of their gods over those of the Brah- 
manical faith.’ This ill accords with the Buddhist-Hindu entente 
so characteristic of the Tantric period, and reads like the suggestion 
of a Victorian missionary; the explanation is altogether too facile. 
If, as the author tells us, the colors, weapons and asanas of the 
Buddhist deities all had ‘ deep spiritual meanings,’ why not also 
in this case ? And in fact Siva himself is represented in more than 
one way as Brahma-slayer. In the Kitrma Purdna he cuts off one 
of the five heads of Brahma: he wears a ( Brahma- )kapala in his 
hair, and often a garland of heads. Very likely the heads go back 
to Siva’s old connections with the burning ground, and may have 
received a subsequent interpretation, but certainly in Hindu myth- 
ology they seem to imply the nature of an eternal being, who in 
the course of his cosmic activity must terminate the lives of the 
Brahmas of innumerable kalpas, and some such meaning is probably 
to be sought in Buddhist symbologv' also, where it is probably a 
borrowing from Saivism. And what about the Buddhist divinity 
known as Buddhakapala ? 

So again in the case of Parnasavarl, and others who trample upon 
Ganesa. It is not likely that this represents ‘ animosity to Hin- 
duism,’ but a misunderstanding of a Hindu tv-pe. Ganesa is Vigh- 
nesvara, the master and remover of difficulties: but if as Mr. 
Bhattacharyv^a says the Buddhists called him Vighna, ‘obstacle,’ 
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it is easy to understand that they might have imagined a form of 
some deity, represented as overcoming the ‘obstacle.’ 

Most of the illustrations consist of drawings, new or old, which 
have only an elucidatory value: others are from photographs of 
ancient sculptures, in some cases of importance as works of art, 
and we are glad to have these properly identified. 

The volume is well printed, bound and indexed, but contains too 
many typographical errors, far more indeed than are given in the 
list of errata. 

AiTANDA K. CoOMAEASWAilY. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The Song of Songs. A Symposium by Max L. Maegolis, James 
A. Moxtgomeby, Waltee Woodbubn Hyee, Feaxklin Ed- 
GEETOx, Theophile J. Meek, and Wilpeed H. Schoff, 
editor. Philadelphia, The Commeecial Museum, 1924. 

120 pp. 

This volume contains six papers presented to the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, May 10, 1923. ‘ How the Song of Songs entered 
the Canon ’ is discussed by Margolis. In so far as the question is 
answered at all, it is by two important suggestions. The notion 
of canonieity has itself a history, and there may have been rival 
canons. It is worth while following up these hints. But our limita- 
tions should be recognized. The history of the canon is the history of 
the criticism of the canon. Our knowledge of a fixed canon begins 
with the recorded debates among the rabbis as to whether this or that 
hook “made the hands unclean,” possessed such a sanctity as to 
render necessary a ritual ablution of the hands after contact with 
them before profane objects were touched. This Pharisaic custom 
naturally led to a critical movement by which the number of books 
publicly read or especially cherished was reduced and arranged in 
a definite order. The latter half of the second century of our era 
seems to mark the end of the process. Beyond the period in which 
these questions were discussed we cannot go except by conjecture. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help asking what kind of sanctity was 
ascribed to certain books, and how it came to be attached to them, 
before the custom arose and the consequent critical sifting. The 
prevalent idea of an early canon, understood precisely as it was 
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in later times, into which hooks were formally admitted by some 
authoritative body, rests on insecure foundations. Margolis ques- 
tions, on good grounds, the position of many critics who assume 
such a canonization, first of the Law, then of the Prophets, and 
finally of the Writings, and seeks to explain Daniel’s place in the 
third division by its having been written after the completion of 
the prophetic canon. Cp. my articles ‘ Canon, Critical View ’ in 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia, and ‘ Daniel ’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Americana. In very early times certain utterances, oral or writ- 
ten, were considered as sacred because they were looked upon as 
inspired. “ A torah taught, a prophetic word spoken, a song simg, 
each of the three genres was regarded as a work of inspiration.” 
Hence the author infers that “the three parts of the canon origi- 
nated simultaneously and each grew to its present dimensions by 
long evolution.” There can be no doubt as to the evolution; but 
the equal length of this evolution may be questioned. It is difficult 
to suppose that any part of the Writings goes back to the days of 
the earliest law-codes or prophetic oracles. More significant is the 
suggestion as to a rivalr)' between priests and prophets, priests 
and priests, prophets and prophets, strictly religious and more 
secular mashal poets. So far as priests and prophets are concern- 
ed, we know of such rivalry in the royal period. “ Each camp,” 
says Margolis, “ had its canon, its standard of classicity.” This 
is indeed plausible, and though it may be difficult to prove, it 
would be well to look more closely for possible indications. “ The 
canon in its beginnings was more elastic, secularism had not yet 
been .submerged .... and so the Song of Songs must be taken 
to have been admitted into the canon at an early date when the 
later and more rigorous notions had not yet obtained.” The under- 
lying assumption is that Canticles was written at an early date 
and that this book of a secular mashed poet successfully ran the 
race through the centuries against more rigorous notions. It would 
seem to be a simpler view that the growing regard for the great 
personalities of the past, legislators, historians, prophets, poets, 
seers, and sages, tended to increase the authority, credibility, sig- 
nificance, sanctity, and respectability of whatever documents were 
reputed as having come from their pen. The number of late books 
ascribed to Solomon shows how easily such “classicity” could be 
acquired. 
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Montgomery writes on “The Song of Songs in Early and 
Mediaeval Christian Use.” He thinks that “ the breasts of the 
Father ” in Odes of SolomoUj XIX, may be a reminiscence of the 
Greek rendering in Cant, i, 2, though it is strange that these 
mystical Odes should be so utterly independent in language and 
imagery of Cant., if the author knew the Song and interpreted it 
allegorically. Montgomery has rightly called attention to Hippo- 
lytus as a predecessor of Origen. The mixture of spiritual and 
secular songs in the Vienna MS. of the 12th century is an inter- 
esting analogj’ to the Babylonian songs found at Assur. The ex- 
quisite poem printed on p. 28 f . is certainly secular, and even the 
language of the closing stanza has little in common with Cant, ii, 
12. “ Greek Analogies to the Song of Songs ” are described by 

Hyde. It is a matter of gratification to the present wTiter that 
the interpretation he gave in The Messages of the Poets, 1911, has 
been so ably supported and further strengthened by an eminent 
classical scholar. Hyde is probably right in findiug a greater simi- 
larity in form between Cant, i, 9 ff. and the 27th Ode of Theocritus 
than between it and the 18th Ode, though the latter has quite 
naturally been often cited since Grotius first referred to it as a 
sample of oaristys, or fond discourse of lovers. In connection with 
the ever-recurrent allegorical interpretation of Canticles, Edger- 
ton’s discussion of ‘ The Hindu Song of Songs ’ is interesting. 
Many attempts have been made to find a hidden meaning in the 
Gita Govinda, not apparent on the surface. This beautiful poem, 
written in Sanskrit by Jayadeva in the 12th century, has more of 
a unity than Canticles. It consists of a series of dialogues, in 
which Krishna, his mistress Kadha, and a female attendant take 
part. Edgerton emphasizes, however, that “ it is not a drama, but 
a sort of lyric ballad.” It seems to have been intended “ at least 
partly as a work of religious devotion ” chanting the love of an 
incarnate god whose divinity is not concealed; but it is purely 
erotic and sufficiently sensuous, and “ no allegorical explanation is 
at all necessary.” The longest and, in some respects, most im- 
portant papers are those by Meek on ‘ The Song of Songs and the 
Fertility Cult ’ and Schoff on ‘ The offering Lists in the Song of 
Songs.’ These are examined at length in my article entitled ‘ Is 
Canticles an Adonis Litany?’ in this number of the JouBifAL. 
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There is a valuable Appendix, in which Meek gives a transliteration 
and translation of the Babylonian parallels to Canticles, KAE, No. 
158. Whatever one may think of the theory he upholds, Schoffs 
learned observations on the spices are important and should be 
noted by interpreters of the book. It was a felicitous idea to bring 
together these papers which present some of the latest phases of 
the critical study devoted to what is still a somewhat puzzling col- 
lection of love-songs. 

Nathaxiel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

Steps are being taken for an arrangement with the printers of 
the Journal to have the volumes bound, provided forty or fifty 
members will signify their desire to receive bound volumes at a 
small additional cost. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

The first meeting of the recently incorporated Mediaeval 
Academy of America was held on April 24, at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Newbury Street, Boston. President 
Montgomery conveyed to the President and Council the greetings 
of our own Society. 



SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT INDIA ^ 

Waltee Eugene Claek 
Thb Univebsitt of Chicago 

In many kecent books, both by Indian and by western writers, 
is found the statement that the civilization of India is and always 
has been essentially spiritual. It is a wide-spread idea that Indian 
civilization has been completely dominated by mysticism and asceti- 
cism, by world-renouncing religions. The Indians are depicted as 
dreamy lotus-eaters who have been so engrossed with spiritual 
things, with questions of God, their souls, and their salvation, that 
they have paid a minimum of attention to worldly things. The 
facts of the matter are in sharp contradiction to the point of view 
just stated. Indian civilization has always been controlled by pre- 
cisely the same combination of forces that has controlled western 
civilizations or any other civilization in the world. There never 
has been a people which has devoted itself, as a whole, exclusively 
to the practice of religion, which has directed its efforts exclusively 
to spiritual and non-worldly ends. This religious element has been 
only one factor in Indian life, and a much less important factor 
than is generally supposed. There have been millions whose lives 
have been dominated, in whole or in major part, by purely spiritual 
impulses, but these have never formed more than a small minority 
of the population as a whole. It is probably true that in India a 
religious sanction has been extended over more social matters than 
anywhere else in the world, but in the resxdting synthesis of re- 
ligious and social life which we call Hinduism most of these matters 
have become so stereot\q)ed that they really have much less spiritual 
content than is commonly supposed. A merely nominal partici- 
pation in external religious ceremonies does not necessarily imply 
a deep spiritual content. 

One reason for the exaggerated emphasis which is often placed 
upon the spiritual element in Indian life is the fact that the only 
literature which has been preserved from the first thousand years 
or so of Indian literary history is almost entirely religious. More- 
over, in dealing with the later period much more attention has 

^ Presidential Address delivered before the Society at Philadelphia, April 
7 , 1926 . 
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been paid to the religious and philosophical literature than to the 
technical and secular literature. At the beginning of Indian 
studies attention was devoted largely to the study of the Sanskrit 
language itself. The study of Sanskrit played a very large part 
in the development of Comparative Philologj". Simultaneously 
attention was turned to various attractive bits of the secular litera- 
ture, and to the study of Indian religion and philosophy from the 
missionary point of view, or for their own intrinsic value, or as an 
aid to Comparative Eeligion. Even today in this country prac- 
tically ail of those who are able to devote themselves exclusively or 
largely to Indian studies owe their support to missionary activity, 
to comparative philology, or to the comparative study of religion. 
The time is just coming when the picture of Indian civilization 
must be painted on a larger canvas, when attention must be turned 
to the civilization of India as a whole and the part which it has 
played in world history and especially in the history of Asia. More 
and more Indian culture must be studied as a whole for its own 
sake and not merely as an appendage to philology or religion. 

The fact that the Vedic literature, although containing some 
scanty historical information, is largely religious in content has led 
to a distorted treatment of the whole early period of Indian history. 
Such distortion, of course, is inevitable when the only historical 
documents are religious documents or works which have beeii 
heavily overlaid with professional religious elements. Suppose that 
nothing had been preserved in Europe from the first thousand years 
or so of the Christian era except the works of the Church Fathers 
and other religious texts, and suppose that the whole history of this 
period had to be reconstructed and described from these religious 
texts alone. It is apparent that our accounts of early European 
history would be much distorted. The situation in India is closely 
analogous to the one I have just described. We tend to exaggerate 
the influence of priests and monks in early Indian life as a whole 
just because they composed and preserved the religious literature 
of the time, and because this literature is all that has come down 
to us. There was, doubtless, much worldly activity outside of these 
professional religious circles, and it is by no means certain that all 
the intellectual or even literary activity was confined to the priests 
and monks. This religious literature, precious as it is, veils the 
actual history from us, and only a few things show through in 
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vague, blurred outlines. I might say in passing that the history 
of the Jews has often been distorted by too great a preoccupation 
with an essentially religious literature. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era our preserved 
literature is no longer exclusively religious. There has come down 
to us a huge mass of literature dealing with mathematics, astro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine, poetics, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
grammar and language, alchemy or rudimentary chemistry, logic, 
music, dramaturgy, the art of love, minerals and gems, horses and 
elephants, lexicography, law and government, and other subjects of 
a practical and worldly nature. In all these matters the Indians 
have shown remarkable talents for patient observation and for 
accurate analysis and calculation. During this period Indian 
knowledge was on a par with that of Europe up to the development 
cf modern science. I am becoming more and more of the opinion 
that the beginnings of some at least of this technical literature and 
of the secular literature in general (whether in Sanskrit or Prakrit) 
goes back some distance into the pre-Christian period. One of the 
pressing needs of Sanskrit scholarship is the making of adequate 
editions of the most important works of this technical literature 
and the preparation of detailed works on Indian realien. The field 
has hardly been scratched as yet. During the past three or four 
3'ears I have had occasion to work systematically through Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Lalla. Brahmagupta, Bhaskara and other writers on 
astronomy and mathematics. The content and the intellectual 
nature of these works is a revelation to one who has spent most of 
his time in the reading of religious and philosophical texts. 

We now know that the Indians were one of the greatest navi- 
gating and colonizing peoples of antiquity. From the first century 
of the Christian era, and probably from three or four centuries 
before that time, the so-called Indian ocean was in a very literal 
sense an Indian ocean. Throughout Indo-China from Burma to 
China and throughout the islands from Sumatra and Java to the 
Philippines Indian culture was the dominant factor. For more 
than a thonsand years the whole of south-eastern Asia seems to 
have been as closely connected to India as were the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and on the Black Sea to the Greek motherland. We owe 
the recover}' of these lost pages of Indian historv' to French and 
Dutch scholarship. Indians travelled freely to Arabia and Egypt, 
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but have left no clear, permanent traces of influence on the West. 
But in the Par East the whole civilization bears the imprint of 
Indian influence. Indian culture never succeeded in impressing 
itself strongly upon the West. Its expansion was eastwards. To 
the West, Indian trade seems to have been of rather a passive 
nature, controlled by Arabs and others. To the East, Indian trade 
seems to have been largely an active one. Here Chinese culture 
alone met Indian culture upon equal terms, but even so China 
borrowed from India much more than India borrowed from China. 
One need only compare the culture of the Han period with that 
of the Tang period to see how great an influence India had upon 
Chinese religion and art. The emotional and devotional elements 
in Mahayana Buddhism met a need which was not filled by Con- 
fucianism and Taoism. There were Indian colonies, Indian dynas- 
ties of kings, Indian architecture and art, Indian religion, and 
Indian codes of law and government all over the Par East. Prom 
the ninth to the eleventh century Angkor in Cambodia was one 
of the most magnificent and flourishing cities in the world. Its 
civilization was largely Indian. How much of a really Indian 
element there was in the population it is impossible to say. The 
inscriptions are Sanskrit, and Sanskrit literature in many of its 
branches, even the most technical, was widely studied. In the 
course of this eastward expansion of India no effort was made to 
found a great empire having its centre in India, although we now 
have inscriptional evidence for the despatch by the Cholas of a 
great fleet which won victories in Sumatra and on the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The early Dutch traders in the Far East found that India alone 
would take any considerable quantity of European goods for cash. 
Elsewhere the insistent demand was for Indian goods. In order 
to carrj- on their commerce successful^ European traders were 
forced to develop a great carrying trade between India and the 
Far East. This coastal trade bulked larger than the trade between 
the factories and their home countr}’. As Moreland remarks, 
“ it accounts for what is at first sight a puzzling phenomenon — 
that merchants who came to buy Eastern goods for Europe should 
devote so much of their energies to the conduct of purely Asiatic 
trade, carrying all sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to 
another, and dealing largely in markets which had little to offer 
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for shipment to Europe.” In this matter the Europeans were 
merely following in the footsteps of the Arabs, and the Arabs 
themselves were merely following the trade routes and methods of 
trade developed by Indian traders centuries before. 

It is curious that all of this eastward expansion of Indian culture 
has left so little trace upon our preserved Indian literature. But 
this fact serves only to emphasize the unhistorical character of 
Indian literature in general, not to prove the lack of practical 
ability and activity. For the most part Indian literature was 
Brahmanical, or the product of Buddhist and Jain monks, or the 
product of popular bhakti religious movements (especially in the 
south), or it was a court literature which interested itself little in 
history and trade. If not in Sanskrit one would expect some traces 
in Oriya, Telugu, and Tamil literature, for it seems to have been 
south-eastern India which was most closely in touch with the Ear 
East. But even the early colonization of Ceylon which gave an 
Aryan basis to the Cinghalese language, and the large trade with 
the west which had its centre in the seaports on the north-western 
coast of India have left very little trace in our literature. Only 
the Roman trade with south-western India has left clear traces in 
Tamil works. 

There is, however, much scattered material which proves the 
existence of elaborately organized trade guilds in India. There are 
many stories in Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain books which centre 
around caravans and voyages by sea. There is a fine opportunity 
for some student to collect and analyze all these more or less 
fabulous stories of sea voyages, and to compare them with corre- 
sponding Chinese and Arabian accounts. There are fragmentary 
Greek accounts, passages in Chinese and Arabic literature, and the 
recently discovered Kautilya Artha^stra. The last of these has 
done more than anything else to change our attitude towards early 
Indian civilization. Dahlmann has gone so far as to argue that in 
the above-mentioned guilds and in the organization of trade and 
industry in general we have the key to the whole formation of 
caste. This is, doubtless, a much exaggerated point of view, but 
the very exaggaration serves to draw attention more strongly to an 
important factor in Indian life which has been too much neglected. 
I have lately been much impressed in my reading of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature and especially in the course of making a trans- 
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lation of the Divyavadana by the important part played by the 
guilds and by sea voyages in the thought and general life of early 
India. 

The recovery of the political history of India and of its eastern 
colonies has been due almost entirely to the study of inscriptions. 
Compare for instance the account of the pre-Mohammedan period 
given by Elphinstone with that given in the first edition of Vincent 
Smith’s Early History of India. Hothing could show more clearly 
the inadequacy of a history of India based entirely on a religious 
literature and on court poetry. The inscriptions contain many 
religious elements, but except for the inscriptions of Asoka they 
are not essentially religious in content. On the whole they give 
us a picture of a vigorous, objective, worldly life, of constant war- 
fare and struggling between kingdoms for political supremacy, of 
a luxurious court life, and of a vigorous and efficient organization 
of government. These elements formed at least as important a 
part in Indian civilization as a whole as the quiet religious life and 
literature of those who were essentially spiritually minded. One 
of the most pressing needs of Indian scholarship is the completion 
of the long-planned Corpus of Indian inscriptions. These, for the 
most part, are now so inadequately edited or the publication is so 
scattered that it is very difiBcult for one who is not a trained epi- 
graphist to make much use of them, and we shall need to make 
increasing study of them in every branch of Indian research. Their 
number is rapidly increasing. At present we have in Vincent 
Smith’s work only the skeleton and bare bones of Indian history. 

Those who emphasize the essentially spiritual side of Indian life 
forget the Kamasutra and the large quantity of later literature of 
the same type. They forget the large mass of hnic poetrv and 
other literature in which the erotic element and the joy of physical 
living constitute the dominant element. In no other country in 
the world have the refinements of love on the physical side been 
worked out with such scientific or pseudo-scientific details. This is 
not a vagrant and random offshoot of literature, for elements of it 
are strongly marked in a very large part of the secular literature 
as a whole and even in some of the religious literature. 

It is a frequent complaint in the religious and philosophical 
literature that the majoritj’ of men follow the Carvaka point of 
view which considers wealth and enjo\-ment to be the only ends of 
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human activity. One of the common names for this system is 
Lokayata -which means “ prevalent in the -world.” It is clear that 
the spiritual elements in Indian life were constantly struggling 
against the same elements which tend to drag down the spiritual 
elements in western civilization. 

The Pancatantra, the Kathasaritsagara, the Vetalapahcavihsati, 
the Sukasaptati, the bhanas and all the rest of the more popular 
literature of fables, tales, dramas, and so forth show that spiritual 
ideals formed only one factor in Indian life. 

Most important of all is the fact, which is often overlooked, that 
the main current of Brahmanism and Hinduism was not directed 
towards the leading of an exclusively spiritual life in which attach- 
ment to worldly activity was reduced to a minimum. The thought 
of varnasramadharma (the duties of castes and the various stages 
of life) is at the very basis of the religious and social system of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism. This involves the maintenance of 
family and social life, the keeping up of the whole social organiza- 
tion. Every man is supposed to carry out energetically the duties 
of the station in life into which he is born. Brahmanism and 
Hinduism have had strong political affiliations, and Brahman 
statesmen attached to kings have always shown great ability in the 
management of practical affairs. The Brahman caste, which -was 
supposed to devote itself exclusively to religious functions, has not 
been able to maintain that ideal. The major part of the Brahman 
caste wus forced gradually to give up such religious functions and 
to engage in other occupations. If spiritual ideals had been the 
dominant factor in the historical development of Indian society 
this dislocation would not have happened. The conception of a 
great body of priests and monks who should lead a purely spiritual 
life apart from Jcdmu and arfha has never been at the basis of the 
religious and social system of Hinduism. The spirit of renuncia- 
tion is very strong in India and of course a place was found within 
the system for those who were strongly inclined to renounce the 
world and lead a purely spiritual life. But on the whole a man 
was supposed to live in the world and perform all the duties of his 
station in life until middle age or later. Then, his worldly duties 
done, he might become a hermit or sannyusi. How often in our 
Brahman hterature do a man’s ancestors rebuke him for having 
renounced the world before he has begotten a son. In spite of the 
philosophical developments of Hinduism how large a part is played 
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by the idea that the welfare of the souls of the departed ancestors 
is dependent upon the continuance of the family. Salvation is, to 
be sure, the goal of Hinduism, but nevertheless men who without 
fulfilling their social duties spend their whole lives as sannyasis 
are really outside the main current of Hinduism. Buddhism and 
Jainism, of course, had different postulates. In the West the 
monastic ideal of life is still strongly marked in more than half 
of Christendom. If we had accurate statistics I wonder whether 
these men and women would not form nearly as great a percentage 
of our population as the real sannyasis do in India. Nobody would 
dream of saying that this deeply religious and spiritual ideal was 
the controlling infiuence in western civilization. I very much 
doubt whether it has been such in India. 

It seems to me that the main current of Indian life, just as in 
the West, has been that of trying to strike a balance between the 
claims of Mma, artha and moksa. Although the last is deemed to 
be the most important goal of life, still the claims of the first two 
are not neglected, and bulk as large in the general treatment of 
religious and social problems as does the last. I am inclined to 
think that the breaking up of Hindu kingdoms and the foreign 
rule of the last few centuries has tended to develop a greater 
scholasticism of thought, and to concentrate attention and effort 
to a greater degree than formerly upon philosophy and religion. 
A recent writer on Indian history (I refer to Vaidya’s History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India) sees in the prevalence of Buddhism and 
its insistence upon celibacy, the monkhood, and the purely spiritual 
life as the very basis of its religious and social system one of the 
chief reasons for the decline of Indian civilization and for foreign 
conquests. He says “ The high esteem in which Buddhism held 
sannyasa and the fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and 
women, to flock to the fold of the recluses and pass a life of idleness 
and begging spread among the people a sense of carelessness about 
their political condition and worldly prosperity.” His elaboration 
of this and his other statements gives room for much comment and 
criticism. I refrain here from criticism. I quote him merely to 
illustrate the reaction of a Hindu critic to the course of mediaeval 
Indian history and the part played in it by Buddhism. 

India has been no more successful in striking a balance between 
nivrtti and pravrtti (a purely spiritual life and a life of worldly 
activity) than has the West, although India has probably carried 
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over more religious elements into its treatment of an active worldly 
life than has the West. Indian civilization has been much less 
spiritual than is commonly supposed and the West has been much 
less materialistic than India thinks. Not all the energy of India 
has been directed towards a purely spiritual goal or even towards 
the external religious ceremonies of sacrifice and temple worship. 
We must emphasize the economic life and the development of 
industry which, for many centuries, made India one of the greatest 
industrial and trading coimtries in the world. We must emphasize 
Indian political organization and the constant struggle of her kings 
and nobles for political supremacy. The strong development of 
nationalism which has been taking place in India during the past 
generation or more is not based primarily upon spiritual ideals. 
Political and economic factors of a practical and worldly kind are 
the dominating ones. We must emphasize Indian technical litera- 
ture and its purely intellectual attainments. We need more work 
on the neglected subject of Indian rcalien. The perpetuation of 
the family, the maintenance of social institutions and of govern- 
ment, the creation and enjoyment of wealth, trade, intellectual 
efforts of all kinds outside the fields of religious and philosophical 
speculation have played a much greater role in Indian history than 
most people think. Most of the elements which differentiate the 
India of the present from the West of the present have developed 
during the last two or three hundred years, and they are not all 
to be traced to Indian spirituality or to western materialism. A 
deeper analysis than these easy catchwords is needed. There is a 
Sanskrit proverb to the effect that to one who wears shoes the 
whole earth is covered with leather. Only to one who is shod with 
a purely religious or philosophical point of view is the whole of 
Indian civilization explainable by the catchwords religious and 
spiritual. 

What I have said will not be new to those of you who have read 
widely in Sanskrit literature as a w'hole and have been following 
the recent trend of Indian studies. Please do not think that I 
mean to deny that many, very many of India’s greatest men have 
been her religious teachers and philosophers, or that I minimize 
the part which has been played by these men in Indian history- 
But we must treat Indian history as a whole, and place the various 
formative elements in their proper perspective. 
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E. Washburn Hopkins 
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The vert welcome text of the North Western Eecension of 
the Eamaya-na adds much to our knowledge of the poem as a whole. 
Despite the scanty material thus far available, for the publication 
“ drags its slow length along ” at the rate of only a few fasciculi 
per annum, it is yet possible to utilize the new text for a better 
comprehension of the epic problem in general than was afforded 
even by the valuable introduction given his work by Professor 
Jacobi years ago in Das Rdmayana, a book of great learning and 
of keen insight. 

There is frequent mention in the works of the Mahratti saints 
of comparatively recent date of an udi-Eamayana, from which they 
profess to draw their citations and make paraphrases, as has been 
demonstrated by Dr. Abbott, though on the surface these citations 
appear to coincide well enough with one or the other of the accepted 
texts without exactly following either the Bombay or Bengal ver- 
sion. I But the North Western text raises the question whether there / 
ever was an «di-Eamayana. This heretical suspicion I will seek to 
justify by an examination of a few passages (as already published 
in that recension) and a comparison between them and the corre- 
sponding readings in the other recensions. 

The abrupt beginning of the NW text, Jcasyacit tv atha kdlasya 
(in a sentence meaning “after some time king Dasaratha sum- 
moned his son Bharata, son of Kekayl, and said to him”), co- 
inciding with the beginning of the seventy-seventh and seventy- 
ninth chapters, respectively, of Bala and Adi (Bomb, and Beng. 
texts), suggests that the whole first book is a later addition; but 
the abruptness must imply that some unknown matter lies back 
of this beginning, which may perhaps be left for later publication. 
To proceed with NW 11-= Bomb. 9, Beng. 8: Beng. and NW 
after la interpolate to 8 (=Bomb. 3) with unimportant varia- 
tions, but note in NW and Beng. (lb) alone the expression jane 
te bhaktim uttamam. Bomb. 1=NW Beng. with slight but signifi- 
cant variants : Bomb, has evam ukta iu sa devya, Manthard pdpa- 
darsinl, Rdmdrtham upahinsantl Kaikeylm idam abravit; Beng. 
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has evam uTctd tayd devyd . . pdpaniscayd, vdkyam duhkhdya 
Edmasya and this is the text of NW, while the close of the section 
has several upendras in Bomb, but not in NW Beng. In Bomb. 
10-11 = Beng. 9, there are more descriptive verses in Bomb. (e. g. 
Bomb. 31 goes only to Beng. 10) ; 28 in Bomb., kend 'bhiyuktd 'si— 
Beng. 7, abhisastd’ si gives the same idea in a different compound, 
a point so slight as to be easily overlooked, but of fundamental 
importance in determining the “ original ” text. 

Before taking this point into consideration, however, it is neces- 
sary to warn against a too hasty inference from the example of 
concord just given between Beng. and NW. ‘ On the whole the NW 
text is nearer to Beng. than to Bomb., but exceptions are not far 
to seek. One of these follows immediately where a list of peoples 
expands the simple mention of the realm in all three texts and NW 
alone follows Bomb., though with different readings, as follows : 
Bomb. (10, 37) : 

Draviddh Sindhusauvlrah Saurdstrd Daksindpathah 

Vahgdngamagadhd Matsydh samrddhah Kdsikosaldh 
NW: 

Prdcyds ca Sindhusauvlrah Surasd (v. 1. Surdstra-)-vartayas 
tathd, 

with desdh for Matsydh in the next hemistich. Yet at the close 
of the exhortation following, where Bomb, has sarve srnvantu 
daivatah (11. 16) and Beng. (28b) has tan me srnuta devatah, 
our NW text follows Beng. and not Bomb.; as in the preceding 
hemistich Beng. has satyasandho mahdrdjd dharmajnah susa- 
mdhitah, NW has the same except for mahdbhago instead of 
mahdrdjd (sic), and Bomb, has satyasandho mahdtejd dharmajnah 
satyavdk sucih. 

It is to be regretted that the editor has found the MSS marked 
as 7-12 (inclusive) to be “too divergent” to be collated after the 
fourth sarga. The first of this group, by the way, calls the Bala- 
kanda the Balacarita and includes it in Ayodhya. -k tendency to 
coincide with the Bengal version distinguishes the MSS 1-3, of 
which 5-6 are a sub-group, and this tendency would have become 
more capable of being handled critically if the divergences had all 
been noted. In the very first sarga it becomes a question of manu- 
script authority whether we are to read with nearly all manuscripts 
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gamane ’tha matim cakre or assume as correct the reading of one 
MS (ti) which has the older Beng. (79,4b) reading, gamanayo 
’pacakrama or (with Bomb. 77, 180) gamanaya ’bhicakrama. But 
we must do as well as we can with what the editor has given us. 
And a second observation immediately presents itself, namely, that 
in the frequent cases where NW stands with Beng. rather than 
with Bomb., there is no uniformity as regards that agreement. 
For e.xample, the second sarga, where NW corresponds to Beng. 80 
and describes how Bharata and Satrughna are instructed in science 
and how Bharata sends greetings to his parents, has thirty-two 
slokas in each text while Bomb, has nothing of the sort; only the 
general meaning is quite the same in NW and Beng. Thus Bharata 
explains what sort of teachers he wishes to have, “ those who know 
writing, forms, and words, proficient in regard to works on polity 
and practical affairs, and in regard to elephants, horses, cars, and 
wagons, clever in Gandharvavidya (magic), and learned in different 
arts . . well-trained old Brahmans learned in the Veda ” and so 
forth, as NW has it, while Beng. has “ proficient in dharma, artha, 
jMna and acquainted with writing and counting, lekhyasahkh- 
yavidas, proficient in regard to arrows and darts and versed in 
works on polity, in regard to elephants (etc. as above), and others 
proficient in the meaning of Veda, Vedahga, and Nyayasastra.” 
After this slight but marked difference the texts are similar though 
still not the same (e. g. 8 = Beng. 7, pathane, v. 1. grahane, 
“absorbed in reciting” or “absorbed in learning” the texts), as 
if two different persons were giving substantially the same account 
but each in his own words, e. g. NW 2, 11 = Beng. 9, as a result 
of this training ; NW sets down 

so ’nupurvem. tan sarvdn parijagrdha suvratah 

saha bhratrd mahdtejah Satrughnena yasasvind 
and Beng. has 

dnupurvyd hi sdstrdndm dgame bhrsam udyatah 

vidydndm ca sasilpdndm Satrughasahitas tada. 

The matter is unimportant in detail; it sums up the preceding. 
Bharata and Satrughna both studied hard and became proficient 
in their scholarship; what matter how this is worded precisely? 
Such seems to be the implication. But after 15 (==Beng. 13), 
which says in slightly different words that when Bharata had be- 
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come acquainted with all sciences he desired to learn the real 
meaning of what he had memorized, it is recorded in NW that he 
began to cultivate aR the twice-born who were expert in dharma, 
since he wished to learn “from aged Brahmans and Bhiksus,” 
•which does not appear in Beng. at all, nor does the neighboring 
phrase (16 and 18) tapo ’hihsaratdh, which conjointly may hint 
at Buddhistic teachers. This is foUowed by another of these 
baffling descriptions of simple content and duplicate form (21) : 


Bengal Recension 
tadd ’sya iuddhih sarnjajhe 
dutam presay itum pituh 
athd ’huyd ’hravld vrddham 
suhrdam hrahmavadinam 
Ayodhyam gaccha thadram te 
tvarito javanair hayaih 
pitaram tatra Kausalydm 
bruyds tvam mdtaram ca me 
mdtdmahahule cd’pi 
yatha vartdmahe vayam . . . . 
bruyds ca . . Kausalydm abhi- 
vadanam. 


North-Western Recension 
tasya buddhih samabhavat 
pituh sampresanam ^ prati 
sarndidesa tadd dutam 
brdhmanam subhalalcsanam 
Ayodhyam gaccha bhadram te 
data slghrarn nrpottamam 
pitaram kusalam bruhi 
mdtrs ca bhrdtarau tathd 
prstvd ca kusalam tebhyo 
vdcyo Dasarathah prabhuh 
mdtdmahagrhe tdta 
vartate (v. 1. varte ’ham) tvadanu- 
grahdt 

yatha ’jhaptam krtam tdta 
mahat tava subham priyam (v. 1. 
krtam ) . 


It is obvious that in Beng. the first Kausalyam has taken the 
place of kusalam, as the greeting to K. occurs later. The Beng. 
text is expanded in the matter of greetings (omitted above), but 
this is a small matter. The important point is that the text as 
a whole occurs in these two versions only (not in Bomb.), but 
with differences which may be roughly expressed in translation 
thus : “ then he got the idea of sending a messenger to his father,” 
“then he had the idea as to sending”; “and summoning him he 
thus addressed a venerable kindly priest,” “ as messenger he com- 

^ The editor has admitted the reading sampreksanam, but the v. 1. 
tampresatuim is required by the sense, by the presayitum of Beng., and 
by the fact that no such word as sampreksanam exists. 
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missioned a Brahman having lucky signs ” ; etc., so that, except 
for the one phrase “go to Ayodhya, blest be thou” (a conven- 
tional expression) there is only a loose conformity of words and 
even this phrase is not sustained, one text adding “hastening on 
with rapid steeds” and the other having “(go) 0 messenger, to' 
the king in haste.” 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the varied reading of 
the new text but only to draw from certain selected passages such 
historical inferences as seem to be justified. The loose agreement 
of sense and words resolves itself into what is on the one hand a 
substantial agreement in meaning for any one sloka with a com- 
plete or partial disagreement in the form of expression. There- 
with comes in addition the pregnant fact that either text is liable 
anywhere to embellish or at least add to the text by means of 
supplementary stanzas not found at all in the alternate text. This 
then is carried so far that supplementary' passages long enough to 
make an extra sarga are sometimes added in the same way. In 
the passage just cited, an episode of 32 slokas entirely lacking in 
the Bombay recension is handled with this verbal freedom in the 
Bengal and Xorth-Western recensions. The general content is 
identical; the manner of expressing that content is quite different. 
There is not the slightest use in trying to get at the original form 
of this episode. Xo comparison of the varied readings in the two 
versions will enable one to discover the aoh-form. 

To understand how this can be, several items of historical 
moment must be appreciated. In the first place, these plastic 
verses are not art-forms. In the unstudied narrative style of the 
epic there is very rarely any attempt to produce a combination of 
words which is artistic. There are precious few verses, for ex- 
ample, in the whole Mahabharata which show any attempt to play 
with words in an attractive manner, to express sense by special 
syllables onomatopoetically, or to invent felicitous verbal combina- 
tions arresting to the ear. For the most part the verse, which is 
as near prose as verse can be, sweeps on in a continual stream of 
story-telling, the text being chosen not to please with sound but to 
proceed with a tale as monotonously recounted as the battle-scenes 
of Homer, where choice words are not important, but the interest 
lies in the succession of events recorded. In the second place, the 
epic narrator is no duta or caste-herald trained to deliver his mes- 
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sage as verha ipsissima of his lord, but a man who has certain 
things to say at a certain place, or at some place, in his general nar- 
rative and says them more or less in his own words, intent not on 
the form of words but on their graphic and historical value. He 
feels at liberty to say what he has to say as he will, and even 
where he will,^ if only he says clearly what belongs to the passage. 
Whether he expresses the idea of tasya huddhih samdbhavat pituh 
sampresanam prati in exactly these words or in the form tadd ’sya 
ivddhih sam jajne dutam presayitum pituh, is a matter of complete 
indifference to himself and to his audience ! 

Another illustration. IfW 36 = Beng. 33 and Bomb. 33 is in 
all texts substantially the same but with many variae lectiones, 
though unusually noticeable in the more exact agreement between 
the Bengal and NW recensions. Thus both (vs. 16) describe Kama 
as Lokanatha, not in the Bombay text, and the six qualities of 
Kama in Bomb. 13 are 

anrsahsyam anuhrosah srufarn sllarn damah samah 
{Rdghavam sohhayanty ete sad gunah purusarsahham) 
whereas in NW and Beng. 14 alike they are 

dnrsansyam Jcsamd sllam srutam satyam pardkramah 
(sobhayanti gund Rdmam ete suprathitd bhuvi). 

[Beng. has ete sat prathiidl 

There follows immediately the lament of the people, which ap- 
pears as below in the two texts of the Bombay and Bengal recensions 
respectively (the slight variations of NW 36 are noted under Beng.) : 
Bombay (ii. 33, 13-17) : 

tasmdt tasyo ’paghdtena prajdh paramaplditah 
audahanl ^va sattvdni grlsme salilasamksaydt 
pidayd plditam sarvam jagad asya jagatpateh 
mulasye ’vo ’paghdtena vrksah puspaphalopagah 
mulam hy esa manusydndm dharmasdro mahddyutih 
puspam phalam ca patrarn ca sdkhds cd ’sye ’tare jandh 


* The dislocation of certain episodes, appearing in one text before and in 
another after another episode, points to a narrative freedom in the 
enumeration of incidents. Sometimes the same incident appears, as Jacobi 
has noticea, in two places in the same text, but told in slightly different 
words. 
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te Laksmana iva ksipram sapatnyah sahabandhavah 
gacchantam anugacchamo yena gacchati Raghavah 
udyanani parityajya ksetrani ca grhdni ca 
ekaduhkhasukha Ratnam anugacchdma dhdrmikam. 

Bengal (ii. 33, 15-20) : 

vivdsemi ’sya tend ’yarn duhkhito ’dya mahdjanah (NW has 
vivasenadya tendsya) 

audakdni ’va sattvdni salilasya pariksaydt 
lokandthasya Rdmasya pldayd pdditam jagat 
aparvani ’va somasya Rdhugrahanapidayd (NW — graJianipldayd) 
ayarn sa data bhogdndm paritrdnasukhasya ca (NW paribhoga- 
prasaddnum) 

tathd ’bhayapraddnasya data gacchati no vanam 
sddhu Laksmanavat sarve tyaktabhogaparigrahdh 
Rdmam evd ’nugacchdmah kirn no ddrair dhanena vd 
saputradhanadara vd sapasudravyasamcayah (NW sea for vd) 
gacchdmas tatra yatrd ’yarn sddhur gacchati Rdghavah (NW 
sddhu) 

vihdro ’dydnasayanasarandsanasddhanam 
parityajya ’nugacchdmas tulyaduhkhd nrpdtmajam 

One sees almost at once how the matter works out. A few phrases 
identical or nearlj' so, a slight “ improvement ” by substituting 
lokandtha for jagatpati, the old metaphor abandoned in favor of a 
fresh simile, then the return to the burden of the song “ we will 
follow him where he goes.” In other words, a suggestion that in 
this particular passage we have an older text of sorts slightly 
revamped. But what shall we say of the following verses, where 
both texts fill up or distend a simpler passage descriptive of the 
desolation anticipated in the event of the people following the 
prince ? This simpler passage is conserved in both texts in identical 
words of clauses afterwards separated by divergent attempts to 
embellish the old matter. Thus Bomb, and Beng. both begin with 
the words samuddhrtanidhdnani and then after two and three 
hemistichs, respectively, continue with parityaktdni daivataih to 
which Beng. adds at once the gist of the whole matter 


asmattyaktdni vesmdni Kaikeyi pratipadyatdm 
ranarn nagaram era ’stu yatra gacchati Rdghavah 
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which in Bomb, appear verbatim (except yena for yatra) but only 
after four more unnecessary descriptive hemistichs concerning the 
deserted homes “ infested with mice and snakes running about out 
of their holes, homes deprived of water-libations and incense and 
purification and all religious activities {pranastabalilcarmejyaman- 
trahomajapani ca) and with utensils broken as by an evil Fate.” 
But one hemistich here makes one of those (almost the same) 
that appear in Beng. in the first group of separated clauses, 
prahslnadhanyahosani (hlnaswmmarjandni ca) instead of apeto- 
dakadhumani hlna — etc. The Bomb, text has at 33c-d a hemistich 
immediately following yena gacchati Rdghavah (above) which ap- 
pears in the same words in NW, asmdbhis tu parityaktam puram 
sampadyatam vanam, which is slightly changed and expanded along 
the lines already given (Beng. 34) : 

aranyatdm parityaktam asmdbhir yatv idam puram 
yatra vatsyati Ramo ’yam purarn tatra bhavisyati 

The following verses show the same colloquial variations as noted 
above, with an apparent expansion of the text in Bomb, without 
change of meaning till the finale is reached in the two texts ; 

Bomb. : ity evarn vividha vdao ndnajanasamlritdh 

susrdva Rdghavah srutvd 7ia vicakre ’sya mdnasam 
Beng. ; etds cd ’nyds ca vividha vdcah paurajaneritdh 

srnvan Rdmo vayau marge vanavdsakrtodyamah. 

Again the words change but the content remains. What possible 
criterion will give us the “ original ” form ? What was original 
was the sense, not the precise words in which the sense was con- 
rej'ed. All our classical notions of a fixed original from which 
manuscripts vary by the slightest alterations vanish into thin air 
before such freedom of transmission as is instanced here. And 
then the tag at the end of the chapter immediately following this 
verse. Bomb, prefaces it with a couple more slokas explaining that 
Eama, who was mattamatahgavikramah, went to his mother’s apart- 
ment which was Kaildsasikharaprabham (two common iterata of 
epic verse) and then: 

prattksamdno ’bhijanam taddrtam andrtarupah prahasann ivd ’tha 
jagdma Rdmah pitaram didrksuh pitur nidesam vidhivac ciklrsuh 
2 
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which Beng. has without introduction and with merely the slight 
change in d of satyapratijham nrpatim (v. 1. pitaram) cikirsuh; 
after which Bomb, has 

tat purvam aiksvakasuto mahatma Ramo gamisyan nrpamartarupam 
vyatisthata preksya tada Sumantram pitur mahatma pratiharaip 
cirtham 

pitur nidesena tu dharmavatsalo vanapravese krtabuddhiniscayah 
sa Raghavah preksya Sumantram abravin nivedayasva ’gamanam 
nr pay a me 
and Bengal : 

asadya ce ’ksvakakulapradipo Ramah pitur vesma tadaryavrttah 
vyatisthata preksya tato niyoge sthitam Sumantram pratihdram 
istam. 

It is as if certain catch-words were remembered by two trans- 
mitters, who put in what they could recall of the words but were 
intent mainly on transmitting the message as a whole. 

The whole of the ne.xt chapter contained in NW 37 and Beng. 34 
is omitted in Bomb. The text of the two agreeing recensions is 
substantially the same though there are slight variations and omis- 
sions (XW omits Beng. 16b-17a and the hemistich after 20b) and 
the three texts unite again in the next passage (Bomb. 34; Beng. 
35; XW 38) though verbal similarity is still largely lacking. 
Compare, for example, Sumantra’s address in Bomb, and Beng. 

(Bomb.) 

brCihmanehhyo dhanam dattvd sarvam cai ’vopa'fivinam 
sa tvdm pasyatu bhadram te Ramah satyapardkramah 
sarvdn suhrda dprchya tvdm hi ’danlm didrksate 
gami-syati maharanyam tarn pasya jagatlpate 
vrtam rdjagunaih sarvair adityam iva rasmibhih 
(Beng.) 

dattvd dvijebhyah svadhanam bhrtyebhyas co ’pajivanam 
svarasmibhir ivd ’dityah khydto lake gundhsubhih 
djhdm te sirasd ’dd.ya vanarn ganturn krtaksanah 
Laksmanena saha bhrdtrd Sltayd ca narddhipa 
drasfum te ’bhydgatah pddau tarn pasya yadi manyase, etc. 

Here indeed the texts “ unite again,” but in what manner do 
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they unite? The situation is identical, the content of each pas- 
sage is the same, yet the words are quite different : “ Giving all 
his property to Brahmans and those dependent upon him, Hama 
the hero of truth should see thee, blest be thou ; having bid all his 
friends farewell he now seeks to see thee; into the great forest will 
he go; 0 lord of the world, see thou him encompassed with all 
royal qualities like the sun with its beams,” as compared with: 
“To the twice-born giving his property all and a means of liveli- 
hood to his servants,^ like the sun with its rays glorious in the 
world with his rays of good qualities, taking upon his head thy 
command, impatient to go to the wood, with his brother Laksmana 
and with Sita, 0 lord of men, he has approached thy feet to see 
thee; see him, if thou art so minded.” 

We have here precisely the same sort of concordant discord that 
appears when the Rig Veda verse sahasrdhsena satasdradena . . . 
salam yathemam sarado nayatlndrah appears in the Atharva Veda 
as sahasrdksena satavlryena . . . Indro yathainam sarado naydty 
ati, etc. (RV 10, 161, 3 = AV. 3, 11, 3). In some form or other 
the text must have originally appeared but only to be modified in 
more or less degree by successive repeaters and alterers, who wished 
to preserve the substance but were not much troubled in regard to 
the exact form. The meticulous care later lavished on the Vedic 
texts preserved them from continual disintegration of this sort 
and conserved the words as conscientiously as the meaning. But 
no such care ever bothered the repeaters of epic verse any more 
than today it worries the repeaters of popular quotations. “ When 
Greek meets Greek ” is not a true quotation but it does as well as 
“ When Greek joins Greek ” and facilis descensus Averni has 
almost superseded the original Averno. 

Let it be conceded that Valmiki originally composed a Ramayana. 
But when he himself began to repeat the verses in which he had 
enshrined the tale he probably varied them in unessentials, such 
for example as (above) viprehhyah for dvijebhyah, and no sooner 
had his poem become the public property of rhapsodes and bards 
than this process began to affect whole clauses and verses and, 

’ Perhaps rather “ giving to twice-born and to servants his property all 
(as) a means of livelihood.” The M\V text (38, 4 = Beng. 35, 4 = Bomb. 
34, 6) has dattvd dhandni I'iprebhyo hhrtyehhyas co ’pajivanam, but other- 
wise has exactly the Beng. words. 
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further, the original text began to be expanded partly for the sake 
of beautifying it and partly for the sake of inculcating moral and 
religious teachings. Of the latter sort (not to speak of the whole 
seventh book) are those additions which emphasize the religious 
importance of the hero; he becomes Lokanatha (etc., above). Both 
intentions are combined in passages where, for example, Ganges is 
extolled and verses are obviously added in honor of the goddess as 
well as to describe the river. Thus the Bomb, text adds twelve 
verse to the text, as accepted by Beng. and NW, describing the 
passage of the Ganges in Bomb. 2, 50, 12, seq. = Beng. 4T, 1 and 
NW 51, 1, some bits of which appear (not as wholes) in the other 
texts, but only Bomb. 24b has the significant hemistich Visnupd- 
dacyutdm divydm apdpdm pdpandsindm (Gahgdm). This whole 
section is an admirable illustration of the way the text has been 
handed down. The scene in itself is unimportant. Eama crosses 
the Ganges and meets the Nisada king Guha, with whom he talks 
and by whom he lets his horses be cared for. The simplest text 
is that of Is W : 

tatas tripathagdm Gahgdrn iltatoydm asaivaldm 

dadarsa Edghavah punydm divydm rsinisevitdm. 

Bomb, replaces Gahgdm with divydm and in the second hemistich 
has Gahgdm ramydm after Edghavah; but Beng. reads tatra for 
Gahgdm in the first hemistich and divydm supunydm rsisevitdm 
in the second and does not mention Gahgdm till the last half of 
the next sloka : 

pa vitrasalilasparsdm h imavacchailasanibhavdm 

svargatorananihsrenlm Gahgdm bhdgirathim nadlm, 

the last hemistich appearing in IsW as svargarohananihsrenim 
mahar^ganasevitdm. Then Bomb, expands the description by 
adding some kvacit verses and, taking up the sloka which appears 
in Beng. with the two hemistichs sisumdraiq ca and hahsasdrasa- 
sahghais ca, disposes one of them at 19a and the other at 25a, but 
with different forms of b in each, thus: Beng. makarais ca nise- 
vitdm is represented by bhujamgais ca samanvitdm and {sahghai-s 
ca) vdranais ca nisevitdm by (hahsasdrasasahghustdm) cakravd- 
kopKisobhitdm ! One sees it is an entirely different verbal text, by 
no possibility to be referred to divergent forms of an original, but 
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the same text substantially, treated in two ways as to expression, 
as contrasted, for example, with NW 4, tarn urmikalildvartdm 
anvaveksya sa Raghavah which is practically identical with Beng. 
idm urmisalildvartdm anvaveksya maharathah, though even here 
there is still the improbability that one text varies from the other 
because of a copyist’s error. Still, the two half -verses say virtually 
the same thing, and so with the next following : 

NW : Sumantram airavU sutam ihaivddya vasamahe 

Beng.: Sumantram abravld Ramo nivasdma ihadya vai 
Bomb. : tdm urmikalildvartdm anvaveksya maharathah 
Sumantram abravit sutam ihaivddya vasamahe. 

Bomb, in a-b thus combines NW and Beng. and follows NW in c-d. 
In the following verses almost the same conditions hold, though 
Bomb, inserts 29, preksdmi saritdm sresthdm, etc.; but NW in 7c 
has rathdd avdtarat tasmdt with Beng., as compared with Bomb. 
rathdd avatarat tasmdt, where the Comm, says the verbal form is 
for avd,tarat; perhaps as more antique form, certainly not to avoid 
the three iambi, which are common enough. In the next sloka 
Bomb, and Beng. read mocayitvd hayottamdn instead of NW’s 
sndpayitvd. Then comes the introduction of Guha : 

NW and Beng. : 

tatra raja Nisdddnam Rdmasya dayitah sakhd 
dharmikah satyasandhas [Beng. satyavadl] ca Guho ndma mahd- 
balah 

Bomb. : 

tatra rdjd Guho ndma Rdmasya ’tmasamah sakhd 
Nisddajdtyo balavdn Sthapatis ce 'ti visrutah, 

which gives Guha a new name. Bomb.’s snehasamdarsanena ca 
(41) appears in NW (18) and Beng. (18) as snehad dghrdya 
murdhani, but dissimilarly, where NW 20 has na kdlo me prati- 
grahe, both Bomb. (44) and Beng. (20) have na hi varte prati- 
grahe, the latter the better reading, especially as NW adds an extra 
hemistich {mam viddhi) caturdasasamdh saumya vatsyantam pitur 
djnayd, which ought to give the hero time enough ! In virtually 
the same passage the two texts thus agree here and differ there. 
Finally, Kama accepts none of the offerings of Guha except 
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“fodder” (Bomb, khadana) or “corn” (SW and Beng. yavasa), 
asvanam khadammi ’ham arthi na ’nyena kenacit versus asvdndm 
yavasendrthl no, ’ham anyetia kenacit, two simple clauses that could 
scarcely have resulted from divergences of the same written original. 

The shorter text, where a whole sarga appears in one recension 
and not in another, is presumably in most cases the older, because 
such sargas are obvious additions, that is, either inserted in maiorem 
gloriam of some person or thing to be revered or of decorative 
intent, and the same is true of casual differences where the slight 
praise of Eama or Ganges or Visnu of one text is amplified or 
exaggerated in another. It is highly improbable that amplification 
and exaggeration do not deserve these terms, that is that, had they 
been original, the other recension would have toned them down or 
pruned them of their edif 5 'ing features. Texts ISTW and Beng. 
thus remain in general less antique than does the Bomb, recension. 
Apparently the NW recension is a variation of the Beng. text, 
with which it coincides more closely than with the Bomb, text, as 
may be seen toward the end of Ayodhya, where the Bomb, text 
omits several sargas common to NW and Beng. Thus Bomb, has 
no sargas corresponding to NW 84 and 85, which are Beng. 80 
and 81. Also NW 87 and 89 are the same as Beng. 83 and 85, 
and only a few verses (77, 1-3) represent them and the next sarga 
in Bomb. Moreover, if the Bomb, order followed that of NW, the 
sargas would be, consecutively, 78, 75, 81, 77, 76, 80, 82 (Bomb. 
75=NW 82-83). This NW order is that of Beng. to NW 97 = 
Beng. 93 (not in Bomb.) ; after which the three texts proceed 
together (NW 98 = Beng. 94 = Bomb. 86) till NW 102 (= Beng. 
98) fails in Bomb. (Jacobi’s Goncordanz der Bomb, und Gorres. 
Amgaben is at fault here; 93 should be 94). The subject-matter 
is the events after Dasaratha’s death, where different bards have 
given free rein to their conception of what would be fitting, rather 
than follow a less ornate description. 

But from the historical point of view we may take a wider sweep 
than is afforded by the Eamayana texts. In the discussion of the 
unhappiness resulting from the lack of a king, all the texts have 
about the same material but this subject and its discussion are 
also treated in the Mahabharata. The condition is not precisely 
the same, for the Mahabharata text argues what would happen 
yadi rfijn na palayet, while the condition in the Eamayana is implied 
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by the repeated shibboleth narajake janapade; that is, one text is 
discussing the woes induced by a bad king who does not properly 
protect his people and the other the woes induced by not having 
any king at all. Yet in another chapter of the Mahabharata this 
is led up to by a statement introduced by the broader condition 
arajake jlvaloke, 12, 49, 70, which is to all intent the Kamayana 
condition in another form. Only the Mahabharata suggests the 
improvement arising from having a king, but this is virtually the 
same verse as that of the Earn, without the negative ; 

Mbh. 12, 68, 32 : 

striyas cd ’purusa margam sarvalamkdrabhusiiah 
nirhhaydh pratipadyante yadi raksati thumipah 

Earn. Beng. 2, 69, 18 : 
ndrdjake janapade vihastdh kulakanyakdh 
alamkrtd rdjamdrge kridanti viharanti ca. 

In the preceding, the absence of sacrifices, feasts, and assemblies 
is emphasized; in Mbh. ib. 22, yajhds, vivdhds, samdjas; in Earn., 
12, 14, yajnds, utsavds, samdjas; and the lack of Veda-reading: 

Mbh. 26, brdhmands caturo veddn nd 'dhlytrahs tapasvinah 
Earn. 16, veddn na ’dhlyate viprdh 

Here too there is no verbal similarity sufBcient to imply that one 
text is a copy of the other, yet the ideas imparted are the same. 
In the Earn, the argument is given to induce the “ king-makers ” 
to appoint a king after Dasaratha’s death ; in the Mbh. it is to 
point out the necessity for having a guarding king. The three Earn, 
texts under consideration are evidently based on a common tradi- 
tion differing as a whole from that of Mbh. The three texts begin 
with a hst of sages who act as king-makers, practically the same 
list in all texts, except that YW and Beng. include Vasistha while 
Bomb, inserts Katyayana and omits Vasistha till verse 4, where 
Vasistha appears as the chief. These sages in XW and Beng. alike 
have the title rdjaguravas, but in Bomb, the}' are called rnjakartdras. 
They address Vasistha saying virtually the same thing in different 
words to the effect that the night is now over which has seemed 
like a century to them who have been grieving for king Dasaratha, 
who has died through grief for his son ; as XW and Beng. have it : 
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socatdm putrasokena mrtatn Basaratham nrpam 
or, in Bomb., 

asmin pancatvam apanne putrasokena pdrthive 

Both traditions keep the word putrasokena and express the rest 
each in its own way. Then begins the theme of ndrajake janapade 
in which the texts vary little at first, e. g.. Bomb. 10, c-d : 

narajake pituh putro bhdryd vd vartate vase 
but NW and Beng. 9, 

ndrajake pituh putrdh samyak tisthante sdsane 
and Bomb. 11, 

ardjake dhanam ndsti ndsti bhdryd ’py ardjake 
idam atydhitam cd ’nyat kutah satyam ardjake. 

Instead of dhanam here, the other texts emphasize svam and pari- 
grahah at this point and in so doing bring the Earn, version as a 
whole in close connection with the Mbh., thus : 

E. H. W. 2, 73, 11 : 

svarn nasty ardjake rdstre prasdntas ca parigrahah 
Beng. 69, 11 : 

svam ndsty ardjake rdstre pumsdm na ca parigrahah 
Mbh. 14-15 : 

hareyur balavanto 'pi durbaldndm parigrahdn 
mame ’dam iti lake ’smin na bhavet samparigrahah 
na ddrd na ca putrah sydn na dhanam na parigrahah. 

In Beng. ib. 27, na . . svam vai bhavati karhicit seems to be a 
repetition, but NW 24 has here svdsthyam, while Bomh., which 
does not have the parigrahah verse, has at 67, 31 na . . svakam 
bhavati kasyacit. The two epics are here playing the same tune 
but with variations much more pronounced than in the case of the 
different Earn, texts, though it is impossible to decide which of the 
three texts of Earn, represents the adf-form. 

The well-known sloka at Mbh. 12, 57, 41, copied from the 
“ Eama-carita,” seems to be only another version of the above : 
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rajanam prathamarn vindet tato hhdryam tato dhanam 
rdjany asati lokasya kuto hharya kuto dhanam. 

The first hemistich is found also at Mbh. 1, 160, 12, but without 
reference to the Earn. It is difficult to say whether the Mbh. agrees 
more closely with the XW Beng. or with the Bomb, text, though 
the insistence on parigrahah in the former and in Mbh. as opposed 
to the Bomb, absence of the word would imply perhaps that in this 
place at least the Mbh. and Beng. text are more closely allied, 
contrary to J acobi’s general opinion that Bomb, agrees most closely 
with Mbh. (as e. g. above in Bomb. 11). While not prepared to 
dispute the further generalization that Mbh. has here borrowed 
from the Earn, and thus shows its later date, I would observe that 
the induction refers only to the pseudo-epical didactic twelfth book 
and to the later first book, so that the argument is not convincing 
as regards the priority of the great epic qua epic but only as it now 
exists in its encyclopedic form. This applies not to the Eama- 
story in Mbh. but only to the particular citation under question 
here, and yet in point of fact a somewhat similar objection to the 
above generalization may be made in the case of the pura gito 
sloko Vdlmlkind {na hantavyah striya Hi etc.), in that the quota- 
tion appears in Mbh. 7, 143, 67, in an attempt to excuse Arjuna 
after Bhurisravas’ death. Professor Jacobi himself is careful to say 
only that the Earn, was known as an old work before the (whole) 
Mbh. was completed {Das R. p. 71). This (Drona) quotation 
was probably inserted midway in time between the creation of the 
Kuru epic and the addition of the dharmasdstra. It would at any 
rate have been more convincing if Valmiki had been cited by name 
in some part of the Mbh. not otherwise marked as late. Yet those 
who do not believe in the evolution of the epic will not be affected 
by this fact. But to proceed : 

In Mann’s Dharmasastra there is at 7, 20-21 what appears to be 
a popular saying : yadi na pranayed rdjd dandam . . sale matsydn 
ivd ’paksyan durhaldn balavattavdh, svdmyam ca na sydt kasyacH. 
Earn. Bomb. 67, 31, continues the text above with the words : 

matsyd, iva jand nityam hhaksayanti parasparam 
The Beng. text at 28 has durbaldn balavaftardh 

bhaksayanti nirudvega matsydn matsyd ivd ’Ipakdn (NW v. 1. 
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ksapayanti). Here Mbh. 12,15,30 (an entirely different section) 
has 

jale matsyan iva "bhaJcsyan durbalan balavattarah 

and at ih. 67, 16 repeats Mann 7, 20 (above). Compare also Mbh. 
12, 49, 70 : 

arajake jivaloke durbala balavattaraih 
pndyante na hi vipresu prabhutvarn kasyacit tadd. 

Obviously here is a proverb caught up by various authors and 
repeated in about the same language ; it consists of a simile, “ as 
big fishes devour little fishes ” and is characterized by the phrase 
durbalan balavattarah or its equivalent. But there is more here, 
namely a whole section of verses more or less closely connected 
(in Mbh. the verses are more diffused) on the same subject and in 
just about the same language. Besides the above, compare, for 
example, the following : 

R. Bomb. 67, 18 : 

derate vivrtadvdrdh krsigoraksajlvinah 
NW 73, 20 and Beng. 69, 20 : 

derate vivrtadvard vidvastam akutobhayah 
Mbh. 12, 68, 30 : 

vivrtya hi yathdkamam grhadvdrdni derate . . . akuto- 
bhayCih {akut. also in si. 25). Also: 

Bomb. 29, agopdla yathd gdvas tathd rd-stram ardjakam 

Beng. 25, ago pad ca yathd gdvas, and note that here the reading 
of XW is not that of Beng. but of Bomb, and add Mbh. 12, 68, 13, 
agopdh padavo yathd. 

From this point, verses in Bomb, appear without exact parallelism 
in XW and Beng., while these two unite in verses comparable only 
with the Mbh. text. Thus Beng. 31 and XW 28 have 

dasyavo "pi na ca ksemam rdsire vindanty arajake 
dvav adaddte hy ekasya dvayod ca bahavo dhanam 
and Mbh. ib. 67, 14, 

pdpd hy api tadd ksemam na labhante kadacana 
ekasya hi dvau harato dvayod ca bahavo "pare 
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and ib. 67, 2 , dasyavo ’bhiihavanty uta. But again in NW 73, 27, 

andham tama ive ’dam sydn na prajndyeta Mmcana 

and Mbh. 68, 10, andhe tamasi majjeyur apasyantah para^param, 
there is a parallel to the evidently incorrect reading of Bomb. 36, 
aho tama ive ’dam sydn, etc., a line completed in NW by rdjd cen 
na bhavel lake vibhajan sadhv asadhu vd (v. 1. sadhu sadhu vd), 
where both Bomb, and Beng. have vibhajan sddhvasddhuni. 

We shall await the further fasciculi of this new edition with 
great eagerness. The editor has rendered a real service in pub- 
lishing it. In some ways it is an unsightly text, disfigured with 
huge 0 and N against line after line, and it is a pity that the 
numerals, whether Sanskrit or Arabic, referring to notes, were not 
decided upon in advance; but there has been a steady progress 
toward clarity and the varied readings are abundant, if not quite 
so complete as desirable. 

The induction which one is entitled to make from a study of the 
texts appears to be that the hope of getting at any ndi-Eamayana, 
by working back from the textual variations handed down in the 
several recensions, is quite vain. There can be no plausible original 
reconstructed and practically there was from the time of, let us 
say, the first repetition of the text, no original Bamayana. From 
the very beginning there were variations in words and in arrange- 
ment of words ; while added slokas and even added sargas were so 
ingenuously yet ingeniously produced that only when the subject- 
mater smacks of religious excess can one reasonably argue that one 
text is more original than another. In the hands of manuscript copy- 
makers such a condition as now exists would have been almost im- 
possible. The text must therefore, as Jacobi also believes, have been 
handed down by word of mouth and the bards who transmitted it 
were little concerned to reproduce exact tradition by the precise 
words or arrangement which they had heard. Sufficient to give 
the pregnant word as it lingered in memorv", the scene as it tradi- 
tionally occurred, perhaps beautified by the latest transmitter. At 
some vague period these oral versions were reduced to writing 
according to the local authorities and the written texts still hold 
the divagations of various ancient bards. 
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The study of the historical topography of Western Asia is being 
pursued with increasing interest and success of late. The control 
of Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia by European powers opens 
these lands to scholarly investigation in a way formerly impossible, 
especially in Syria and parts of Mesopotamia. Thus it is now 
possible to set to work seriously on the badly needed archaeological 
survey of the lands included within the Mesopotamian sphere of 
cultural influence in antiquity. The geographical survey of this 
region is still far from complete, and only includes Palestine, parts 
of Syria, and about half of Mesopotamia, now being published by 
the ‘Iraq government in separate sheets on the respectable scale of 
an inch to two miles (1: 126,720). In a few years, however, all 
these countries will have been thoroughly surveyed — even cadastrally 
in some cases — and the topographer will be freed from the neces- 
sity of following bad maps or of being his own cartographer. Only 
those who have tried their hand at this fascinating, but difflcult 
task can appreciate the relief which this entails. 

Now the principal task before the topographer is to collect mate- 
rials for the required archaeological survey. Until this is finished, 
our identifications of sites, as well as our more general conclusions 
as to location of places and districts, must remain tentative. If we 
wish to identify the site of Mari, for instance, we must find a site 
which corresponds roughly to the indications of the texts as to 
location, we must satisfy ourselves that the extent and character 
of the ruins fill the requirements — and last, but highly important, 
we must make sure that the remains on the site date from periods 
in which we know that the city was occupied. In most sites in 
Western Asia belonging to the early period the only available 
criterion without extensive and costly excavation is the broken 
pottery which is strewn over the surface of the site. The compara- 
tive study of Western Asiatic pottery has now reached such a firm 
position that we may safely employ its results for topographic 
conclusions. To the sine qua non of topographic research, meticu- 
220 
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lously accurate philology, we must add as a close second thorough 
and careful consideration of the pottery evidence. 

For a number of years the present writer has been studying 
Palestinian topography on this principle, with ample Justification 
in the results. It was not until the fall of 1925 that he was 
enabled to extend this branch of archaeological research to Meso- 
potamia, in collaboration with Professor E. P. Dougherty, who 
continued the work by making an independent archaeological sur- 
vey of southwestern Babylonia (January, 1926). The results were 
most satisfactory, and the empirical knowledge of Mesopotamian 
pottery gathered from careful studj"^ of numerous mounds of all 
ages, especially where scarp sections had been cut in them by 
erosion, was again and again confirmed, and is in strict accord 
with the results attained already by Andrae, Hall, Frankfort, and 
others, though covering a much wider field. It is not our intention 
here to go into details ; a preliminarj’^ account of our work in the 
Euphrates basin will be found in Bulletins nos. 31-3 of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Eesearch, and the fuller description will 
appear in the Annual. 

Our primarj' purpose in this paper is to supplement and correct 
statements in the writer’s article, “A Babylonian Geographical 
Treatise on Sargon of Akkad’s Empire,” in the Journal, vol. 
XLV, 193-245. This paper was written before the writer’s trip 
in the fall of 1925, and its conclusions were naturally in his mind 
during the entire Journey. We may, accordingly, correct a good 
many erroneous statements, besides furnishing additional material 
for various contentions of ours. Some new publications have a 
direct bearing on the subject as well. 

It is regrettable that certain observations in the paper have been 
taken as intended to disparage the work of Schroeder on this text, 
published in his Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
a perfect mine of material for all phases of Assyriology. This is 
very unfortunate, and is entirely wrong. “ The te.xt was copied so 
often or so carelessly in antiquity that it is very corrupt in places ” 
(p. 193), but the modern editor is not to he blamed for the errors 
of ancient scribes. A great many supposed mistakes of the modern 
copyist must undoubtedly be ascribed to the ancient dupsarru, a 
state of affairs too often forgotten. In this instance the mistakes 
are in most cases so obviously those of the Assyrian scribe or scribes 
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that the writer called explicit attention to this fact repeatedly (pp. 
193; 195, n. 1; 196; 197, 198; 219; 2281; 231; 234; 240; 242). 
Dr. Schroeder himself wrote that he could see no foundation for 
the rumor that had arisen. Lest this be insufficient, the writer 
wishes to stress the great admiration he has always had for 
Schroeder’s work, which in accuracy and acumen is quite unsur- 
passed in the Assyriological field. Our text happens to be a 
particularly nasty one to handle, which is one of the reasons why 
it has not received adequate treatment before. Collations have 
been made by two or three German scholars, but since none have 
been published, we may take it for granted that no mistakes of the 
editor worth mentioning were found. 

The treatment of the topography of the Middle Euphrates valley 
on pp. 199-208 requires some revision on the basis of the more 
recent researches of the writer. It was correctly noted that the 
Parthian Stations of Isidore all belong on the Arabian side of the 
Euphrates, as proved by CumonPs discovery that Dura Nicanoris 
is es-Salihiyeh. The result of this shift naturally is to distinguish 
entirely between this route and that of Tukulti-Xinurta II, which 
followed the Mesopotamian bank, without crossing the river. The 
Assyrian historiographer generally states clearly whether the town 
mentioned was actually visited, or lay opposite the Assyrian camp 
on the other side of the river. It therefore follows that NagiSte, 
Aqarbani, Supru, Arbate, Kasi were on the Mesopotamian, not the 
Arabian side. Scheil’s attempt to identify the Merrhan of Isidore 
with Aqarbani-Xaqarabani is entirely out of the question, since the 
towns were located on opposite sides of the Euphrates. In order 
to secure approximate locations for these places, we must start in 
the south with Hindanu. Owing to the distances given by Isidore 
between Giddan and Asicha on the one hand, Giddan and Anatho 
on the other, the writer felt compelled to suggest the identification 
of Hindanu-Giddan with Tell ej-Jabriyeh below Albu-kemal. 
Study of this region proved the correctness of this proposal; Tell 
ej-Jabriyeh was occupied both during the Early Iron and during 
the Hellenistic periods, and is in every respect a remarkable site, 
which suits the literary indications for Hindanu-Giddan very well, 
as will be shown in the detailed study to appear in the Annual. 
It should be emphasized that this Tell ej-Jabriyeh has nothing to 
do with the Jabariyeh with which Miss Bell doubtfully identified 
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Giddan,^ since the latter is some distance below it on the other 
side of the river. From opposite Hindanu to Nagiate a road was 
hewn by Tukulti-htinurta through Jebel Baghuz (“Irzi,” the site 
cf the tower tombs), so Nagiate is probably Werdi (Werdiyeh), 
opposite Albu-kemal, a little above. Aqarbani must then lie north 
of Werdi, while Supru is north of it. On the other hand Supru 
is separated from the district of Sirqu = Tell 'Asarah by Arbate 
and Kasi, so cannot be placed too far north. Being separated on 
each side from the two fixed points, Hindanu and Sirqu, by two 
stations, we will naturalH place it in the district between Tell 
ec-Ca‘abeh and Tell Abu’l-Hasan, either at one of the two, or at 
the two intervening sites. Tell el-Ma‘asreh and Tell Simbel. Tell 
ec-Ca'abeh and Tell Simbel are exclusively Early Bronze (third 
millennium), though not important sites, while Tell el-Ma‘^sreh 
seems to contain nothing but Early Iron, and has no earlier deposit. 
Tell Abu’l-Hasan is a fine mound, possessing both Early Bronze 
and Early Iron, as may be determined with certainty from the 
stratified mound scarp overlooking the river. Since Supru existed 
both in the Early Bronze and in the Early Iron, the identification 
seems practically certain. It has nothing to do with Salihiyeh- 
Dura, as the writer rashly proclaimed in his previous article, misled 
by the vagueness of the itineraries. Aqarbani presumably lay be- 
tween Werdi and Tell Abu’l-Hasan, while Arbate and Kasi were 
situated between the latter and ‘Asarah — ^just where can hardly be 
determined, since they may have been only villages of wattled huts. 

The search for Mari, which was one of our principal objectives, 
was quite unsuccessful, and the mystery remains. The only possible 
location near the confluence of the Euphrates and the Habur seems 
to be Buseireh, ancient Circesium, but the writer was unable to find 
any traces of Early Copper strata underlying the thick deposits of 
the Graeco-Eoman and Arabic periods. If it were not for the fact 
that the southern boundary of the district of Mari was at Supru, 
which certainly cannot be placed farther south than Tell Abu’l- 
Hasan, it would be tempting to place Mari at Tell el-Harirl and 
Tell Madquq (not Madkuk, as spelled in my previous article), 
north of Albu-kemal. Tell el-Harirl is a very extensive mound, 
half a mile across, while the adjoining Tell Madquq is a striking 


^ Amurath to Amurath, pp. Ill, 113. 
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cone several hundred meters to the "west, and may be the ruined 
temple-tower of the city. Both were flourishing cities in the Early 
Copper age, and were abandoned about the beginning of the second 
millennium. There can be no doubt that Tell el-Harirl was at 
least as important as any city of the Middle Euphrates in the third 
millennium. From the confluence of the Euphrates and the Habur 
to the frontier of Babylonia there is no other early site that can 
compare with it. As pointed out in Bulletin no. 21, there is a 
strong temptation to identify Tell el-Hariri with Mari, which must 
have had precisely the same archaeological history. lior should we 
overlook the important fact that the Merrhan of Isidore also lay 
in the vicinity of Tell el-Hariri and Tell Madquq (middle of page 
201), though, as we have seen, quite distinct from the Assyrian 
Aqarbani-Naqarabani, which was on the other side of the river. 
Since we are, accordingly, no longer swayed by Scheil’s identifica- 
tion of Merrhan with Aqarbani, we may consider Clay’s identifica- 
tion of Mari-Mera with Merrhan more seriously. The final n, 
which Clay disregarded, may be due to an error of the scribe, whose 
eye wandered to the final n of the name Giddan, following Merrhan 
immediately on Isidore’s list of Parthian stations. Merrha may 
have been a mere station with a caravansary attached, like others 
of Isidore’s places, so we need not worry about its e.vact location. 
Both archaeologically and toponymically, then, we have excellent 
reasons for identifying Mari with Tell el-Hariri, but while the 
definite statement of the Schroeder text remains to vex us it is 
hard to escape from our dilemma. The alternative possibility that 
Tell el-Harirl represents the old Sumerian Aratta commends itself 
less and less, and the cvriter is inclined to doubt the correctness of 
the identification of Aratta with Suhi in Schroeder, no. 183. 

We also failed to identify Eapiqu, though feeling confident that 
it is neither at EamadI nor at Seih MasTid below Eamadi. Tell 
er-Ea‘yan we were unable to find with the time at our disposal, 
but it seems to be situated in the arid hills above the Euphrates 
Valley, so it is hardly likely that it is the site of Eapiqu. 

Turning to the topography of the East Tigris countrv', discussed 
on pp. 208 ff., we must now surrender the identification of Zab(b)an 
with Altyn Koprii entirely. At Altyn Kbprii there is no sign of 
an ancient mound, nor was the writer able to see any mounds in 
the neighborhood. Yet the arguments for a location of Zabban 
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on the Lower Zab are just as impressive as they were. Without a 
full archaeological survey of the Lower Zab valley, it would be 
unsafe to propose a definite identification. Working on the basis 
of the ‘Iraq survey, the writer would call attention to Tell ‘Ali 
and the extensive ruins of Gubab (Qubab?) just above it. Tell 
‘All is just about a third as far from the mouth of the Lower Zab 
as Altyn Koprii, and is on the direct line from Assur to Arrapha 
(Kerkuk), with which it is still connected by road. The region 
south of Tell ‘All has never been examined by archaeologists, but 
seems to contain numerous ruined towns and canals. We may 
safely identify it with Simurrum. The view that there was another 
town called Zabban or Zamban near Sippar, as maintained by 
Streck, Ungnad {ZDMG LXVII, 134, n. 9) and Meissner (OLZ 
1919, 70, n. 1) is tempting, but does not follow with absolute cer- 
tainty from the passages cited. Just where the Zabban of Maqiu 
I, 42 ff. belongs is quite obscure. 

While Zabban is thus not at Altyn Koprii, there is no archaeo- 
logical reason against the identification of Arrapha with Kerkuk, 
which is situated on an immense mound. In the neighborhood 
Professor Chiera, followed by Professor Dougherty and the writer, 
found numerous mounds, many of which date back to the earliest 
times, as is shown by the painted aeneolithie pottery ivith which 
they are covered. The same is true of the region south of Kerkuk, 
around Taza Hurmatu (Hurmatly) and below it on the Qaza Cai, 
which is lined on both sides with mounds. At Taza itself there is 
a fairly large mound with Early Bronze pottery. 

The problem of the location of Asnunnak-Tuplias has come into 
a new stage since Langdon’s identification of Asnunnak itself with 
Tell el-Asmar, east of the lower Diyalah, a little over twenty miles 

in a straight line northeast of Baghdad.^ The reason for the identi- 
■ ' ■ ' ■ — ■ — - - -< 

“ There is a serious discrepancy between the German and English war 
maps with respect to the situation of Tell el-Asmar. The English military 
survey sheet Xo. 2C Baghdad (scale 1: 253,440) places Tell el-Asmar 
nearly two miles southwest of the intersection of 44° 45' E. long., 33° 30’ 
N. lat., while the German war map 1: 400,000, 5d. Baghdad, places it 
eight miles northeast of the same point, or 31 miles ( = 50 kilometres) 
from Baghdad. The English detailed two-miles-to-an-inch survey for this 
section has not yet been published, so it is not likely that the English map 
is more correct than the German, especially since a question mark is placed 
after the name on the former. While the two principal cartographic 
3 
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fication (see the discussion in Kish I) is that bricks mentioning 
the building of a temple at Asnnnnak are reported to have come 
from Tell el-Asmar. Langdon further suggests that Der was 
situated at Tell ed-Deir (Mound of the Monastery) south of Tell 
Asmar. The location of Asnunnak west of Mendeli agrees quite 
well with the writer’s location of it in the neighborhood of Mendeli 
(p. 211), though Tell el-Asmar seems rather far west. It may bs 
that Langdon’s informant was mistaken, or that the evidence of 
the bricks is not decisive. Dr. Legrain told the writer that bricks 
of Isme-Dagan ® precisely similar to those found by Langdon at 
Tell Bahriyah, which was identified with Isin on the basis of them, 
are also found at Ur. 

The location of Der in the neighborhood of Tell el-Asmar cannot 
be made to agree with the indications of our geographical text. 
The identification of Der with Bedreh or a mound in its vicinity 
(Tell el-'Aqr?) seems more satisfactory, as seen by Forrer and 
others. Perhaps a stiU better solution would be the location of 
Der at Jessan, some twelve miles south of Bedreh. There are 
numerous mounds in the district of Jessan, which has the addi- 
tional advantage of being nearer Babylonia, in which case Bedreh 
may represent Ibrat. 

In connection with the modern Babylonian place-names discussed 
on pp. 219 ff., a few remarks are in place. Ancient Adab is now 
Bismayah, not Bismiyeh. The two names are verj' common, and 
sometimes interchange. Umma is now Yoha, but Toha is said by 
the natives to represent Johah, since there is a marked tendency in 
‘Iraqi Arabic to pronounce j (dj) as y, as in yd for jd’a, yemm 
for janb. How the mound received its name, which means “piece 

authorities differ by ten miles, it is very unwise to decide the question as 
to the identification of Tell el-Asmar with Asnunnak on the basis of the 
maps. 

“ It is probably better to write Dagan, not Dagan with a long d in the 
second syllable, because the evidence Jor the original long d in the final 
syllable is very uncertain. The true Hebrew form of the name is Dagan, 
with two short a- vowels (l^p), as we know from a comparison of the 
modern Arabic forms of the place-name Bet-Dagan, now Bet-ddjan, with 
the internal Hebrew-Phoenician evidence. The Masoretio Hebrew Dagdn 
is an erroneous Phonicianizing pronunciation ; in Phoenician accented short 
a (Hebrew tonic games) became d = w', as in Baddd (ASuSor) for Haddd, 
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of eloth” {johah), I cannot imagine. The name of the canal 
Satt el-Qar is also peculiar, and there seems to be much uncertainty 
about its true form. Both the English and the German war maps 
spell it as though it were pronounced Satt el-Hdr (Khar, resp. 
Char), which I have heard from Bedawin at Nasiriyeh. The 
literary Arabic writing is, however, Ki, Satt el-Qdr, which, 
I was assured at ‘Afec, is the correct pronunciation. My native 
informants did not know the meaning of the name, which one 
is tempted to connect with literary Arabic qdrah, plural qdr, 
etc., “mound, boulder” (al-jubaUu s-sagtru al-munqati‘u ‘an al- 
jihdl, etc.). A meaning like “ Stream of Mounds ” would be most 
appropriate for the old Euphrates of Sumer. The Satt el-Qar may, 
however, derive its name from the pre-Islamic canal Du-Qar, 
between Kufah and Wasit (Yaqut-Wiistenfeld, IV, 10 f.). The 
name of the canal means, however, “ Possessor of Bitumen,” possi- 
bly because its quays were lined with asphalt. 

The student of the early topography of Mesopotamia must not 
forget that nearly all the cities and towns outside of Babylonia 
which flourished during the fourth and third millennia (aeneo- 
lithic and Early Copper) were abandoned before the middle of the 
second millennium, so that their names rarely appear in later 
sources. This is in a measure true of Babylonia itself, where such 
cities as Suruppak, TImma, Eridu, Lagas, Hallab, Aratta{ ?), Bad- 
tibira, etc., existed only in the Sumerian and Early Babylonian 
periods, and were in ruins before the later Cossaean age. In the 
rest of Mesopotamia, however, it is a most striking fact to every' 
archaeological explorer. As a result of the impressions gained from 
an examination of nearly a himdred sites in the Mesopotamian 
basin, including Northern Syria, which is inseparably connected 
with it, the writer believes that at least two-thirds of the unoccu- 
pied mounds of Mesopotamia outside of Babylonia were not 
occupied after the end of the Early Copper (Bronze). Probably 
half of the extant mounds of Babylonia proper were not occupied 
after this time. The most impressive region in this respect is the 
East Tigris coimtry, where we found hardly any isolated mounds 
at all which had been occupied after the beginning of the second 
millennium. Our observation was restricted to the mounds which 
were directly accessible from the main road Baghdad-Kerkuk- 
Erbil-Mosul. At a distance we saw scores of mounds in all direc- 
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tions, and passed through regions which were literally full of 
ruined canals. A study of the maps of the ‘Iraq Surrey is even 
more calculated to give an idea of the vast number of mounds in 
the East Tigris country. There is a reason for the great predomi- 
nance of this region in the military and economic history of Early 
Babylonia. Following is a list of the sites visited during a motor 
trip from Baghdad to Mosul : — 


— 

Early Copper 

Between Ba'quba and Sahraban 

— 

E. C. 

North of Kyzyl-robS,t 

(Diquqina) 

Assyrian f 

Ta‘uq 

Taza Tepe 

Early Copper 

Taza Hurmatu 

Gola Tepe 

Aeneolithic, E.C. 

Between Taza and Kerkuk 

Hazneh Tepe 

U U 

U 66 CC 6( 

(Arrapha?) 

f Late pottery 

Kerkuk 

— 

Early Copper 

Between Kerkuk and Altyn Koprii 

Gor Tepe 

t Assyrian etc. 

i( (( (6 (( (( 

(Arbela) 

t Assyrian f 

Erbil 

— 

Only late seen 

Between Erbil and the Zab 

— 

Early Copper 

(( a ce « 

Tell Sa'dawa 

f Assyrian etc. 

(( (( ce c( cc 

(Calah) 

Assyrian 

Nimrud 

(Nineveh) 

( t ?) Assyrian 

Kuyunjik 

(Dur Sarrukin) 

Assyrian 

Korsabad 

— 

Aeneolithic 

South of Horsabad 


« (( (( CC 


In the above list we have employed the sign f to indicate the 
presence of strata of either earlier or later date, depending on 
whether it precedes or follows the main period given. Of the 
foregoing just half show no period of occupation later than the 
first part of the second millennium, while all but three seem to 
have been occupied in the early period as well as later. Until we 
reached Assyria Proper we found very few mounds which had been 
occupied during the Assyrian period. 

The cuneiform records agree fully with the archaeological picture. 
As noted above, there is a very remarkable role played by the East 
Tigris country in the third millennium, where its cities and states 
appear again and again in our cuneiform sources, in striking con- 
trast to the fewness of references to the West, Syria and the Upper 
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Euphrates country. The lands of the East Tigris region were then 
rich and prosperous, so that they acted as powerful intermediaries 
in the spread of Babylonian culture eastward into Persia and 
Turkestan. The Sumerian treasure of Astrabad,"* southeast of the 
Caspian, loses its isolation entirely in the light of our growing 
knowledge of the early Sumerian culture of the East Tigris country. 

Another example of the decline of civilization in Mesopotamia 
after the third millennium is the Balih valley, below Harran. Of 
four large sites investigated in the valley of the Balih only one was 
occupied after the beginning of the second millennium ; not a single 
site was inhabited in the Assyrian age. Tell Zeidan is purely 
aeneolithic; Tell es-Semn is mostly of the same age, but was occu- 
pied briefly at the beginning of the Early Copper; while Tell el- 
Biya‘ flourished only in the Early Copper, when it must have been 
a very important city, in view of its extent. Nicephorium (Raqqah 
el-'Atiqah) was not founded until late in the Hellenistic age. 
The archaeological situation is illustrated by the total absence in 
Assyrian texts of references to organized civic life in the lower 
Balih valley. In all probability it will turn out that Harrin itself 
enjoyed its greatest prosperity during the earliest ages, though it 
may have escaped unscathed during the barbarian irruptions of 
the Dark Age. 

The question of these barbarian invasions has been fuUy dis- 
cussed by the writer in his paper, “ The Historical Background of 
Genesis XIV” {JSOR X, 1926), so we need not repeat the argu- 
ments and conclusions here. Until the fundamental importance of 
these invasions is understood, the history of Western Asia must 
remain exceedingly puzzling. The irruption of the Balkan peoples 
into Western Asia in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries b. c. 
was insignificant in comparison; even the migration of the Cim- 
merians and Scythians, which brought about the downfall of Assyria 
and Babylonia, was more ephemeral in character, even if no less 
important in its consequences. 

The wholesale destruction of Mesopotamian towns during the 
first part of the second milleimium naturally makes it very difficult 
to identify places mentioned in texts of the third millennium. In 
a few cases the names survived as the designation of mounds, some 


* See Rostovtzeff, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. IV, pp. 4-27. 
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of which were later occupied again, as Barsip = Til-Barsip — Tell 
el-Ahmar, Hubbu = Til Humba (p. 227), etc. In general, how- 
ever, the exact identifications must await the discovery of addi- 
tional data, and especially the complete archaeological survey of 
Mesopotamia. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 
OP THE DEITY NIN-IB (NIN-HRTA, NIN-URASH) 

George A. Baetox 
Univebsity op Pennsylvania 

The deity Nin-IB, whose name is explained in syllabaries as 
Nin-ux-ta,^ Ni-[ur]-ta/ and Nin-u-ra-as,® was one of the most 
popular deities in ancient Babylonia. Historically, however, he is 
one of the most elusive. The syllabaries identify him with many 
deities, and the religious literature ascribes to him many and 
varied functions. He is equated with Ningirsu, Ningishzida, Nin- 
shakh, Dunpae, LugaJbanda, Zababa, Marduk, and Ashur, and a 
number of others. He is regarded as intercessor, protector, warrior, 
god of life, god of oracles, god of the chase, as sun-god, storm-god, 
weather-god, and as judge. He is son of Enlil, of Ea, of Ashur, 
and of other gods. He is consort of the goddesses Bau and Gida, 
He is identified with the sun, with Saturn, and with Venus. It 
is no wonder, then, that the opinions of scholars have differed 
widely as to his origin and functions, and even as to his name. 

To mention but a few of these : I myself thought in 1903 * that 
Nin-IB was simply a later name for the god Ningirsu of Lagash — 
a name by means of which that god was divested of local associa- 
tions so that he might be worshipped in other cities. Jastrow 
thought “ that Nin-IB was an epithet that was applied to many 
different deities. It was thus that he accounted for the ubiquity 
and the manifold character of the god. Clay, who discovered that 
in the Persian period in Aramaic his name was niPlJX,® held that 
Nin-IB was but one of the manifold forms assumed by the god 
Amurru,^ who was for Clay one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
of Semitic deities, and the original from which most historical 
Semitic deities sprung. Dhorme® regards Nin-urash as the origi- 

^YBC, I, 53, 247. 

’ CT, XXIV, 18, 19. 

’ CT, XXV, 11, 25. 

* Semitic Origins, 232. 

“ Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, I, 98, and II, 1088. 

* BE, X, 8 f. 

^YBC, I, 9711. ’ Eilprecht Anniversary Yolwne, 369. 
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nal form of the name, derives urash from the root eresu (cT-rp.) 
“ to plant,” — a qutl form — and regards the god as a god of fer- 
tility, or an agricultural deity, the god of fields and canals. 
TJngnad,® on the other hand, thinks that Nin-urta was the oldest 
pronunciation of the name, that this was corrupted to ISTi-urta, this 
to M-wushta, this to Iniwushta (DI^IJN), while from Ni-urta there 
was, he believes, also derived by a slight change, Nimurta, by which 
the deity was widely known. Such are a few of the wide diver- 
gencies of opinion. 

One who works through the rich materials concerning Nin-IB 
collected by Jastrow in his great work Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, or who looks up the literature on Nin-IB cited by 
Deimel in his Pantheon Babylonicum, 208 ff., can have no doubt as 
to the myriad forms assumed by Nin-IB in later thought, and of 
the great variety of functions and relationships ascribed to him. 
These are reflected in mjdhs, in hymns, and in references in royal 
annals. None of the texts of this class come, however, from a 
time earlier than the First Babylonian Dynasty or the Dynasty of 
Larsa. If we would seek the origin of the god, we must push our 
knowledge back to an earlier date than this, for by the year 2000 
B. c. two or three millennia of history had passed over Babylonia, 
city-state had many times conquered city-state, cult had mixed with 
cult, myth with myth. In a word there had been syncretism of all 
sorts, so that myths and ideas originally connected with one deity 
had been freely appropriated by others. 

So far as I have observed, the name of Nin-IB does not occur 
in any hymn written earlier than the Draasty of Larsa, and in but 
a few proper names. IVe turn accordingly to a study of these 
names. TTr-Nin-IB was the name borne by one of the kings of the 
Dynasty of Isin contemporary with the Dynasty of Larsa, but for 
the period of the Dynasty of Dr the proper names known to us 
of which Nin-IB formed the divine element were all borne by men 
of Drehem, a small city not far from Nippur and tributary to it. 
Among the tablets from Drehem there are records of lists of ani- 
mals for sacrifice to Nin-IB together with similar lists to other 
deities. These texts range in date frqin the reign of Dungi to the 
end of the dynasty of Dr. The animals to be offered are usually 
lambs or sheep, though once, bullocks.^® In these texts the deities 


•OLZ, XX, (1917), 6f. 


Legrain, Le temps des rois d’Ur, no. 328. 
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are most often named in this order: Enlil, Ninlil (or Ninkhursag), 
hTusku, and ISTin-IB/^ though sometimes the god tTtu (Shamash) 
and Ininni (Ishtar) are thrown in between/^ Nusku and Nin-IB 
are similarly paired in tablets in which the names of the other 
deities do not occurd® The natural inference from the fact that 
the names are so arranged is that at this time Nin-IB was a goddess 
and was regarded as the wife of ffusku, just as Xinlil was the wife 
of Enlil and Ishtar the wife of Shamash. The writer years ago took 
the ground that all the Babjdonian deities whose names begin with 
Nin were originally goddesses who later underwent a change of 
sex — a view which a number of other scholars have shared. 
Eadau has pointed out that Mash, who is equated with Nin-IB 
existed in both a masculine and feminine form — a fact which 
confirms the theory. If the inference drawn from these Drehem 
tablets is justified, Hin-IB was at the time of the Dynasty of Ur 
stiU in the feminine stage of his development. Nusku was a fire 
god — ^perhaps a sun-god. The suggestion of Dhorme that Nin-IB 
(Nin-urash) was an agricultural deity, nrash coming from eresu 
*‘to plant,” appears to be weR justified. Indeed the sign IB, by 
which the second part of the name is usuaEy expressed, appears to 
bear out this meaning. The writer showed in 1920 that this 
sign originated in the picture of an enclosure, the second story, or 
the top, of which was reached by means of a staircase which ran 
up outside of it. Such a structure was buUt at Lagash by Fr-N'ina 
and repaired by later rulers there, and its great staircase was dis- 
covered by de Sarzec.^^ Hall and Woolley have since uncovered a 

Cf. Legrain, Le temps des rois d’Ur, nos. 2oo. 256. 259, 269, 293, 295, 
296, and Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, no. 15. 

Cf. Legrain, op. cit., no. 295. Once, (Legrain, no. 255), Utu appears 
without Ininni, though Enlil, Ninlil, Xusku, and Xin-IB occur. 

Cf. de Genouillac, Tahlettes de Drehem, nos. 5501 and 5513. In a few 
of these lists the deities are not paired at all; thus CT, XXXII, pis. 42 
and 43. The fact that in these Nin-IB is not associated with Nusku in 
no way weakens the argument advanced above. 

Cf. Semitic Origins, p. 192. A quarter of a century’s advance in 
knowledge since this book was written places many of the problems which 
it treats in quite new perspective. The point in question is, however, con- 
firmed By this advance. I hope at an early date to re-write the book. 

““ Cf. Eadau in Hilpredit Anniversary Volume, p. 423 ff. 

” AJSL, XXXVI, 315 ff. 

Cf. de Sarzec’s Decouvertes en Chaldee, de Sarzec and Heuzey’s TJne 
ville royale chaldAenne, and Cros’s Xouvelles fouiUes de Telloh. 
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Bimilar structure at Tell Obeid four or five miles from Fr, that 
was built in the earliest period of Babylonian history.^® Since the 
Babylonian sign for granary pictured a structure into the top of 
which grain could be poured and from the bottom of which it could 
be drawn probably these structures were granaries. Such 
public storehouses were also temples so that the grain would be 
under the protection of a deity. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the sign pictured a granary, and was thus a fitting sjunbol 
by which to express the name of an agricultural goddess. As such 
structures have been found at two places among the earliest build- 
ings of Babylonia, it is fair to assume that they existed in other 
places. Probably in the early settlements every town had one, so 
that Nin-IB, “the lady of the IB,” was a generally recognized 
name for an agricultural goddess. That Nin-IB was an agri- 
cultural deity can scarcely be doubted. In later syllabaries he is 
identified with many agricultural gods, including ^Jca-lum-ma, the 
date-god.^® 

All this being fairly weU made out, what shall we make of the 
alternate explanation of the name Nin-IB, “ Nin-urta ”? Fngnad 
regards urta as the original form, and explains how ttrash may 
have been derived from it by phonetic change.^^ Such a supposi- 
tion does not seem to be necessary ; the two names may have arisen 
as separate epithets. We cannot prove, however, that Fngnad’s 
view is wrong, and it may be right. If it be right, then Nin-wrta 
was the earlier, if not the original name of the goddess, and our 
assumption that the goddess was an agricultural deity would re- 
quire that the name urta should be appropriate to such a deity. In 
any case, urta needs to be explained. 

It is noteworthy that in the Yale Syllabary this element of the 
name (urta) is spelled urtu, with at. I venture to suggest that 
uriu is a word for “earth” derived from the Arabic It 


See Hall in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
1919-20, pp. 22-44; Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VIII, 241 fif. and 
IX, 177 ff.; also Woolley in the Museum Journal, March, 1924, especially 
p. 9. 

See the writer’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, 
no. 487. 

• “CT, XXV, 11: 22. 

« OLZ, XX, 6 f. 
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is true that appears in Akkadian usually as irsitu but the 

Babylonian Semites may have pronounced it , whereas in 
Akkadian writing the nearest graphic representation of the 
possible was by a t. It is possible, therefore, that urta may be but 
a slightly changed form of the oldest Semitic word for “ earth.” 
Nin-urtu would then he the “Lady of the earth,” an appropiate 
name for an agricultural deity. In all parts of the world earth 
goddesses have been givers of agricnltural products. However the 
name Nin-urtu may have originated, such we believe Nin-IB to 
have been. 

As already noted, we find the worship of Nin-urta at Drehem as 
early as the reign of Dungi, fully a century earlier than we can 
trace it at any other place. This is shown not only by the lists of 
sacrifices already alluded to, but by the fact that the name of this 
deity entered as a component element into the composition of 
proper names borne by citizens of Drehem dnring the Ur dynasty 
at a time earlier than they have yet been found in any other part 
of Babylonia. At Drehem the individuals bearing the name were 
not numerous, but there were three during this period who bore 
the name: one was a scribe, one a herdsman of cows,^^ and the 
third was a witness.^^ So far as our evidence goes, it would seem 
to point to Drehem as the original seat of the worship of Nin-IB, 
but in the present state of our knowledge this inference cannot he 
pressed. Were Nin-IB the original goddess of Drehem, one would 
expect more of its people to bear names compounded with hers. 
True, we have not as yet any very large number of tablets from 
Drehem, but it is also true that there are hundreds of mounds in 
Babylonia that have not been explored, and any one of these may 
reveal a form of the cult older than that of Drehem and one that 
commanded the allegiance of a much larger number of devotees. 

Indeed from what we now know it seems possible that much 
additional information as to the early history of the cult of Nin-IB 
may be obtained when the ancient city of Dilbat is identified and 
excavated. Hammurabi, in the introduction to his code of laws,^* 
says that he “ extended the city of Dilbat and filled the granaries 


de Gtenouillac, Tahlettes de Drehem, no. 5573. 
Ihvd., no. 5539. 

“ Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets, no. 31. 


Col. hi, 16-24. 
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for the mighty god IB.” Thus it appears that in Hammurabi’s 
time IB was the god of Dilbat, though in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar it -was the seat of the worship of Anu.^® From the order in 
which Hammurabi enumerates the cities of Babylonia, it seems 
that Dilbat lay to the south of Borsippa — an inference which is 
confirmed by many later references to it.^^ In Hammurabi’s use 
of the divine name IB appears alone without the prefix Nin. If 
the simple and compound forms of the name refer to the same deity, 
IB is the simpler and earlier form, and the deity of Dilbat would 
be earlier than that of Drehem. Hammurabi’s reference proves 
that IB was an agricultural deity, and his statement that IB 
possessed granaries (Jcare) proves that IB {urta, urash) was con- 
nected with the sign for storehouse as was inferred above. The 
name of the deit}’ IB also occurs in some lists of gods found in the 
archives of the city of Ashur, in one of which it is equated with 
Bau and Ninlil,^® and in another it is listed with Gula.^® As IB 
is associated with storehouses and is equated with the same deities 
as Nin-IB it seems safe to assume that the two were but different 
forms of the same deity.®® 

When, then, we study the history of Nin-IB by a scientific 
method, it appears that we cannot trace the history of the cult 
back of the dynasty of Hr, that during the time of this dynasty 
our sources confine the cult to Drehem, and that during this period 
the deity was a goddess, the consort of Nusku — apparently an earth 
goddess. For the earlier history of Nin-IB we await the discovery 
of other sources. 


Cf. Langdon’s Xeuhabylonische Kbniginschriften, pp. 72, 92, 108, 170, 
and 182. 

See the material collected by Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte des 
alien Orietits, 396 ff. 

See Schroder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 
154, 7. 

Ibid., no. 42, col. iii. 

®“l\Tien this article was written, I had not noted the fact that a god 
IB is mentioned in tablets from Fara (Surippak) written in the fourth 
millennium B. c. (See Deimel Wirtschafttexte aus Fara, no. 6, rs. v, 7). 
This confirms the theory advanced above, and carries our knowledge of its 
beginnings back a thousand years earlier than the sources quoted in the 
article. 



AN INSCEIPTION OF ELIBA'AL, KING OF BYBLOS 

Chables C. Tokeet 
Yale UniveesiiT 

The discoveet of a third Phoenician inscription of earlier date 
than either the Moabite Stone or the Kalamu monument is espe- 
cially welcome just now. By good fortune, the new find also 
comes from Byblos, thus giving us a better foothold for our study 
of Phoenician palaeography. We now have from this ancient city 
three royal inscriptions containing the same peculiar alphabetic 
forms: the epitaph of AhTram, of the 13th century; the votive 
inscription of Ablba‘al, of the middle of the 10th century ; ^ and 
the monument here discussed. 

The new inscribed object is a small statue of the Egyptian king 
Osorkon I (924-895 b. c.), the son and successor of Sesonk I, 
which was placed as a votive offering in the sanctuary of Ba'alath 
Gebal at Byblos by Eliba'al, king of that city. The monument is 
described, and the inscription deciphered and discussed, by Dussaud 
in Syria, VI (1925), 101-117. The monument was found by 
Wiedemann at Naples in 1881, and its hierogljTjhic inscription was 
copied and published by him at that time. The Phoenician inscrip- 
tion was neglected, doubtless because it was not thought to be 
genuine. This statue, together with the fragment of another simi- 
lar statue from the same sanctuary, was sold in Paris in 1910; 
and this time also the Phoenician inscription seems to have been 
regarded as a forgery, presumably because of the peculiar form of 
a few of the characters. It will be remembered that the Abiba'al 
inscription, although it had been known for a quarter of a century 
previous to its decipherment, was suspected, or misread, until the 
discovery of the Ahlram sarcophagus furnished the key. 

The inscription reads as follows : ^ 

I imN I ^Din^j?[2] i I 1 bv2bi< i | 

— I iniiyT | ^y 2 ^[N] |-i«n 


‘ For a discussion of these two inscriptions see this Joubwai,, 45, 269-279. 

’ Dussaud publishes a photograph of the statue, but gives no facsimile 
of the inscription. Some of the characters can be seen only indistinctly, 
or not at all, in the photograph, and there is no definite statement as to 
the number of letters missing in the places where the writing has been 
obliterated. 
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The characters closely resemble those of the Ahiram and Ablba^al 
inscriptions, and it is especially to be noted that we find here the 
same peculiar forms of the letters leaf and mem. The words are 
marked off by short perpendicular lines. 

Dussaud renders as follows: 

Cette statue a fait Eliba'al, roi de Gebal, en conse[cration a 
Ba]"'alat-Gebal pour lui-meme. Qu’elle prolonge [les jours d’ 
E]liba‘al et ses annees (de regne) sur [Gebal 1] 

The first word of the inscription is taken by Dussaud to be the 
“ statue ” which appears in a few neo-Punic inscriptions. 
This is certainly the natural interpretation if the reading is sure, 
though it is a disconcerting fact that we must pass over an interval 
of nearly nine centuries before we encounter the word again. Its 
origin is unknown, and there is no plausible Semitic etymology. 
Dussaud indicates a gap between the two letters, but does not state 
whether this is wide enough to give room for the letter K- 

The sixth word, which is partially obliterated, is restored by 
Dussaud as [Q"i]P 1’3, the preposition with a yifU infinitive 
which is rendered “ consecration,” with appeal to the Arabic . 
Judging from the photograph, the break occurs at the end of a 
line, and in a manner which makes it uncertain how many letters 
are missing. The yifil infinitive seems altogether likely, and the 
proposed restoration possible, though perhaps less probable. If the 
preposition 3 is given the meaning “ in return for,” or “ because 
of,” it is possible to think of other verbs, such as n''n nin) 
and especially the very common pn- In either case the infinitive 
might be used with or without a suffix pronoun, though the latter 
construction would be more usual. Thus we might restore 
13 ] according to Hebrew pointing), “in re- 
turn for the favor shown him by Ba'alath-Gebal.” Any conjec- 
ture is precarious, however. 

The next following word, Dussaud explains as TnTTiN> 

which he renders “ a son profit.” We know the Hebrew word, how- 
ever, only in the combination niTN bv “ by reason of, because of,” 
and the use of such a word here does not seem at all likely. It 

•The same construction as in Gen. 4: 15, Josh. 14: 11, 2 Sam. 18: 29, 
Is. 5: 24; 20: 1, etc. 
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seems to me quite certaiu that the word is the feminine of 
he makes the offering to Ba'alath-Gebal, his divine mistress, the 
term corresponding to the which appears later in the same 
combination. The form of the word is of course perfectly regular. 

For the restoration of the remainder, □’] "jlNn (com- 

pare the phrase in the Yehaw-milk inscription, line 9), and 
the conclusion ^vith would seem to be quite certain. 

I would render the inscription as follows : 

This statue was made by Ellbafal, king of Gebal, in return for 
the favor shown him by his Lady Ba‘alath-Gebal. May she prolong 
the days of Eliba'al, and his years, over Gebal! 

The palaeography of these earliest inscriptions from Byblos is 
interesting in more than one way. In the first place, it seems 
altogether probable, from the persistence, without change, of the 
peculiar forms of kaf and mem down to the ninth century, that 
these are merely local peculiarities, not archaisms (see this 
JouRKAL, 45 , 375). More interesting still is the fact that in the 
oldest inscription of all, the Ahlram epitaph, the style of the letters 
is not lapidary, but very distinctly suggests forms developed in 
writing on papyrus with a reed pen. We should expect this at 
Byblos, of all places in old Phoenicia. We are given the impression, 
too, of a literary language and a form of writing not at all new, 
but long in use. Because of the very close commercial relation of 
the Phoenician ports with the cities farther inland, it would be 
A ery strange if the same script and the same materials were not 
also in use at the same time in the interior of Syria and Palestine. 

It now seems probable, not merely possible, that at the time of the 
Amarna correspondence (14th century) the usual mode of writing 
in all this part of Western Asia was with ink and the reed pen on 
papyrus or skin; using alphabetic characters whose form, to judge 
from the evidence which we have in the ninth century, varied only 
very slightly in the whole region reaching from Moab to the border 
of Cilicia. For diplomatic correspondence, and for business docu- 
ments which it was important to preserve, often in duplicate, the 
clay tablet was incomparably better. The syllabic writing in the 
cuneiform character was also more precise and unambiguous for 
such documents, and under Babylonian influence its use had been 
familiar throughout Western Asia, including Asia Minor, doubtless 
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for many centuries. For all ordinary purposes, however, the North 
Semitic characters and the perishable materials must have been 
used. For how long a time, prior to the earliest inscription from 
Byblos, we have no basis even for conjecture. It is certain, at all 
events, that we are still a long way from finding the beginnings of 
the ‘ Phoenician ’ alphabet.* 


* The inscriptions of a peculiar type which have been discovered at 
various times in the Sinaitic peninsula, and recently have been much 
discussed (but not really deciphered), have thus far yielded no information 
of importance. 



A SPECIMEN OF OLD AEAMAIC VEKSE 

Chables C. Toekey 
Yale UNiVERSiTy 

What was lost to the world when the old Aramaic literature 
perished, we of course cannot guess. We have not at present, and 
probably never shall have, any satisfactory basis for an idea of 
either its volume or its variety. The Elephantine papyri brought 
a surprise in this regard, though perhaps not to those who were 
familiar with the Aramaic inscriptions. 

In the important field of poetry, very little has thus far come 
to light. We know, indeed, that in the earlier Aramaic literature 
of the Jews it was customary to employ the standard line of three 
stressed syllables, as in Hebrew; the Book of Daniel furnishes suffi- 
cient illustration of this, though in only a few scattered passages. 

I showed, some years ago, that in the Aramaic original of the 
Story of the Three Guardsmen, interpolated in the Book of Ezra, 
and now preserved in the fragment of the old Greek translation 
known to us as First Esdras, the three formal discourses of the 
contestants at the court of Darius are composed throughout in the 
familiar three-beat verse.^ This very interesting tale may have had 
a Jewish author, but it is more probably Gentile in its origin. 

The accentual verse is easily composed, almost too easily, in fact. 
Did the Aramaic-speaking Gentiles of the Persian period, or earlier, 
have also a syllabic meter, such as we have not found, for instance, 
among the Hebrews? Syllabic meter is the usual thing in the 
classical Syriac literature, but has not hitherto been surely recog- 
nized in the great western branch of Aramaic. I once demonstrated, 
in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie (Vol. 28, 1913, pp. 312-317) 
the possibility of Aramaic syllabic meter in the original form of 
the Lord’s Prayer; showing that the Greek version given in the 
Third Gospel, if rendered verbally into Jewish Aramaic, can easily 
be made to represent strict seven-syllable verse. Several scholars, 
after reading the article, wrote me their approval. My own attitude 
toward my demonstration was, and is, one of benevolent skepticism. 
I was interested to show the possibility, but prefer to leave it to 


'See AJ8L, 23 (1907), 187; and Ezra Studies, 47. 
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others to recognize, if they will, something more than an instructive 
exercise. 

There is, however, unquestionable syllabic meter, skilfully used, 
in early Aramaic. It is found in an inscription from Egypt which 
has long been known and studied. The monument bearing the 
inscription is in the museum of Carpentras, in Southern France. 
It came from Egypt, and is very characteristically Egyptian, but 
the place where it was found is no longer known. The inscription 
probably dates from the fifth century b. c.^ The script, with 
approach to the ‘ square ’ character, and the language, with its 
Egyptian elements, are precisely those of the papyri from Ele- 
phantine. 

The inscription is in four lines, with the closing portion of the 
last line obliterated. It is the epitaph of a woman, evidently a 
young woman ; and is a noteworthy composition both for its human 
appeal and also for its literary merit. The most important feature, 
however, is the poetic form in which the epitaph is cast. 

The presence of verse here has been suspected ever since the 
first decipherment of the inscription, and for reasons which are 
very apparent. Each one of the four equal lines of writing repre- 
sents a logical unit; contains in fact a complete sentence, which 
v.'e should mark off with a period. More than this, each line con- 
sists of two approximately equal clauses, so that the presence of a 
regular caesura is inevitably suggested. As the Aramaic is read, 
there is — at least in the major part of the inscription — a rhythmic 
svdng which can hardly escape notice and from the first has im- 
pressed many readers. Finally, it is worthy of attention, in view 
of these facts, that in the carving of the first line of the inscription 
a space was left between the two clauses which make up the line; 
that is, at the supposed caesura of the hypothetical verse. This 
might indeed be accidental; but it is not customary to separate 
clauses by a space, and the coincidence with the other indications 
is very striking. It is easy to see that because of the unequal 
verbal length of the clauses in the following lines, and the limits 

’ I would refer to my discussion of the Aramaic palaeography of this 
period, in this JoraivAL, 35 (1917), 371, and in the AJ8L, 34 (1918), 191 f. 
The closest parallels to our inscription are all of the fifth century, and 
there is no consideration which would tend to make a later date seem 
preferable. 
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of space on the inscribed surface, the graphic division, if intentional, 
could not well be carried through. 

Joseph Derenbonrg, in the Journal Asiatique, 6. serie, t. 11 
(1868), p. 277, was the first to attempt to show that the Carpentras 
epitaph is cast in metric form. His demonstration failed at certain 
points, but was in the main excellent, and in need of little improve- 
ment. A similar attempt made nearly ten years later by Schlott- 
mann, in the ZDMQ, 32 (1878), 188 (see also 33, 252), was less 
fortunate, because less able, and did more harm than good. The 
belligerent Lagarde proceeded to ‘ show up ’ Schlottmann in char- 
acteristic fashion in the Nachrichten der K. Ges. der Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen, 1878, pp. 357-372, attacking his interpretation of 
the inscription, and among other things the theory of meter was 
held up to ridicule. Clermont Ganneau, in the Revue Archeolo- 
gique, 37 (1879), 31-33, said in effect that he approved Lagarde’s 
conclusions, but would himself have preferred to use more polite 
language. Both he and Halevy recognized a certain poetic form 
in the inscription, but rejected the theory of metric regularity. 
In Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscrip- 
tions, Oriental Series, ed. William Wright, London, 1875-1883, 
the inscription (with Plate 64) was given excellent treatment in 
brief compass, chiefly on the basis of material furnished by Noldeke. 
There was appended a transliteration of the first three lines in 
the form of verse, but with the comment, that the demonstration 
of meter for the whole inscription seemed impossible. The editors 
of the CIS also rejected the theorj', and in recent years there has 
teen no attempt to renew the discussion. In Cooke’s Text-Book 
of North- Semitic Inscriptions the commentary on the Carpentras 
Stele (pp. 205 f.) contains no allusion to anything of the nature 
of poetry in either outward form or inherent character of the 
epitaph; the reader would not know that the question had ever 
been raised; and the same is true of Lidzbarski’s Handhuch. 

The reason why the theory of an epitaph in verse has been so 
completely abandoned is probably to be found in the paramount 
influence of the CIS. The pronunciation of several of the words 
of the inscription is ambiguous, and on the decision here everything 
depends. The form of the Aramaic verb, in the feminine singular, 
IS in unpointed text the same for the second and third persons: 
and it was natural to suppose that the direct address, which is 
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certain in the last two lines, was intended from the beginning. 
So the editors of the Corpus decide, and the subsequent treatises 
have accepted their judgment. With this understanding of the 
verbs in question, no theory of regular meter is possible. The 
current interpretation is certainly mistaken, however. In the first 
two lines of the epitaph the girl is spoken of, and characterized, 
in the third person; in the two remaining lines she is directly 
addressed. 

The consonant text of the inscription reads as follows : 

nmx n «njnn icnn ms Nsn ns’is 

non moN lyx ’snsi msy nynao 

■'np ]''o ''iDiN mp )o nn ns'’n3 nD'K mp 

[no^iy nn ’In’cn I’si ■'njinj nn^c nn 

IVTiich I should render thus : 


Blessed is Taba, daughter of Tahapi, 
She, who to none did aught of evil. 

Before Osiris be thou blest. 

Be thou (his) worshipper, my fair one. 


devotee of the god Osiris ; 
by whom no slander what- 
ever was spoken, 
before him take the gift 
of water; 

and among his saints be 
thou complete. 


This is interesting as a religious document, and perhaps espe- 
cialh' as an expression of human affection coupled with the con- 
viction that the personal qualities which endeared this girl to her 
relatives and friends on earth will give her a favored place before 
the gods of the lower world. Taba, the fair one (and the attractive 
face pictured on the monument may well be an attempt at a por- 
trait), she who had harmed no one by either word or deed, will 
stand near to Osiris as his handmaid. 

There are several noteworthy parallels to this epitaph. One 
which comes especially close is a Greek inscription foimd in Pales- 
tine, at Nahulus, and reported to the French Academy in 1898. 
It is in two hexameter lines, the second of which has never been 
completely understood. It reads as follows : 


Oapaci poi (Tvvofmifie koXij, ^aKopog yap virap)^eK 
Kovpa; nAovryos, p.\KTTripiov rp yap ’EAeucrav. 

The extraordinary' difficulty caused by this little inscription. 
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which at the first glance seems so easy of interpretation, can be 
seen by reading M. Philippe Berger’s discussion of it {Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comtes Bendus, 26 (1898), 
50-54). The last clause of the second line has defied every attempt 
to give it a satisfactory rendering, “ whether one takes tjs as the 
relative pronoun or as the imperfect of the verb tlfu.” An inter- 
pretation to which Berger at one time inclined regarded ’EAcvati'v 
a,; an alternative form (already attested) of the geographical name, 
Eleusis, in the nominative case, and supposed the word fiva-njpiov 
to have here the (otherwise unexampled) meaning ‘'tomb.” That 
is, the inscription mentioned the consort of Pluto as “Koura 
(Kore), whose tomb was Eleusis” (in spite of the yap!). Aside 
from the other improbabilities, this does not sound quite like an 
epitaph. A nearer approach to something plausible seemed to be 
made by regarding ’EAeuo-etV as the name of the deceased person. 
It was suggested, with due hesitation, that pwTTqpiov might possibly 
have here the meaning of pwrqs, “ initiated.” The rendering 
^rould then be : “ For thou, Bleusin, wast initiated.” This inter- 
pretation, however, met with little favor, for very obvious reasons. 

The rendering finally adopted by Berger is one proposed by M. 
Theodore Eeinach : “ Tu etais en effet mystere, Eleusine.” This, 
as he freely admits, is the expression of an idea which is rather 
French than Greek. Moreover, a feminine name Eleusin is not 
otherwise known ; and with this rendering the yap hardly comes to 
its rights. What is still more important, it is impossible to put 
out of sight the strong probability that this clause of the epitaph 
makes direct and definite mention of the Eleusinian mysteries, so 
closely connected with the hope of life after death. Every student 
of the inscription has felt this. M. Reinach himself had seen in 
’EAeiWiv (thus to be accented) the well-known contraction of the 
adjective form ’EAer<nov. That which seemed to him — and to all 
others — to prohibit the expected rendering was the little word rjs. 
Nevertheless, the ultimate verdict of the great majority is doubtless 
expressed by Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Vollces, I, 651, 
note 13: “Die Verstorbene darf eines seligen Lebens im Jenseits 
gewiss sein, weil sie an den eleusinischen Mysterien theilgenommen 
hat (dies ist doch wohl der Sinn, wenn auch das Verb. j;s 
Schwierigkeiten macht) .” 

If I am not mistaken, this problematic jjs is merely a vulgar 
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analogue belonging to olSa, namely the second person singular of 
the 2nd pluperfect. On the basis of the much-used plural forms 
go-/a£v, yore, gcrav,the formation in the popular speech of a singular 
gs is perfectly natural. The occasional coinage of this form would 
be rendered still more easy by the analogy of 2nd plur. yart, 2nd 
sing. (the common later form), from the verb eifu. How likely 
the use of olSa would be in this particular context may be seen, for 
example, in 1 Cor. 13:2, Kal iav .... £i3<3 ra livurypui irdvra, 
“even though I should hnow all the mysteries.’’ Bender, accord- 
ingly : 

Courage, fair sister ! Sacred attendant now thou art 

Of Kore, Pluto’s wife ; for thou knewest the mystery of Eleusis. 


The Greek inscriptions also furnish parallels to the gift of water 
by Osiris. Thus, C/G 6562: ^mjrvxa, Kvpia, Kal Sot[->;] aoi 6 "Oatpis 
TO ijrv^^pov v3<op. And similarly 6717 : Aob^ cot Otrtpts to ilw^^pov 
v^p. Still another inscription, presented to the French Academy 
July 25, 1879, has: Aai« ^mxpov “Oo-ipis iSBwp. This pious wish was 
a standing feature of the epitaph, it seems, even in the fifth 
century b. c. 

To return now to the poetic form of the Carpentras inscription. 
The meter is syllabic, with only the full syllables counted, the 
reduced vowels being passed over, as in Syriac poetry. The verse 
contains fifteen syllables, seven in the first half and eight in the 
second half. There is unbroken alternation of accented and un- 
accented syllables, from beginning to end. The first half-verse 
begins with an accented syllable, and it is accordingly the second 
syllable of the second half-verse that is stressed. The epitaph, in 
transliteration, reads as follows: 


Brika Taba bath Thap’l 


tmonha zi 6sm ‘laha 


Minda'ani b’is 14 ’ebdath wkarse Is la emrath tumm4 
Qdam Osiri brika hwai min qdam Osiri men qahi 

Hwai paleM na“imthi uben hsayj'[5hl hwai salma] 

As was remarked above, the ending of the last line is obliterated. 
Lanci, one of the first to examine the stone carefully, thought that 
he could recognize traces of the characters and in subse- 

quent editions of the inscription, including that in the CIS, it 
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has been customary to fill out the line in very nearly the manner 
shown here. 

The tummd at the end of the second line is the feminine noun, 
“ completeness,” employed as adverbial accusative ; a common and 
perfectly idiomatic construction with the negative Id, “ not at 
all.” — The pronunciation of the feminine imperative 'in is uncer- 
tain. It might well be hwi; the Syriac (artificial) vocalization 
hwdi is unlikely. — The word for “ water ” should perhaps be pro- 
nounced min; note the collocation tin we-min in the Sardis 
Bilingual. — In company with the most of those who have discussed 
the inscription, I have supposed a stone-cutter’s mistake in the last 
line; should be Tiayj. I have vocalized the word according 

to the most common form of the Aramaic adjective. The preceding 
word, pdlehd (instead of palhd, the reduced vowel being restored 
foi the sake of the meter as in Hebrew and Syriac prosody), corre- 
sponds very well to the ^axopos of the Nabulus epitaph. 

It is true that this does not take us far in our knowledge of the 
poetic art of early Aramaic. There are technical details here 
which are, and presumably will remain, quite obscure. But the 
fact of strict meter is certain, and in our reading of the lines we 
undoubtedly can approximate the reading which would have been 
heard in the fifth century b. c. And in view of our very scant 
knowledge of the cultivated use of this great international lan- 
guage, the recognition of such a literary form as this is a matter 
of no slight importance. 
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MorgenVdndische Wdrter im Deutschen. Von Enno LiTTMAjfisr. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage nebst einem Anbang 
Tiber die amerikanischen Wdrter. Tubingen: Verlag von J. 
C. B. Mohh (Paul Siebeck), 1924. xii + 161 pp. Price, 
in paper coveiB, Goldmarks 3.50; bound, Goldmarks 5.00. 

This treatise was originally composed for publication in a German 
army journal in Damascus, but while it was on its way in the mails 
the Turkish debacle took place. The chapter on Arabic words was 
then published in Der Neue Orient in September 1919, and the 
entire work was issued a little later as an independent volume. It 
now comes in its second edition, revised and enlarged. 

The first group of borrowing includes those of ancient date, 
coming directly or through the classical languages, and these are 
the most interesting and in general the most familiar in actual 
use, although their origin is to the ordinary person the most 
obscure. Next the Hebrew words are treated, chiefly personal 
names (and derivatives), and slang, drawn from Yiddish. Third 
come the Arabic words, which are mainly in the field of Mo- 
hammedanism, science (mostly words beginning with al-, the 
Arabic article), astronomy, animal names, dress materials. Then 
come those from modem Persian, mostly through Turkish as inter- 
mediar}'. The words from other Asiatic languages — Indian, Tibe- 
tan, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Australian — have entered German 
chiefly through English. Last comes a chapter on African words, 
and an appendix on words taken from the languages of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Many of the items are very interesting : for example, the account 
of Lazarett (p. 41), Tdchtelmdchtel (56), Getto (59; which he 
shows to be not from an oriental source, but from Italian), Musel- 
mann (61-62), Askari (68), a: = unknown quantity (77). He 
even calls attention to the fact that the schooner in which Lieu- 
tenant von Miicke performed his Odyssey after the loss of the 
Emden bore the name Ayesha, the English spelling of Mohammed’s 
favorite wife; this touch was doubtless intended to interest the 
German soldiers in Syria and Palestine. 

248 
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Although Professor Littmann professes not to include words 
which are not reasonably familiar to the ordinary person, he has 
certainly listed a great many which are not in general use. His 
index shows nearly 1100 entries, a fair nnmber of them being 
derivatives of other words which appear in the list, but I defy any 
but the best educated German to define over 80 to 90 per cent, 
of them. 

In such a number of etjunologies, there are not a few which 
may be called into question. In some instances Professor Litt- 
mann himself mentions their dispnted quality, in others he does 
not. The reviewer does not think that the Element e (Latin ele- 
mentum, plural -to) owe their name (p. 8) to a form of the 
alphabet in which l-m-n were recited first (v. Walde, Lat. etym. 
Wth.,^ s. V.), nor would he attribute even doubtfully (p. 11) the 
Greek /Soo-iAeii? to a Semitic source (v. Boisacq, Diet. Hym. de la 
langue grecque, s. v.). Still the book is a valuable monograph, 
even though it is intentionally not fortified by references to sources, 
except some given in the preface (VIII-XII), and it is well 
calculated to rouse in the German mind an interest in those 
Eastern lands in which Germany has now a smaller influence than 
of yore. 

Poland G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Introduction d I’etude critique du nom propre grec. By C. 
Autkan. Paris : Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthnee. 
First three fascicules, of 80 pages each. Price, 20 francs per 
fascicule [1925]. 

The author takes as his text the interpretation of the name 
Polyneices in Euripides’ Phoenissae, 636-7, and demonstrates that 
this name cannot have been identical in origin with the adjective 
■n-oXvveiKTj's ‘very quarrelsome,’ a very ill-omened name. It must 
therefore originate from a pre-Greek population which spoke a 
different language. For all Greece, and in fact all the Mediter- 
ranean lands, had a pre-Indo-European population which has left 
traces in the names of men (and places). Further, the personal 
names which are not readily interpretable as Greek increase as 
we go backward, and are most numerous in Homer: what is the 
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significance of the names of Ajax, Teucer, Agamemnon, Odysseus, 
Tydeus, etc. ? So we must seek their origins in the “ Pelasgian ” 
language and in its congeners. There are many correspondences 
between Greek names and those found in the Lycaonian inscrip- 
tions, for example. Greece certainly changed its language between 
1900-1200 B. c. and the classical period. Even many Greek names 
easily interpreted as Greek are known by tradition to be the names 
of non-Greeks: Thoas, the ‘swift’ by Greek etymology, was in 
reality an old king of Pelasgian Lemnos, and no Greek at all. 
Greeks and Trojans in Homer bear the same names, which are 
therefore not Greek. 

Thus we cannot tell just what names are Greek and what are 
not; we are not warranted in translating as Greek those whose 
names make a Greek impression. Two explanations of the Greek- 
seeming names of non-Greek heroes have been given: (1) that 
the names were borne by persons whom the Greeks thought of as 
Greeks, (2) that the Asianic names have been translated into 
Greek. But neither theory is fair, for many of the names are 
interpreted as referring to events in their adult life or in that of 
their children ; cf . the name Phlegyas, interpreted from the punish- 
ment of his son Ixion, forever whirled on a fiery wheel. But we 
are not privileged to accept part of the tradition about personal 
names as historically true and to reject the rest: the tradition is 
too uniform and coherent. So if Polyneices did not have a Greek 
name, neither did his brother Eteocles, although Eteodes also is 
apparently made of good Greek elements. Oedipus also, the father 
of these two, has a non-Greek name, and so has their sister Anti- 
gone. If Polyneices does not have irokv- ‘much, many’ as first 
element, then other names in Poly- probably have not. What is 
the significance of HoAvaKSpos ‘ Lebeaucouphomme ? ’ (Easily in- 
terpreted, the reviewer thinks, as a bahuvrihi compound, ‘having 
many men [as his followers].’) In the same way, as W. Schulze, 
Lat. Eigennamen, has shown, the Latinity of many Homan names 
is a thin veneer over an Etruscan basis. (Why not in some in- 
stances real Eoman names disguised in Etruscan use and ortho- 
graphy?) It is unreasonable to find the religious name Apollo- 
dorus ‘ don d’ Apollon ’ and the profane name Polydoros. So non- 
Greek gods are probably lurking in many “ Greek ” names, quite 
unrecognized, since the divine names have as such disappeared with 
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the loss of the language of their worshipers. It must he remem- 
bered that in the writing of many languages there are serious 
inconsistencies and imperfections, preventing proper representa- 
tions of the spoken sounds, and resulting in variations of the 
graphic representation of the same word. 

This is the substance of M. Autran’s first chapter, entitled “ Le 
Paradoxe du hlom propre grec,” pp. 1-71. Hereupon begins the 
second chapter, “ Coup d’oeil preliminaire sur TEnsemble de 
FOnomastique geographique greco-latine balkano-hellenique,” which 
he prefaces by stating that he will list many, but not all, the geo- 
graphical names of Greece, with the evidence as to their affinities ; 
he puts aside all search for the meaning of the names, as apart 
from his purpose, and is not concerned with any Indo-European- 
izing system, but considers them from the historical, literary, and 
critical standpoints only: for most of these pre-Greek languages 
are unknown except for a few words. With page 80, he begins his 
list of names, in tabular form extending across the two pages 
facing each other: in column 1, “ noms faisant Fobjet de la liste 
column 2, “donnees notables traditionelles, archeologiques, econo- 
miques ou religieuses ” ; column 3, “ homologues locaux en Asie 
Mineure”; column 4, “homologues locaux en Italie-Etrurie ” ; 
column 5, “homologues locaux dans le reste du monde ancien.” 
Page 240 (the end of the third fascicule) arrives only at ’HAexTpa. 

M. Autran is writing in controversion of Fick-Bechtel, Grie- 
chische Personennamen,^ and does show, we must admit, that at 
least a goodly number of names regarded as Greek are probably 
not Greek at all, but from pre-Greek and non-Greek languages. 
But he goes too far. It is not unheard-of to rename an individual 
according to some event of his life, as is still done among the 
Arabs ; cf. the name of the first of the Mohammedan caliphs, Aid- 
el-Ka‘la ‘servant of the temple,’ who gave his virgin daughter 
Ayesha in marriage to Mohammed, and thereby got the name 
AiiL-BeJcr ‘ father of the virgin,’ by which he is historically known. 
This practice is probably of very ancient origin ; a trace of it seems 
to appear in Odysseus’ conditional imprecation on himself in Iliad 
2. 260, “ may I no longer be called the father of Telemachus, if 
I do not. . . Further, one should not deny the probability of 
translating names from one language into another; I have per- 
sonally known of a Herr Hoch who became Mr. High and of a 
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Mademoiselle Boeuf who transformed her name to Mademoiselle 
Bos. The most likely instance of this in Homer is the doublet 
name Paris and Alexander. On the other hand, names may be 
corrupted by popular etymologj' from a foreign language into one 
that seems native to the language normal in the land; Herr 
Siissholz becomes Mr. Seasholes, and his son does not disabuse his 
Franco-Belgian professor who thinks that at last he has a pupil 
with a good Anglo-Saxon family name. But the significant name 
may be created by renaming in the fashion already mentioned; or 
even the story may develop first, and precede the naming of the 
character, who is created for his place in the story. We cannot 
really accept all the personages and names as original in the story ; 
and the additions — any student of the mythology will know how 
details and additional characters are freely added by the poets — 
will be of Greek nature, with Greek names attached to the added 
personages. Polydorm, for example, is a minor character in the 
Trojan story, but was sent to Thrace when Trojan fortunes de- 
clined, with many treasures of the royal family; who can doubt 
that his name was constructed to agree with this feature of the 
legend? We need not demand that the members of a family shall 
have names which are either all Greek or all non-Greek; some 
may be Greek and some non-Greek; I know a family where three 
sons are named John, Charles, George — Hebrew, Germanic, Greek. 
M. Autran has pushed even the argument against ill-omened names 
too far; while the feeling against such names was stronger in 
antiquity than now, we may recall the fairly recent death of a 
titled German whose name was Pfortner von der Holle, and I have 
met a young Spaniard whose family name was Maldonado. 

So I am inclined to think that the true Greek quality in Greek 
names is rather larger that M. Autran will admit ; yet there is no 
doubt that his work, which promises to be truly monumental in 
scope, will place the study of Greek names on an entirely new 
basis, showing a large intermixture of non-Greek elements in 
their fabric. 

Eoland G. Kekt. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Ancient India: from the earliest times to the Guptas, with notes 
on the architecture and sculpture of the mediaeval period. 
By C. DE B. CoDEiNGTOX. With a prefatory essay on Indian 
sculpture hy William Eothexsteijt. London; Eknest 
Benn, 1926. Large folio, pp. xv, 65 cuts and 76 plates. 

Professor Kothenstein’s preface provides an adequate “ apprecia- 
tion ” of Indian art. It is impossible even for archaeology to dis- 
pense with aesthetic understanding; too many Indian archaeolo- 
gists have in this respect been a generation behind the times. 
What Mr. Dalton has recently remarked with reference to Byzan- 
tine archaeology {East Christian Art, p. 22) may be applied exactly 
to Indian, substituting “ Indian ” for “ Christian ” : “ The princi- 
ples governing this Christian art have received their due; that 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries refused to consider 
has been regarded with favouring eyes. Thus aid has come from 
another side to those who have striven to combat the erroneous 
view that Early Christian art was nothing more than classical art 
in decadence. The very features for which Hellenistic art was 
once praised are now condemned as its worst. ... In no other 
field of research have archaeology' and criticism better helped each 
other to overcome ungenerous tradition.” 

With regard to Mr. Eothenstein’s citation of my own views, 
I wish to say that I am far from ascribing any particular 
spirituality to Indian artists as such; I have made it sufficiently 
clear in the Preface to my Introduction to Indian Art, that all 
Indian ‘ artists ’ were essentially craftsmen, and not men of genius 
exploiting a peculiar temperament, nor in any sense peculiar. In 
Indian culture, as Keyserling has rightly pointed out, greater 
emphasis is laid on training than on ‘ inspiration.’ 

Mr. Codrington himself deplores the stress that has been laid 
upon the difference between Indian and Western Art: Yukio 
Yashiro does the same in his recent great work on Botticelli. The 
fact is that Indian art does not differ in principle from mediaeval 
Christian art, though it may well be called more profound; both 
corresponded to and proceeded from a general necessity, and both 
had real uses. But both differ in principle from the personal 
‘fine art’ of the present day, an art that serves but a fraction of 
the population; and if we mean by Western art the art of the 
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present day, then the distinction between this and Indian art, 
which existed for practical purposes, can hardly be over-stressed. 

Professor Eothenstein speaks of the ‘^return of Brahmanism,” 
as though it had ever disappeared, perpetuating the old fallacy of a 
“ Buddhist India ” and a Brahmanical renaissance.” The wor- 
ship of Vasudeva flourished in the second century b. c. ; every coin 
of Kadphises II bears the image of Siva ; and the very richness and 
complexity of Gupta Brahmanism, literary and artistic, is evidence 
for the previous continuous activity. 

Mr. Codrington’s book, so far as it goes (this is the flrst of 
three volumes) may well be described as the best account of Indian 
art that has yet been published; it will be indispensable to every 
student, both as an introduction to the subject and as a work of 
reference. The treatment is moderately fuU, sufficiently docu- 
mented, and adequately illustrated, though we do not imderstand 
the author’s difficulty in obtaining photographs of the Mathura 
school. Major omissions, among which may be mentioned the 
Didarganj figure, the very important Gudimallam lingam, and 
the Gupta temple at Bhumara, are comparatively few. 

The supposed foreign elements in Maurj’an, Sunga and Kusana 
art are judiciously discussed. With regard to the former it is 
pointed out, as has also been done by Diez in a recent important 
book. Die Kunst Indiens, that the Indian bell capitals are not by 
any means identical with the Persepolitan forms. In brief, there 
are common elements in the arts of ancient India and Persia, but 
they seem to be due to common sources. The motifs common to 
Mesopotamian, old Persian, and Indian art may be described as 
cognates rather than as loans; and this consideration is supported 
by the recent discoveries of Indo-Sumerian culture in Sind, all 
tending to the thesis of a common Early Asiatic art of which 
Persia and India were equally inheritors. In discussing the 
originality of early Indian art some reference might well have 
been made to the views of Strzygowski, Berstl, Dimand regarding 
the designs, and of Beylie and Eivoira in regard to the archi- 
tecture. Dalton (East Christian Art, p. 166) points out that the 
technical methods (vertical projection and inverted perspective) 
used at Bharhut and Amaravati are of interest because they appear 
in countries farther west at a rather later period; this kind of art, 
moreover, was certainly the first to attain mastery in the repre- 
sentation of crowds. 
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As for Gandhara, “a complete restatement of the facts of 
Gandharan art is necessary.” The work of Toucher is a “ mountain 
of theory, intricately worked out,” but resting entirely upon the 
chronolog}" adopted, which “whole chronologj^ does not contain 
a single fixed point or undebateahle landmark.” “ In default of 
definite evidence, one cannot believe that purely Indian concep- 
tions of such personal and religious importance could be evolved 
by such a poor and unacclimatised school. . . . The Buddha 
figure appears in Kushan art so naively and simply; and its 
stylistic development is so clear that there is no reason to antedate 
Gandharan sculpture in order to provide a borrowed origin for it.” 
When however (p. 51) the author states that “certain Mathura 
stone tablets portray the sitting Buddha; they have been dated 
epigraphieally as early as the first century b. c.”, documented 
evidence should be supplied: one suspects that Jaina figures may 
be referred to and as is pointed out elsewhere (p. 46, note) the 
early dating given to these by Biihler means nothing more than 
pre-Kusana in terms of the chronologies now adopted. On the 
other hand the author is right in saying that the influence of 
Gandharan style is only traceable in the middle period of Kusana 
art and even there is slight and transient. 

In discussing the stylistic continuity between Kusana and Gupta 
art (pp. 43, 45, 47), iU-accounted for by “the dateless and murky 
gulf that at present stretches between Kushan and Gupta times,” 
and in referring to Cunningham’s antedating of the Guptas, men- 
tion might well have been made of the Mysore A. S. Keport for 
1933, where evidence is brought forward tending to put back the 
dates of the Guptas by a hundred years. 

W'e are told in the Preface that the transliteration of names has 
been simplified as much as possible, the rendering of the chief au- 
thority being adhered to ; and that Mr. C. H. Kylands of Cambridge 
has looked over the proofs from this point of view. The result can 
scarcely be admired. The only diacritics employed are s, and a, e, T, 
u ; and these are distributed with a capriciousness that could hardly 
be surpassed. Examples can be found on every page; we may cite 
Amaravati, Ajanta, Visvakarma, Kamesvara, Kiatriya, Parasura- 
mesvara, Adinath, Sakas, Sungas, Suparsva, Asoka. As regards 
the actual spellings, it would be interesting to know the ‘ chief 
authority’ for Sahri-Bhalol, and Garwha (= Garhwa). 
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Quite apart from these caprices of transcription is the extreme 
carelessness of the proof-reading. This is especially noticeable in 
the Catalogue of the Plates. Thus the description of Plate II A 
begins “ Figure of a woman,” and presently goes on “ This vase 
had a spout ” : the fact is that a large part of the description of 
Plate III has been placed under that of Plate II. Under Plate XI, 
figures F and D are referred to as figures E and F. Under Plate 
XXXIX, figures B, C and A are referred to as A, B, and C. 
No special knowledge on the part of a professional proof-reader 
exercising quite ordinary care would have been needed to detect 
these errors, which refiect no credit on the publishers. Eisely 
(=Eisley), Kohn (= Cohn) Vahari (=Varahi), Kanishika, 
Hinen Tsang, lotos (side bj' side with lotus), Markuwar (elsewhere 
Mankuwar, Mankuwar), Ghandakuti, Sythie, Yumuna, chouri, 
cope-stone (= coping-stone), Uakataka, PaUauas, Vaishuara, etc., 
might perhaps be excused as oversights or misprints; but a full 
list of corrigenda would occupy something like two pages of the 
folio volume, and this is altogether too much. It is to be de- 
plored that an original and important work such as this, sumptu- 
ously designed, and well printed and illustrated, should have been 
issued in such an unfinished state. The volume is of rather un- 
manageable dimensions, which hardly seems to have been neces- 
sary, as the full size of the page is made use of for single illustra- 
tions in the case of only thirteen out of seventy-six plates. 

Axanda Coomaeaswamt. 

Museum of Fine .\rts, Boston. 


Asoka. By D. E. Bhandakkab, Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. Calcutta : Uitiveesitt op Cal- 
cutta; 1925. xviii 34:6 pp.^ 

This book embodies the Carmichael Lectures of 1923. Nearly 
all of it is occupied with historical matters, but an account of the 
Asokan inscriptions is given as well as translations of these. The 
style is rather more ornate than is considered in good taste; and 
an identification of the Asuras with the Assyrians (p. 215) will 

' Review printed with permission of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Inst. 
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not meet with European approval. The bibliography in general 
is excellent, but the writings of Liiders (in SPAW, 1913 and 1914) 
are not given, nor have they been utilized except twice, with the 
result that the translations of the inscriptions could be bettered 
in some instances. There are a few other references which have 
been overlooked, but not many. 

The weakest points in the book are those dealing with purely 
linguistic matters. So there is no attempt to justify the corre- 
spondence of Petenilca (so!) and PettaniJca (of the Anguftara- 
Nikdya) on p^ 32, 33, though such an equation defies known 
phonetic shifts. My old derivation of Peienika from * Paitrayanika 
(IF 24. 52 if.) is the only one thus far offered that is phonetically 
impeccable. The derivation of dsinava (pp. 126, 127, 307) from 
dsnava (a -f- snu) is due to Bumouf, as I pointed out nearly 
eighteen years ago (IF 23. 268), which Bhandarkar overlooks. 
Biihler merely pointed out that the Jainas had a term (anJiaya) 
which has the same derivation. Any attempt to equate dsinava with 
dsrava (d + sru) meets fatal obstacles in known phonetic laws. 
I do not think the Buddhist term adlnava (p. 129) a mistake for 
dsinava. As long as we have Shahbazgarhi prasamda beside 
prasada (B’s prashada, p. 172), may not the latter be a mere 
graphic variant of the former? Terminally m is often omitted 
and also before medial consonants. Then we would not have to 
equate prasada with Sanskrit pdrsada, which is phonetically awk- 
ward, unless we assume that the lingual d of prasada is due to 
the analogj" of prasarnda (Sanskrit pdsand^, for earlier * pdrsanda ) . 

On p. 193 ff. there is a brief discussion of the Asokan dialects. 
That the various Asokan dialects are not all in the same stage 
phonetically but are nevertheless contemporaneous, is perfectly 
true; but this is not news (see Michelson, JAOS 33. 145-149). 
On the other hand it is obvious that the Asokan dialects presuppose 
dialects in the Sanskrit phonetic stage; and here a time element 
enters. Incidentally I remark that we do not have kata “ invaria- 
bly” in KalsT: it is highly probable that the isolated kita repre- 
sents the local dialect and that kata is merely a Magadhism. Nor 
does edisa occur in the Gimar redaction. Nor do I see any neces- 
sity for denying the lateness of Prakritic forms in Yedic texts. 
The whole argument regarding the interrelation of Sanskrit and 
the Asokan dialects is unconvincing. What value is the testimony 
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of Bharata unless his date is known? How long Sanskrit was 
spoken by cultured persons naturally and without any study of 
grammar is unknown. That it may have survived till near the 
Christian era is possible in view of Patahjali’s well-known state- 
ment. But it is clear that it had ceased to be a true vernacular, 
spoken by the masses, for some centuries b. c., yet in the present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to fix a precise date. 

The use of the term “ Pali ” in the sense of non-Sanskrit Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars is unfortunate, though Bhandarkar is not the 
first to do so. It should be restricted to its pristine sense. It may 
be admitted for once and all that our knowledge of the vernaculars 
from circa 200 b. c. to 450 a. d. is most inadequate. When the 
dialects upon which the literar}- Prakrits are based were spoken as 
true vernaculars is unknown. A lower limit is set by the languages 
of the fragments of the Buddhistic dramas published by Liiders. 
That the so-called Gatha dialect was ever spoken by sista or any 
other people, I cannot bring myself to believe. The use of “ Pali ” 
in the sense of “monumental Prakrit,” to which usage I have 
taken exception {-TAOS 31. 235), would lead one not con- 
versant with Indo-Aryan philology to think that this was the same 
as the Pali of the southern Buddhistic writings (see JA08 31. 
236). This is not the case. As I have shown in my paper on the 
linguistic affinities of Ardhamagadhi Prakrit {AJP 41. 265 ff.) wo 
must admit that there were a number of early Middle Indie dia- 
lects which did not coincide with any of the Asokan dialects. Some 
of these are presupposed by the literaiA" Prakrits; for others there 
is direct evidence. 

On p. 272 Bhandarkar lists most of my papers on the Asokan 
dialects, but overlooks those published in JAOS, 1909 and 1916, 
but I cannot complain as I have been treated worse in the recently 
published Index-number of JAOS. 

The translation of d Tamhaparnin (in the 2d of the Fourteen 
Eock Edicts, Gimar redaction) by “as far as the Tamraparni” 
is one of the mistakes alluded to above, due to Bhandarkar’s 
ignorance of Liiders’ papers. As shown by Liiders, d corresponds 
to Sanskrit ya. Syntactical considerations force this; and the 
phonology is impeccable (cf. IF 23. 236). In this connection it 
may be observed that the notes on the translations are ordinarily 
very full, so that even the publication of the new edition of C. I. I. 
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■will not render this part of Bhandarkar’s work superfluous; and 
it cannot be denied that oecasionallj’^ he has made real contribu- 
tions in the interpretation (e. g., the sense of samdja). 

The translation of the last sentence of the 3d of the Fourteen 
Eock Edicts is difficult; but Liiders has, I think, solved the crux; 
and if so, the translation given needs revision. As to pradesike 
in the same edict, see now Hultzsch, C. I. I., vol. I, p. 5. Bhan- 
darkar scores in his version of the opening lines of the 4th edict ; 
and shows that the innovations of S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
are untenable. The 5th edict is difficult. Bhandarkar rightly 
takes bhatamaya (bhatamaya) as the equivalent of Sanskrit bbrta- 
maya, following Biihler. The other proposed etymologies defy 
known phonetic laws. Hultzsch’s return to bhrta-m-drya is to be 
regretted. The translation of the end of this edict is certainly 
wrong, while that of Liiders is correct. On Petenika see above. 
The explanation of parigodha given by Thomas violates the phone- 
tic laws of both the Gimar and Shahbazgarhi dialects. As to 
bamdhanaiadhasa, I think both Bhandarkar and Hultzsch are 
right as opposed to Biihler. The reference by Hultzsch to the 
Delhi-Topra pillar-edict IV is especially convincing. The author 
correctly combats the views of Senart and Biihler regarding the 
word vaca in the 6th Rock-Edict; and shows the weakness of 
Jayaswal’s solution. I confess I do not know any explanation 
that both satisfies phonetic laws and gives a meaning suitable to 
the context. The explanation of vinlta given by Basak is adopted 
by Bhandarkar, no doubt correctly, who further elaborates Basak’s 
argument. As regards nijhati, Liiders’ interpretation is con- 
vincing; wherefore Bhandarkar’s translation needs correction. 
Jayaswal’s translation of parisd is correctly adopted. The last 
clause of the 7th Edict contains the old crux nim, the solution of 
which is again given by Liiders. Long ago Biihler saw that this 
did not correspond to Sanskrit nityam: see JAOS 31. 239, 240. 
The attempt to justify nim as a nominative plural by Bhandarkar 
by appealing to E. E. V, where a breach of concordance occurs in 
the Girnar redaction, fails, because, as I have shown in AJP 32. 
441, kd-sati is in all probability a corruption due to kd-sati of the 
next sentence, an explanation which Hultzsch accepts. The inter- 
pretation of aydya sambodhim in the 8th E. E. is the one given 
by the author in 1913 and is acceptable. To expect * tadopariya 
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in Dhauli and Jaugada, if tadopaya stands for tadauparyat, is not 
correct ; we should expect tadopaliyd.^ 

The translation of famhi tamhi pakarane in the 9th edict by “ in 
various things ” should more likely be rendered “ on such and 
such an occasion” (Hultzsch). Though Bhandarkar has good 
company in rendering savam pwricajitpd in the 10th edict by 
“ renouncing everything,” yet I think that Fleet and Hultzsch are 
closer to the mark by rendering it “laying aside every (other 
aim).” The point that Asoka “nowhere advocates absolute pov- 
erty,” should be borne in mind. For dlghdya read digliaya. The 
11th edict is one of the easiest; no comments are called for except 
to call attention to the misprint on the first line of page 298. 
The translation of samavayo in the 12th edict by “ concourse ” as 
opposed to “concord” (Hultzsch) seems correct in view of the 
next phrase which implies hearing: and so susnmsem is rendered 
properly “ desire to hear.” For vachoguH and bhatitd on the first 
line of p. 300 read vachaguti and bhatiyd respectively. Incidentally 
I add that Hultzsch’s recent explanation of Girnar vacigutl is more 
probable than my old explanation. An entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation of the officials known as vambhumikd is still lacking 
from the point of view of phonetics. The translation of the 13th 
edict clearly needs revision in the light of Liiders’ early work and 
Hultzsch’s more recent translation and comments. Attention may 
be called to the fact that Girnar sarasake is not the representative 
of Sanskrit sara-sakyah but is a bahuvrihi of sva rasa as shown 
by the Shahbazgarhi correspondent. KalsT sayakasi is then an 
adjective formation to svayam. The supposed etdnam is really e 
ianam. The new readings show the Pulindas must be eliminated 
from the list of peoples. Years ago I pointed out that Girnar 
P[i]rirndesu might nearly as well be read Parirndesu, which the 
new edition in fact reads (see AJP 31. 63). The agreement of the 
KalsI and Shahbazgarhi correspondents in the vocalism is decisive. 
On Shahbazgarhi Pitinikesii, see my note above on Girnar Petenika. 
The translation of Girnar dhammamyo depends upon whether or 
not dJiramasUana is the correct reading of the Shahbazgarhi redac- 
tion. The translation of the last sentence in the 14th edict is not 
satisfactory. Xeither is the recent one of Hultzsch : for though, as 

’See Hultzseh, C. 1. I., p. 15, footnote 5. 
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the latter points out, Girnar sachdya (sachhdya) corresponds to 
Sanskrit samksaya, this forces us to emend samkheye of the KalsI 
version which corresponds to Sanskrit samkJiyeyam (save the ter- 
mination) . Any attempt to derive Girnar from samkhyaya or from 
samkJiyeyam is phonetically improbable. 

We come next to the Pillar Edicts. In the 1st edict it is im- 
possible to derive sampatipadaye from sampratipadyam. Nor can 
it come from -daka-. The correct solution was given by Franke 
long ago: see WZKM. 15. 403, and Wackernagel, AiGr. IP, § 179. 
Bhandarkar is unaware that Biihler gave up the derivation of 
gevaya from gepya-, glepya-. But BuhlePs later derivation from 
gevakoy is also phonetically untenable: see IF. 23. 264, 265. Al- 
though a certain solution is not offered, I think it at least plausi- 
ble that * gevayor, a formation like pddaya^, is the source. That 
asinava can come from d sru, as maintained in the notes to the 
2d edict, is phonetically impossible (see above). In the 3d edict 
the derivation of no miim from no manfik (following Biihler) is 
phonetically impossible as I pointed out long ago {IF. 23. 230 
237), nor has Hultzsch’s recent return to the old view convinced 
me : his appeal to the change oi a to i in Prakrit, citing Pischel, 
is useless in view of the vocalism of the first syllable of the Pali 
and Prakrit correspondents to mandk: observe Pali mand, manam, 
Prakrit mand, manam; note further Jaina Maharastri mandgam, 
manayam, maniyam (Hemacandra) ; Apabhramsa mandu = * man- 
dkam. Though Bhandarkar accepts my derivation of mana (or, at 
least, presumably: he does not quote me accurately), the division 
of iyammana into iyamm and ana, as recently proposed by Hultzsch, 
is probably correct; and if so, the interpretation of the passage is 
rather different from that given by Bhandarkar. In the 4th edict 
it is more natural to construe me in the second line as a genitive 
singular rather than as an instrumental singular, granting that 
me as an instrumental singular occurs undeniably in the Magadhan 
dialects. On the whole I think that dhammayutena is to be taken 
as the name of some oflBcials. It is not likely that the translation 
of cJiamdamndni as a dvandva compound and the sjmtactical con- 
struction which this implies will meet approval. For its rendition 
as a tatpurusa yields perfectly good sense and involves no straining 
of grammar. Nor is it necessary to assume that Icdla in the Rup- 
nath Minor Rock Edict is declined as a feminine. It may be noted 
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that the difficult abJilta asvatha samtam and its correspondents in 
the other versions are not touched upon. The new edition of G. 
I. 1., Tol. I, does not remove the phonetic difficulties in the way 
of Liiders’ interpretation, which, however, is accepted by Hultzsch. 
As long as Liiders is cited twice on p. 313, it is to be regretted 
that his interpretation of nasamtam is not reported as is that of 
Senart and Biihler. I still am unconvinced that Liiders is right, 
even though Hultzsch has accepted his interpretation (see JAOS 
36. 205). As is known, the 5th edict is difficult mainly on account 
of the list of animals made inviolable. For a long time to come 
opinions will vary on the interpretation of these. Haturally pala- 
saie corresponds to (Pali) parasato rather than palasado. In the 
6th edict Bhandarkar adopts Deb’s derivation of pdpova, papova. 
Unfortunately, the latter’s linguistic arguments against the deriva- 
tion from prapnuyat (or *prapn6ydt) and in favor of derivation 
from prapuryCit fail; for the fact that at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Kalsi we have pdpun- corresponding to Sanskrit prdpndti (cf. 
Oimar prdpunati, Shahbazgarhi prapunati, both of which point 
to *prdpndti; cf. V. B. irpnoti but Classical Sanskrit trpnoti; the 
other Asokan dialects are not decisive) is not pertinent as the 
dialects are not the same; and observe at Eupnath, Brahmagiri, 
and Siddapura we have pa pot are, which points also to Sanskrit 
prdpndti. Furthermore Prakrit lends its support: note Amg. pap- 
poi, JS. pappodi, though other forms are more common. In the 
7th edict Bhandarkar adheres to his old conjecture vyufhd. I can 
make nothing out on line 22 of the new facsimile between dnapitdni 
and pi though Hultzsch reads [ya] . . . [is]d and hence restores 
yathd pulisd, which, in spite of Bhandarkar, makes perfectly good 
sense. Bhandarkar follows Fleet in the interpretation of adha- as 
“ eight,” as does Hultzsch. Xevertheless in view of atJia- “ eight ” 
which is certain in KalsT and Kumminidei and possible elsewhere, 
as well as athanu- and athami- in the Pillar Edicts, I cannot sub- 
scribe to such a view. Note especially adha- in the sense of Sans- 
krit ardha- which is certain elsewhere. The dh for th would be 
without parallel unless Hultzsch’s derivation of nirnsi[dha^ya from 
* nisJistohd holds true, and the phonology involved in this is not 
impeccable. Furthermore Biihler read nimsidhiyd, though his 
et}Tnology also is not beyond reproach. The phrase etadathd me 
in line 21 is not commented upon. My division of this into etad 
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atM me and interpretation of it {athd = Sanskrit yatha, the 
phonetics of which are impeccable) was accepted by Liiders but 
is now rejected by Hultzsch. The latter connects athd with Girnar 
athd (dative, for ordinary athdya). This fails because there is no 
dative singular of a stems in -dya in the Pillar Edicts to match it 
as there is in Girnar : -dye is the termination. Further we regu- 
larly have atha- corresponding to Sanskrit artha-, dative athdye. 
It is true that Hultzsch reads ayh~\dye in line 31. The brackets 
indicate the uncertainty, and if correct could not be considered 
anything but an error. But Biihler read athdye. The translation 
of tuthdyatandni (so!) in its strict etjunological sense may be 
correct. 

We come now to the “ Separate ” Edicts. In line 4 of edict 1 
of Dhauli (cf. line 2 of Jaugada) Bhandarkar follows the usual 
translation of suniunisdnam , but, as Hultzsch observes, Liiders’ 
division of this into sic munisdnam is surely correct (sw= Sans- 
krit svit). The correct translation of lines 8, 9 of the Dhauli 
version and 4, 5 of the Jaugada redaction (in the corresponding 
passage) is due to Liiders and Hultzsch, wherefore Bhandarkar’s 
translation needs revision. And there are one or two other cruces 
in this edict which Hultzsch has just cleared up. The translation 
of the 2d edict suffers decidedly from not utilizing Liiders’ work, 
but to point out the necessary corrections would take up too much 
space. To come now to the Minor Eock Edicts, the translation 
of the Brahmagiri edict surely needs correction in line 2 of the 
inscription. Obviously ekam savacharam ends a sentence, and does 
not begin one. Hor can I accept Bhandarkar’s interpretation of 
vyuthena 200 50 6, but as long as full bibliographic references are 
given any one can look them up and decide for himself. The 
Sahasram inscription is also much abbreviated in the beginning. 
I regret not finding any of the translation acceptable save that of 
the last sentence. Thomas must be given full credit for clearing 
up the meaning of the difficult passage involving “ 256.” The first 
portion of the Eupnath inscription is untranslated, nor can the 
translation of the latter portion be regarded with favor. The 
translation of the second half of the Brahmagiri inscription pre- 
sents no difficulties in general interpretation. I should punctuate 
the original rather differently than Bhandarkar’s translation im- 
plies. No translations are given of the Siddapura and the Jatinga- 
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Eamesvara inscriptions, presumably because of their fragmentary 
state. The same applies to the Bairat inscription, as well as to 
the Maski one. As to the Bhabru (Calcutta Bairat) inscription 
there is little preference to be given to the version of Bhandarkar 
or that of Hultzsch. 

In connection with the Minor Pillar Edicts, the interpretation of 
sila-vigada-hMca on the Eumminidei inscription as standing for 
iilavikata-bhittdni defies phonetic laws. Charpentier’s explanation 
is the best thus far offered; but even so needs further proof before 
it can be definitely accepted. On the whole I prefer Hultzsch’s 
hew interpretation of dutiyarn on the Mgliva inscription to the 
customary one which is followed by Bhandarkar. The Samath 
inscription offers no real difficulties; opinions may vary slightly on 
minor matters. The interpretation of the Sanchi inscription will 
naturally depend upon whether the readings of Biitiler and Boyer 
or those of Hultzsch are to be preferred. The new facsimile in 
C. 1. 1, vol. I supports Hultzsch. For this reason I think Bhandar- 
kaffs version needs correction. The translation of the remaining 
inscriptions calls for no comment, save that that of the 3d Barabar 
Hill cave-inscription clearly calls for amplification and the sense 
given by Hultsch in C. 1. 1, vol. I. 

There is a point upon which I should like to comment which is 
not linguistic. Caesar and Asoka are compared, to the great dis- 
advantage of the former. His affair with Cleopatra brands him as 
“a gross elderly sensualist.” Kow Asoka had at least two wives 
and more than one harem. Is full justice done Caesar? 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tkuman' Michelsox. 


Asoka Text and Glossary. By Alfred C. Woolxee, M. A. Oxford: 

IJxrvERSiTY Press (American Branch: Hew York), 1924. 

Part I : xxxvii -f- 52 pp ; Part II : iv -j- 156 pp. 

These two volumes are intended as a handbook for the study of 
the early secondary Indo-Aryan languages, and as such succeed 
admirably. A handsome tribute is paid to the late Dr. Laddu, 
and a full acknowledgement is made of the use of Dr. Laddu’s 
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literary remains. By good fortune it was possible to incorporate 
the more important variants in Hnltzsch’s new edition of the 
Asokan inscriptions in the text or footnotes, and all in the glossary. 
First we have an introduction which tells us about the inscriptions 
and then a section on their decipherment and interpretation. An 
outline of the grammar follows; and then we have the texts. So 
much for Part I. Part II contains the glossary. It may be noted 
that where there is room for debate practically all authorities are 
cited impartially. 

Obviously a detailed review of these modest volumes is uncalled 
for. Still a few remarks may be made. On p. xx of Part I it 
would have been fitting to have mentioned the works of Konow 
and Johansson, to say nothing of those of the pioneers in things 
Asokan. On p. xxi the opinion of Liiders on the eastern dialect as 
being Old Ardhamagadhi is given. That this cannot be sustained 
is proved by me in AJP 41. 181-183. On p. xxii Woolner over- 
looks my work in JAOS, 1909. The derivation of iamhi and tasi 
from iasniin on p. xxvi is impossible; they both come from iasmi: 
see JAOS, 1911, 232. Incidentally the term “ Old Indian” should 
be replaced; it is simply a translation of the German equivalent. 
On p. xxxvi nasamtam is given the force of Liiders’ interpretation, 
against which see JAOS, 36, 205. As long as the variants of the 
new edition of C. I. I. are mostly given, it is not especially im- 
portant if they are adopted or not. But it should be pointed out 
that in some cases, at least, the entire import of the passage is 
changed. However, these volumes are clearly “ school-books ” and 
succeed admirably as such; and the generous citations in the 
glossary more than make up for the trifling deficiences which I 
have pointed out. 

Tbuman Michelson. 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D. C. 


The Folklore of Bombay. By K. B. Enthoven. C. I. E. New 
York : Oxfoed Univeesitt Peess, Ameeican Beanch, 1924. 
$4.70. Pp. 353. 

Only those who have endeavored to collect folk beliefs from the 
folk itself can appreciate the magnitude of the work presented here 
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by Mr. Enthoven. Obviously, it is not possible for one person to 
gather so much information by himself, especially if that person 
is a European, a stranger, and therefore a priori an object of 
suspicion. Mr. Enthoven, like his predecessors. Sir James Camp- 
bell and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, on whose work he has built, has 
made use of much native assistance. The results justify the time 
and money expended. In this volume is crowded an unbelievable 
amount of folk belief and folk practise, stated in the briefest and 
most unadorned form, covering the worship of natural objects, of 
animals (including snakes and the semi-divine Nags), of ancestors 
and holy men, the practise of totemism, customs connected with 
belief in the evil eye, with spirit possession, with dreams, with 
disease, with agricultural rites, with women’s rites, and with a 
few other, miscellaneous, subjects. The chapter headings are not 
always inclusive, as is bound to be the case : for example, agri- 
cultural superstitions and practises appear throughout the book, 
and the 24 pages specifically devoted to them do not exhaust the 
material presented. 

In general, the work is a bare recital of beliefs and practises 
with scarcely any attempt at interpretation. In as far as he 
theorizes Mr. Enthoven accepts the conclusions of Sir James Camp- 
bell that spirits are in origin ancestors and that spirit scaring and 
spirit housing are earlier and later forms of primitive practise. 
He goes further than Campbell, however, in seeking additional 
sources for primitive beliefs. But clearly the chief value of the 
book lies in presenting folklore material from regions hitherto 
unexplored, particularly the Deccan and the Kanarese country; 
so that this new investigation coupled with what had been done 
before gives us a complete report on the Bombay Presidency, ex- 
cluding Sind. 

There are respects in which the work might have been amplified 
with profit. For example, more attention might have been given to 
Mohammedan folklore, and some examination might have been 
made of the folklore of the Indian Christians in the Salsette, who 
have curiously combined the Hindu with the Christian, as derived 
from the Portuguese. But to make an issue of these points would 
be ungrateful in the presence of so much other material. 

Typographically the book could be bettered. Sanskrit words 
appear without diacritical marks and sometimes with wrong 
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spelling. Worst is the inadequacy of the index. It fails to list 
many subjects that should be noted, nor is it exhaustive in the 
case of many of the subjects that appear. To use the book one 
must read it through. This is a great misfortune; for it means 
that a large amount of the best material is almost inaccessible 
for the general student of primitive religion. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


W. NokJIAN BEOWIf. 


Poems by Indian Women. Selected and rendered by various trans- 
lators, and edited by Maegaret Macxicol. (The Heritage 
of India Series.) Oxford University Press (American 
Branch, Hew York.) 1923. 99 pp. 85c. 

It is not the custom in these pages to treat of works that aim to 
stimulate aesthetic appreciation rather than to advance knowledge ; 
yet the mention of such works might occasionally not be amiss. 
Most scholars are lovers of art as well as of science. 

Mrs. Macnicol’s selection extends from the somewhat austere 
hymn, Eig Veda X. 39, ascribed to Ghosha, and the Pali lays of 
the Buddhist sisters, into the bhahti poetrj' of medieval India, 
passionately religious, and the sensuous verses of the Mogul period, 
down to the stanzas of Torn Dutt and Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu. 

I quote a couple of short selections as samples : the first is by 
Lai Ded, a Kashmiri poetess : 

Witt a rope of untwisted thread am I towing a boat upon the ocean. 

Where will my God hear? IVill He carry even me over? 

Like water in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste away. 

My soul is in a dizzy whirl. Fain would I reach my home. 

The other is by the Empress Hur Jahan, wife of Jahangir: 

The crescent of Id has at last appeared in the face of the heavens. 

The kev of the wine-shop had been lost, and at last it has been found. 

My eyes have no other work but to shed tears — Yes, what other work 

can people without hands and feet do? 

The translators make no claim to equal the original, and possibly 
they do not; but the imagery remains beautiful and the emotion 
brings response. 

W. Norman Brown. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Ber Jainismiis. Fine indische Erldsungsreligioru Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt von Helmuth t. Glasenapp. Mit 3 far- 
bigen und 28 schwarzen Tafeln. [Kultur und Weltan- 
schauung. Eine Sanimlung von Einzeldarstellungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Helmuth v. Glasenapp. Erster Band.] Berlin: 
Alp Hagee Veblag, 1925. 

As the number of books for the Western study of Jainism is 
still very limited, this comprehensive account of the subject is 
ver}' welcome. It includes history, literature and inscriptions, 
doctrine, ethics, mythologj' and hagiography, social organization, 
including sects of the present day, ritual, and the relation of 
Jainism to other religions, both Indian and non-Indian. 

The most striking feature of Prof. v. Glasenapp’s arrangement 
of material is his treatment of the categories, which belong tradi- 
tionally, as a unit, to the sphere of Metaphysics. The author, to 
be sure, enumerates them as division I of Metaphysics, but their 
discussion is divided and placed under different titles, which more 
or less obscure the categories as such. Categories one (soul) and 
two (non-soul) are treated as a sub-division of a division of Meta- 
physics; three (merit) and four (demerit) — Svetambara num- 
bering — , five (channels by which karma may enter), six (ways 
of impeding karma), eight (ways of destroying karma), and nine 
(moksa) are treated under Ethics, but again divided. Three and 
four, with five merged into them, are discussed together as sub- 
division 1 of Practical Ethics; subdivision 2 discusses the Vows; 
and categories six and eight occupy subdivisions 3 and 4 of Practi- 
cal Ethics. Category nine is made division III of Ethics. I do 
not find the seventh categorj* (bondage) treated separately. It 
seems to be fused with the account of karma (p. 165). 

The advantage of this departure from the traditional method 
of treating the categories is not apparent. They certainly are 
metaphysical, in ordinary terminologv". If they have a direct 
bearing on ethics, so does karma; yet karma is retained imder 
metaphysics. But, whether labeled Metaphysics or Ethics, the 
categories should be treated as a unit. They are, as they are 
named (tattvas), the fundamental principles of Jainism, and as 
such should stand out with the utmost clearness. Jain schematics 
has its advantages. 

In a work of this sort that covers so many aspects of its subject. 
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it is obviously impossible for each section to be exhaustive, and 
many details must be omitted. But the important divisions of 
karma, nikacita and sithila (Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 185), 
should not have been omitted. References to these divisions of 
karma turn up in the Jain texts, but they have been strangely 
ignored by the reference books. In the biographical sketch of 
Hemacandra (p. 49 f.), “the most important author whom the 
Svetambaras have produced,” mention might have been made of 
the autobiographical material now available in the prasasti to 
the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, which Biihler did not know. 

The sections on Gessellschaft and Kultus contain much material 
not easily available, especially in regard to the modern sects and 
customs of both the Digambaras and Svetambaras. But, again, 
one could wish that more space had been given to the differences 
that separate the two sects. Most of them certainly seem trivial, 
but they are of interest as thej' have produced an animosity between 
the two sects out of all proportion to the divergence of belief. 

The discussion on Welthistorie and Hagiographie also contains 
interesting new material. Brief biographies of all the Tirthankaras 
have appeared elsewhere, but this, I believe, is the first account in 
an European language of the Vasudevas, Balas, Prativasudevas, 
and Cakravartins. 

The introduction contains a survey of the past and present study 
of Jainism. The bibliography is very extensive. It contains three 
divisions: works in Indian languages, translations, and publica- 
tions in European languages. For a good bibliography one is 
always grateful. Yet, while sources are listed here and additional 
ones given in the notes — which would be more convenient to use if 
placed in foot-notes, instead of the back of the volume, — specific 
references to sources are sometimes omitted when they would be 
desirable. For instance, the statement is made (p. 24) that 
Mahavira apparently belonged to Parsvanatha’s order at the be- 
ginning of his ascetism and later left it. This statement has been 
made before, though I have never seen its original source stated, 
and is objectionable to the Jains on the ground that a Tirthahkara 
never belonged to an order founded by any one else. 

Beautiful plates, twenty-eight in black and white and three 
in colors, are a ven,- attractive feature of the volume. Too little 
has been published in the field of Jain art. An explanation of each 
plate was wisely added. 

Johns Hopkins University. HeleX' M. JohN’SON’. 
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Lehhapaddhati. Edited by C. D. Dalal, with preface, notes and 
glossary by G. K. Shkigondekar. [Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XIX.] Baroda: Central Library, 1925. Pp. 
xi + 130. 

The Lekhapaddhati is “ a guide to revenue officers and pro- 
fessional letter and petition writers, being a compilation of models 
of Government documents and specimens of official and other 
correspondence suitable for various occasions.” Its author is un- 
known, but was apparently a government official at Pattan. Al- 
though the editors do not say so, it seems probable from some of 
the letters that the author was a Jain. The work belongs to the 
end of the fifteenth centurj'; and its language, the “mixed Sans- 
krit ” of that period, is the principal reason for its publication. 
The difficulties the editors encountered in interpreting this lan- 
guage can well be imagined, and they were very fortunate in being 
able to obtain assistance from the old men in the villages. 

The glossary is extensive and of great value. It contains much 
new material, as well as words that have aready appeared in texts 
of that period; e. g., the ubiquitous visopaka occurs, p. 16, here 
obviously a land-measure, which is interpreted as ‘ a vigha, a 
measure of land equal to 20 vasas.’ 

The practical usefulness and convenience of the glossary would 
have been infinitely increased if it had been arranged alpha- 
instead of only the page reference. 

Helen M. Johnson. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakfa. Selected and translated by 
Edward J. Thompson and Arthije Marshman Spencer. 
London: Oxford Unfversitt Press, and Calcutta: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1923. 104 pp. 

This volume of the Heritage of India Series contains Sakta 
poetrv' of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries from Bengal. 
Considerably more than half of the lyrics are taken from Eam- 
prasad Sen, 1718-1775 A, D. His songs are still very popular and 
are much more widely known among the villagers than those of 
Tagore. ‘ The peasants and the pandits enjoy his songs equallv. 
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They draw solace from them in the hour of despair and even at 
the moment of death. The dying man brought to the banks of 
the Ganges asks his companions to sing Eamprasadi songs.’ 

More and more have Sanskritists been realizing the importance 
of the vernacular literatures for any adequate understanding of 
Indian thought and feeling as a whole. To confine our attention 
to Sanskrit literature is like trying to understand mediaeval Europe 
on the basis of the Greek and Latin literature of the Christian 
priesthood. The religious and philosophical literature in Sanskrit 
is for the most part the highly specialized literature of certain 
sections of the Brahman caste. The worldly literature in Sanskrit 
was fostered chiefly at the courts of kings. The Prakrit literature 
of Buddhists, Jains and Hindus was either court literature or the 
literature of a highly organized monkhood. 

The thoughts and feelings of the people as a whole were not 
adequately represented in such Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. 
The monistic and pantheistic elements of Indian thought as devel- 
oped in these specialized intellectual circles have been greatly over- 
emphasized. There is a vague pantheistic tinge to much of Indian 
thought and feeling, but other elements are strongly marked even 
in the Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, although they did not find 
adequate expression untd the development of the vernacular litera- 
tures. These elements were doubtlss present in the earlier periods 
during which popular feeling and thought did not find literary 
expression, at least in our preserved Sanskrit and Prakrit litera- 
tures. Practically the majority of the people are and always have 
been theistic, demanding intercourse between a personal god or 
goddess and a personal suppliant and worshipper. 

Especially strong in the lyrics of this volume is the emphasis 
on the motherhood rather the fatherhood of God. The mother is 
in closer contact with her children than the father who is engaged 
in the larger affairs of life and is more remote from the child. 
This thought goes back to the old Hindu conception of a duality 
in nature, male and female, and the natural disinclination to con- 
ceive of the Godhead as exclusively male. Philosophy transcends 
this humanistic point of view by making its ultimate reality neuter. 
But all through the popular phases of Hinduism runs the con- 
ception that the female principle in nature deserves as much 
recognition as the male principle. The gaktas are those who feel 
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very strongly that the female aspect of nature is more accessible 
than the male and hence devote their worship chiefly to that. Siva 
is Bholanath 'lord of forgetfulness/ the God who wanders ab- 
stractedly or sinks into meditation. A tangle of mjdhology and 
ritual has grown up around Sakta worship. Erotic elements and 
elements of terror have been interwoven but the worship is not all 
erotic and terrible. Saktism contains some of the flnest and some 
of the most revolting features of Hinduism. It is not to be con- 
demned in its entirety as has so often been done. There is no 
logical reason why the Godhead should not be thought of in female 
terms as well as in male terms. 

These lyrics have also a strong sense of practical ethics as opposed 
to the Indian philosophical idea that good and bad must be tran- 
scended, and that they have no final meaning. 

The foolishness of pilgrimage and sacrifice is strongly em- 
phasized. The writers cling to an absolute faith in Kali and yet 
verj' noticeable are the frequent complaints of her carelessness and 
lack of attention to the individual worshipper. This trait merely 
reflects the general Indian attitude towards nature as not being 
harmonious and adaptable to htunan needs but as subject to ruth- 
lessness, instability and endless change, as being beyond human 
control and understanding. 

Waltee E. Claek. 

University of Chicago. 


Das Sraiitasutra des Apastamia. achtes bis fiinfzehntes Buck, aus 
dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von W. Calaxd. Uitgave van de 
koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam : 
1924. 468 pp. 

It should be noted that the second part of Professor Caland’s 
translation of the Apastamba-Srauta-Sutra is not published under 
the same auspices as was the first part (reviewed in this Jouen^al 
44. 139) : the pages are of the same size and style, the type sizes 
are a little larger, giving a rather better appearance to the pages. 
Book 8 deals with sacrifices offered at the beginnings of the 
seasons, — ^the spring, the rains, the autumn, — and a fourth some- 
what indefinitely appointed for the autumn. Book 9 sets forth 
certain pmya-sciitas, acts to amend faults or disturbances of the 
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normal course of the sacrificial procedure: these are of course 
interesting to all students of religious development, and many will 
remember that the Eomans seem to have been rather more fore- 
handed in this matter 'with their fiute-playing to drown out ill- 
omened words or sounds and their offering of a piacular sacrifice 
“ beforehand to atone for any omission in the ritual which was to 
follow” (Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 191). In Books 10-13, covering over one-half of this part of 
the translation, are the directions for the agnistoma, the most 
elaborate soma-sacrifice: in the prescriptions of the numerous 
details of this sacrifice the manner of the Srauta-Sutras can be 
seen in extended development. 

The appearance of this continuation of the translation is welcome 
and all interested in the subject will look hopefully for the speedy 
completion of it from the competent hands of Professor Caland. 

L. C. Basset. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Trois Conferences sur les Gdtha de VAvesta, faites d I’Universite 
d’Upsal pour la Fondation Olaus Petri, par A. Meillet. 
Annales du Musee Guimet, Bibliotheque de Vulgarisation, 
tome JtJi.. Paris : Paul Geuthnee, 1925. 73 pp. 

This little volume contains an introduction and three chapters. 
In the introduction, M. Meillet presents an argument for the anti- 
quity of the text of the Gathas, against his teacher James Darme- 
steter, and in essential agreement with Bartholomae. He then in 
the first chapter gives his grounds for accepting the traditional 
date of Zoroaster; in the second, he interprets the disjointed nature 
of the Gathas as due to their having been composed partly in prose 
and partly in verse, of which only the verse portions have survived ; 
in the third, he shows that the pure religion of the Gathas has been 
niuch changed and materialized in the later sections of the Avesta. 

Every Iranist will be grateful to M. Meillet for this treatise, 
which in his keen and lucid style presents an invaluable introduc- 
tion to a most difficult series of texts. Particularly the second 
chapter, with an exposition of Tasna 29 according to his theory, 
is most illuminating. One may query, however, if M. Meillet is 
6 
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not too conservative in refusing (pp. 45-46) to admit the instru- 
mental form in nominative uses in the Gathas; raucaiis is found 
as a nominative and viBbis (if so it is to be normalized in ortho- 
graphy) as an accusative, in the Behistan inscription of Darius the 
Great, less than a century after Zoroaster’s activity, in the face of 
vrhich a view based on the evident archaizing character of the 
Gathas, and on nothing else, loses much of its weight. 

University of Pennsylvania. EOLAND G. KBiSTT. 


The Origins of the Islamic State. Being a translation from the 
Arabic accompanied with annotations geographic and historic 
notes of the Kitdb futuh al-bulddn of Al-Imam abu-l-'Abb^s 
Ahmad ibn-Jabir al-Baladlrari. By Frakcis Clahk Mtje- 
GOTTEX, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Modem Languages, 
University of Nevada. Part II. New York : Columbia Uni- 
VEKSITY, 1924. 

In this volume, submitted as a Ph. D. dissertation at Columbia 
University, Professor Murgotten gives us the completion of the 
translation of al-Bal^dhuri. The first part was done into English 
by the reviewer and published by Columbia University in 1916. 

It is not my purpose exactly to review Dr. Murgotten’s work, 
but simply to tabulate the mistakes committed by him in the pro- 
cess of rendition into English. These mistakes, together with their 
corrections, shall be classified under five main headings : I. Mis- 
takes in Transliteration. II. Confusion of proper and common 
nouns. III. Mistakes due to oversight or negligence. IV. Mis- 
reading of the Arabic text. V. Mistakes due to failure to com- 
prehend the Arabic original. 

A number of passages in the book could be improved upon, re- 
constructed or modified to bring out a slightly different shade of 
meaning. Others might be considered of questionable or doubtful 
rendition. All such passages, however, have not been dealt with in 
this criticism. 

Nor are the typographical errors cited, as the reader will not 
find them hard to detect. 
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I. Mistakes ik Translitekatiok 

§(1) Page 6, line 1, “ ibn-abu-Wa^as ” should be ibn-abi- 
Wak]i:as. (2) 6: 9-10, “ Kar-athah ” = Ka-rathah. (3) 6: ult. 
“ ibn-abu-l-Khaaib ” = ibn-abi-l-Khasib. (4) 7 : 15-16, “ Muh- 
ammadiyah ” = Mu-hammadiyah. (5) 10: 2-3, and 19: 8-9, 
“Hud-haifah” and “ Hudh-aifah ” = Hu-dhaifah. (6) 10: 19 
“ Hawiyyah ” ^ = Hawlyah. (7) 11 : 4 “ ibn-abu-Mu‘ait ” = ibn- 
abi-Mu‘ait. (8) 11 : 5 “ ibn-abn-^Amr” = ibn-abi-'Amr. (9) 11: 
17 “ ibn-abu-Talib ” = ibn-abi-Talib." (10) 12: 13-14 “Hamad- 
han ” = Hama-dhan. (11) 19: 2-3 “ Ard-abili ” = Ar-dabili. 
(12) 21: 10-11 and 55: 5-6 and 118: 14-15 “Mug-hirah” and 
“ Mugh-lrah ” = Mu-ghirah. (13) 66 : 13-14 “ Kdiur-aibah ” = 
Khu-raibah. (14) 110: 12 “al-Salain” = as-Salam.® (15) 120: 
9-10 “ Aid-haj ” = Ai-dhaJ. (16) 260: 11-12 “Mada’-ini” = 
Mada-’ini. (17) 263 : 3-4 “ Tha-'labah ” = Tha'-labah.* 

II. COKFUSIOK OF PeOPER AND CoiIMOK NOUKS 

(1) Page 75: paen. “the castle of Jausajk” should read a castle 
(Arabic, jausaT). (2) 137:4 a f. “the passage gifts ” = the idea 
of giving prizes among the Arabs.' (3) 171: 4 a/. “with some 
success ” = and Zamm.® (4) 185: 20-21 “Khalaf, one of his 
freedmen, was riding behind him” = He then jumped and rode 


^This form of transliteration is, of course, possible; but the correction 
has been made in the interest of conformity to the system adopted by 
the translator himself. Cf. 5: 7 “ al-Kfldislyah,” 6: 15 “al-Muham- 
madiyah,” etc. 

* “ ibn-abu ” is an impossible Arabic formation, but, of course, the 
translator is free to use it arbitrarily if he so chooses. This formation 
occurs quite frequently in the book, but we shall not refer to it, here- 
after, as it is easy for the reader to make it out for himself. 

“ To conform to the system of transliteration adopted by the translator 
himself. 

* The above will serve as samples to illustrate the various ways in 
which the laws of Arabic syllabication were violated. Other mistakes 
belonging to the same category shall not be enumerated for lack of space. 

' Ma‘add is a proper noun meaning Arabs, and not a common noun as 
taken by the translator. 

“ Zamvm is another name for Amul, and not a verb as treated by the 
translator. 
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behind a freedman of his {fariadafa kJialfa’’ maulan lahu). (5) 
222 : 13 “ like the Pool in al-Madinah ” = like a pool in their city. 
(6) 224 : iaf.“ a liveried slave” = a Maziini * slave (7) 258 : 3 
“ cotton overcoat ” == l^tawani overcoat {i. e., made in Kata wan — 
a quarter in al-Kufah). (8) 274: 15-16 “charged him together 
with Mashaya'ah ahu-Lu’lu’ah of complicity in the crime ” = 
charged him with complicity {mushaya‘ahy with abu-Lu’lu’ah in 
the crime. 

III. Mistakes Due to Oversight 

(1) Page 3, line 1 “Kumas” should ie Kumas. (2) 4: 15 
“ ad-Dabbi ” = ad-Dabbi. (3) 4: 15 & ult. “ Azib ” = ‘Azib. 
(4) 8:3 a/. “ Madinat ” = Madinat. (5) 9: 1 “Kazwin” = 
Kazwin. (6) 10: 20 “ Hamra ” =Hamra’. (7) 12: 1 “al-Mutaw- 
wakkil ” = al-Mutawakkil. (8) 14 : 15 “ Kuwaj ” = Bumaj. (9) 
20: 2 a/. “ Kindi ” = Kindi. (10) 32: 9 “ Khuwi ” = Khuwai. 
(11) 32: 18 “ Muharit ” = Muharib. (12) 33: 8 “Sa’id” = 
Sa'id. (13) 39: 4 “ ‘Amis ” = ‘^Amir. (14) 39: 5 “Hasib” = 
Habib. (15) 45: 11 “ Tamini ” = Tamimi. (16) 45: ult. In- 
sert in margin the figure 339 indicating the page in the Arabic 
text. (17) 57: ult. Insert 34 » in margin. (18) 60: 3 a /. “al- 
Kaladah ” = ibn-Kaladah. (19) 61: 1 “Mujashi ” = Mujashi‘. 
(20) 62: 2 “ Dahna ” = Dahna’. (21) 63: 7 “Muthanna’” = 
Muthanna. (22) 67: 9 Insert in margin 351. (23) 70: 16 

“ Tulaik al-Khazafi ” = Tulaik al-Khuza‘i. (24) 73: 11 a f. and 
83 : 3 a /. “ at-Talhat ”= at-Talahat. (25 ) 73 : 10 a f. “ Khalak ” 
= Khalaf. (26) 75: 3 “ Euka ”= Pukka. (27) 76: 4 & 6-7 
“ Sahban ” & “ Suhban ” = Suhban. (28) 82 : 20-21 “ as-Sabbi ” 
= ad-Dabbi. (29) 88 ; 9 a /. “ ‘HbaidaEa ” = TJbaidallah. ' (30) 
90: paen. “ Hasrukanan ”= Masrukannn. (31) 98: 8 “-'Umar” 
= ‘Amir. (32) 106: 6 a /. “ Sirawaih” = Shirawaih. (33)110: 
15 “ 376 ” should be in margin of line 14. (34) 112 : 12 “ Mfimaf ” 
= Mikhnaf. (35) 120: -i a f. “ 383 ” should be in margin of line 


■ This word is not a proper noun “ Khalaf ” as taken by the translator, 
but an adverb of place, khalfa = “ behind.” 

Jfa-iitt is another name for the land of ^ITman and has nothing to do 
with “ liveries.” 

* The translator took this word, meaning “ complicity,” for the first 
name of abu-Lu’-lu’ah. 
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5 a (36) 124: 15 “ ibn-Muharrisli ” = ibn-Muharrish abu- 
Maryam al-Hanafi. (37) 213 : 8 a f. “ He rejoiced not with them 
that rejoiced ” = He returned (yaJcful)^^ not with them that re- 
turned. (38) 267; 13-12 a f. These two lines should read thus: 
'Abd-al-Ala ibn-Hammad an-Harsi from Hammad ibn-Salamah 
from Daud ibn-abi-Hind from ash-Shad)!, etc. (39) 267: 8 
a f. “ lend it ” = melt it (yudhibuha) (40) 270 : 5 “ Mattah ” 
= Bahkah.^® 

IV. Misreading of Arabic Text 

(1) Page 5, line 2 " ad-Damghan ” = ad-Damaghan. (2) 6: 
11-15 “ al-Muha-dathah ” = al-Muh-dathah. (3) 19: 4 a /. 
“ Mimadh ” = Maimadh. (4) 20 : 4 “ Sablan ” = Sabalan. (5) 
20: 7 & 23: 24 “ Mukan ” “ Muj^an ” = Muknn. (6) 26: foot- 
note 1 '' Kariyat ” = Karyat. (7) 47-5 a f. & 2 a f. “ Sarra-man- 
ra’a ” = Surra-man-ra’a. (8) 60: foot-note 3 “ Icadabah” = 
iadbah. (9) 61: 9 a f. “ ath-Thuri = ath-Thauri. (10) 65: 16 
“ Hasham ” = Hisham. (11) 73: 5-6 “May Allah cut off from 
him His mercy ! ” = May Allah cut off his progeny ! (or leave no 
descendants from him) {rahimahu, and not rahmatahu, as read by 
the translator). (12) 83: 4 a /. & ult. “Kha 2 ^T. (13) 85: 13 
“ Hamari ” = Hamiri. (14) 85: 9 a f. “ pumpkin ” = water 
course (batihah, and not bittikhah, as read by the translator). 
(15) 86: 4 “ Mirwan ” = Marwan. (16) 91: 3 a f. “ Mashb ” 
= Mus‘ab. (17) 96: 10 a f. “ Hamarah ” = Damrah. (18) 101: 
2 a f. “ Kada^ah ” = Kudahh. (19) 110: 8 a f. “previous to” 
= in the name (or in behalf) of {min kibalij and not kabli, as read 
by the translator). (20) 115: oaf. “ Miryam ”= Maryam. 
(21) 129: foot-note 2, “ massirat ” = miissirat. (22) 131: foot- 
note 1 "Wak-dnat shadrawdn ‘ilmihim wadinihim ” = wa-kanat 
shddrawdn ‘ilmahum wadinahum. (23) 151: 20 “Burda^ah” = 
Bardha'ah. (24) 152: 3 “ Bashar ” — Bishr. (25) 163: 4 


There are many such mistakes in which the figure in the margin, 
denoting the number of the page in the Arabic text, is either entirely 
omitted or misplaced. Jfo reference to such cases will hereafter be made. 
See de Goeje’s emendanda at the end of al-Baladhuri. 

See de Geoje’s emendanda. 

There are many other mistakes due to oversight, but the above will 
suffice for illustration. 
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“ Eufayy ” = Euikayy. (26) 170: 21 “ Hanifi ” = Hanafi. (27) 
187: 11 a f. “ reka!s” raVahs. (28) 188: 17 “Khwarizm” = 
Elawarizm. (29) 196: 8 a f. “ I)arar= Dirar. (30) 200: 18 
“send dowTi ice (sa6ar)= send us endurance (sdbr) (31) 229: 
9 “ Hams ” = Hims. (32) 252: 13 “fresh herbage ” = orphans 
{kalian ^* = 31, dependent family). (33) 257: 2 “Euzzak” = 
Eazzak. (34) 263: 10 “rutt” = ratl. 

V. Pailuee to Compeehexd the Akabic Okigijtal. 

(1) Page 4, line 2, “with news ”==well marked as a horseman 
{mu lima to have a distinctive mark on a horse was considered a 
sign of special courage). (2) 4: 3 “Not every one who hides 
adversity will tell ” = and not all those who go to battle {yaghsha- 
l-karihata) go marked {yu‘limu). (3) 4:5 “and fled not, causing 
blood ” = and continued to cause blood to flow {falam airah 
udammi). (4) 4: 9 “I am not found holding back; I press 
forward ”= In case I find no one lagging behind {ajid musta- 
khiran), I press forward {aiakaddamu) . (5) 5: 4-2 a f. “Did 

I make war upon Persia and Greece only for bread and herbs?” 
= And did the Persians and Byzantines fight each other {iktatalat) 
for anj-thing but bread and vegetables? (6) 6:8 a/. “raided” 
= had previously {kad kana) raided. (7) 7: 7 “ ordered ” = 
had previous to this {kdna kadY^ ordered. (8) 7: 14 “went to 
ruin ” = was destroyed by a landslide or fall {khusifa biha). (9) 
7:3a. /. “ and wrote an account of him ” = who copied a com- 
mentarj’ [on the Koran] from him {fakataba ‘anhu-t-tafsira) . 

(10) 10: paen.-ult. “How often we crossed in the darkness of 
the jungle Prom mountain steep and from plain below ” = Por 
behold how many rough mountains and extensive plains we have 
crossed under the cover of intense darkness {duja-l-ghayahtbi) . 

(11) 11: 5-2 a /. “with which everv' one used to rub himself. 
It is said that if a sprig from it was stuck to the ground, it would 
put forth leaves until a tree grew from it”==from which the 
common people sought blessing by touching it {yatamassahu biha- 
l-dmmah). It is said that this tree grew out of ar-EabPs tooth- 

^*See de Geoje’s emendanda. also ibn-al-AlthIr, “ an-Nihdyah,” 4: 32. 

There are many other such cases, in which the value of kdna and jfcod 
is not fully appreciated, but we shall not enumerate them for the sake 
of brevity. 
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pick {siwah) which he had stuck into the ground and which soon 
after sprouted (fa-auraJca) . (12) 12: paen. “ farmers ” = serfs 

{muzarif-un, tenants holding the land for their master according 
to feudal usage). (13) 13: 2 “on it accepted Islam ” = accepted 
Islam on condition that they would hold it (aslamu ‘alaihi) . (14) 
13 : 4: “ since they were paying to him a double tithe ” = with 
the understanding {‘ala) that they would pay a second tithe 
{‘lishran thdniyan). (15) 13: 10-9 a f.“l was acquainted with” 
= I was a contemporary of {adrahtu, literally : I overtook or came 
up with). (16) 13: 5-4 a f. “Thy father did not try to trace 
among the Arabs his descent but rather among the Persians.” = 
Thy father never preferred over his Persian descent an Arab kin- 
ship (imldyat fi-l-arah). (17) 15: 13 “My friends” = my two 
friends {Tchalilayya) . (18) 19: 3-4 “who had heard ” = who were 

his contemporaries (adrahahum) . (19) 20: 14-15 “in posses- 

sion of a treaty, but some of them had broken it ” = living up to 
the terms of their treaty (‘ala-l-ahdi) . Other districts {nawdhin), 
however, rose up against him. (20) 21: 6 “the Wdli of the 
‘amirs of the provinces wrote to him (Sa‘d)” = and he [TJmar] 
wrote to him [Sa‘d] and to {wa-ila, not wdli as read by translator) 
the governors of provinces. Delete foot-note 1. (21) 22: 10 o f. 
“ the food and clothing of whose people is infected with death ” 
whose people eat among other things the forbidden food of dead 
animals and wear their skins {yuJchdIitn ti‘d,ma ahliha wall- 
hdsahum-ul-maitata) (22) 25 : 6-8 “ To these Arabs the villages 
turned for protection, and the [native] inhabitants became culti- 
vators of the soil for them ” = with a view to securing safety, the 
villages were put under the vassalage {ulji’at) of the Arabs, and 
thus the inhabitants became serfs {muzdri‘in). (23) 25: 10-11 
“ which became proverbial ” = which had recently been conquered 
{ittuTchidhata hadtthan) . (24) 27 : 5 a /. “ the greater part of it ” 
= its capital, or its chief city (Jcasatatuhu). (25) 34: 6 a /. 
“tore it up” = violated its terms {kharakahu) . (26) 56: 14-13 

a f. “ led a godfearing life until he had the affair with the woman ” 
= remained in office (akdma) as long as it pleased Allah {ma 
shd’Allah), and then he had the love episode {hawa) with that 

The reference is undoubtedly to the Koran 2: 168. 

This is clearly a description of the process of feudalizing the newly 
conquered lands. 
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woman. (27) 68 : 4-3 a f. “thou shalt not assign it to him except 
with good will ” = thou shalt not interfere with him {ta'rud 
lahu) except in so far as it is good. (28) 69; 5 “granted fields” 
= granted fiefs. (29) 70: 6 “lied concerning the charges made 
against him ” = declared false (kadhdhaia) the charges made 
against him. (30) 70: 17-18 “ abu-l-Jarrah, who had been im- 
prisoned by ibn-az-Zubair ” = abu-l-Jarrah, who was the master 
(or warden, sahib) of ibn-az-Zubair’s prison-house. (31) 71: 8 
a f. “It was on one” = He was in charge {wakdna ‘ala). (32) 
71: 7 a /. “ tribe ” = city. (33) 73; 11 “Pass by ” = Complete 
the verse (ajiz). (34) 73: 11 “Give way” = 'W'eIl, begin (hdti). 
(35) 74: 6-7 “and he guarded against the likes of himself, being 
himself a robber ” = many a man guards against the like of this, 
while he himself is a guardian (hdris). (36) 80: 19-20 “receiv- 
ing the honor ” = his act being regarded as a source of blessing 
(or as auguring well, tabarrukan bihi). (37) 80: 4 a /. “washer- 
man ” = bleacher (kassdr),: 3 a /. “ to wash ” = to bleach. (38) 
84 : 4 a /. “ only because of a joke there was about it ” = because 
of disputes {mwnaza'dt) regarding it. (39) 85: 2-4 “He pre- 
sented al-HajJaj with a carpet, and the latter returned the com- 
pliment by granting him”==He had (kdna) presented al-Hajjaj 
with a horse (farasan) on which the latter won a race {sabaka 
‘alaihi), so he [al-Hajjaj] granted him as fief, etc. (40) 88: 13 
“ his usual division ” = that was his usual grant to the common 
people {al-‘dmmah). (41) 89: 5-4 a f. “had criticized Khalid, 
accusing him of wrongdoing, and Khalid had heard of it ” = 
had presented himself (ashkhasa) before Khalid and complained 
that he was dealt with unfairly (tathallama), and Khalid had 
believed him {kabila kaulahu). (42) 90: 7-6 a f. “Nay, and 
indeed, even if thou art dispossessed, I shall proceed against thee ” 
= Verily, if (la’in) thou art dismissed from office {‘uzilta), I 
shall bring a case against (or sue) thee. (43) 91; 8 “but he 
sold it” = and he [Bilal] bought it (fashtaraha) . (44) 91: 11 

a f. “practically possessed it ”= took it by force {ghalaba ‘alaihi 
= wrested or usurped it). (45) 95: 11 “ bequeathed ” = insti- 
tuted as wakf (or religious foundation). (46) 96: 11-10 a f. 
“granted ... in fee ” = granted ... as fief. (47) 97: 13-14 
“and he succeeded ” = but he did him good instead {fanufa‘ahu). 
(48) 97 : foot-note “lit. butterfly ” = lit. low, fiat land. (49) 99: 
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14 “ lighten their burdens ” = reduce his share of the produce 
{yutchaffifu muhasamatahum) . (50) 99: 16-17 ‘‘bound himself by 
oath to the people on terms agreeable to them ” = accepted as his 
share (kdsama, not aksama with which it was confused by the 
translator) whatever they were willing to give {radau bihi). (51) 
109 : 4-2 a f. “ taking away the best that the people who came in 
ships had, b}’ cheating them to the best of their ability ” = taking 
those who came in ships unawares (yustbu ghirratan) and running 
away with whatever they could rob them of. (52) 110: 12-13 
“‘Ujaif ordered the water shut off, which was done in spite of 
great difiBculties ” = he ordered ‘Ujaif to have the water shut off, 
which was done by means of huge dams {mu’ an — heavy weights). 
(53) 110: 14 “without any casualties ’’—and not one of them 
escaped (falam yashudhdha minhum ahadun). (54) 110: 7-6 a f. 
“at the accession of ‘Ali” = until ‘Ali’s arrival {kudum). (55) 
166: 12 “Tell ibn-Badr; Thou that rulest an empire ”==0, 
Harith ibn-Badr, thou hast become the ruler of a province {walita 
imaratan). (56) 118: 4 “The deserter from the Persians set to 
killing his family and his children and throwing ” = The Persians 
then began each (waja'ala-r-rajulu) to kill his own family and 
children and throw. (57) 118: 11-12 “and asked him to spare 
his life. His request was granted ” = who spared his life and 
assigned him a stipend (fastahydhu wafarada lahu). (58) 119: 
13 “pardon” = a stipend (farada lahu). (59) 121: 9 “though 
the best would not have sufficed us ” = and the best of things is 
that which (ma, which the translator mistook for a negative) 
sufficeth. (60) 121 : 13-15 “ rebelled. Mokram came up with him 
at Aidhaj, but Kharzad fortified himself in the fortress of that 
name ” = rebelled, went as far as Aidhaj, and fortified himself 
in a fortress known by his name.^* (01) 122: 7-8 “For what is 
the joy his soul promised him. From al-Husaini or ‘Amr in very 
sooth ? ” = For verily what he had promised himself to wrest 
From al-Husaini or ‘Amr is incredible.^® (62) 135: 4 “We 
cannot tell the difference ” = we make no distinction. (63) 137 : 
pa^n. & ult. should read: Their spears measure more than eight 

The pronouns and their antecedents in this sentence caused the con- 
fusion for the translator. 

ma which introduces the verse is a negative, and not an interroga- 
tive, particle as translated. 
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and ten/® when contrasted with others in warfare. (64) 138: 
6-5 a f. “ which was afterwards bought hy ” = which he sold {faba- 
‘aJia) after the flight of (ba‘da harabi). (65) 146: oaf. “ with- 
stand ”= take the place of {yalmmu mahama). (66) 149: 5 
“aided and abetted them ” = took advantage of the situation 
{tami‘a fihim). (67) 153: 4 “the sun ”== prayer (salai). 
(68) 154: 10-11 “treated him generously, pensioning him and 
his chieftains ”== received him with special regard (ahramahu), 
granted him a stipend (farada lahu) , and made him commander 
of an army (hawwadahu). (69) 155: 15-16 “He stayed there” 
= conditions ran smooth, (i. e., there were no disturbances, 
istahamat lahu). (70) 165: 6-7 “from which cattle were ex- 
ported ”= from which they drove before them (wastakat) cattle 
[as booty]. (71) 166: 17-18 “accompanied by drums, seeking 
the drum-master and killing him ” = carrying drums, seeking each 
drummer separately and killing him. (Foot-note 1 should be 
deleted). (72) 171: 3-4 “was pleased with him” — sought his 
blessing (tabarraha bihi). (73) 171: 9-10 “asking us about the 
history of the land and saying to one of the people of as-Saghani- 
y^n ”= asking one of the people of as-Saghaniyan who was study- 
ing traditions with us (hdna yatlubu-l-haditha nwfana). (74) 
172: 15 “liberated them ” = assigned stipends to them (farada 
lahum). (75) 173: 13-14 “while the wounds among them were 
healing ” = suffering because of the many wounds inflicted upon 
them (wahad fashat fihim al-jirah). (76) 174: 13-14 “It is 
said that f^ahar ibn-Tausi‘ah wrote about Kutaibah the stanzas 
which begin ” : = Others say that is was Nahar ibn-Tausi‘ah who 
wrote the above verses about Kutaibah and that the poem begins 
with the following: (77) 175: 15 “slayer of ” = slain by (hatil). 
(78) 177 : 9 a f. "to our hurt ”== and not we (dunana). (79) 
178: 5-3 a f. “For a horse could only be speared in the nostrils, 
unless it turned around ” = For whenever a horse is speared in 
the nostrils it is sure to run away. (80) 179: 9 a f. “to refer the 
matter of the people of Marw to him ” = to meet him at the head 
of the people of Marw (ya’tihi fi ahli marw). (81) 181: 15-16 
“ urged the raiding of Bukhara. Then they both went ” = re- 
solved to raid (‘azama ‘ala) Bukhara and then proceed.^^ (82) 

““They measured spears by the grip of the hand (l-aMah). 
atayan is an infinitive noun and not a dual verb as supposed by the 
translator. 
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182; 6 “In the year 99” = in the year 79 (as corrected by de 
Goeje and should be transposed to the end of the third line = He 
appointed in the year 79 etc.). (83) 183: paen.-ult. “The 
boldness of these two brothers was of great service to Musa ” = 
They, therefore came to exercise great influence {‘athumat dd.1- 
latuhuma) over Musa. (84) 184: 17 “ Bahshura ” = Hashura.^- 

(85) 184: 12 af. “as a mediator ” = to condole with {Icalmu" azzi) . 

(86) 184: 11 a f. “and he accomplished the following ” = on 

account of a calamity that had befallen him. (87) 184: 11-10 a f. 
“ He gained an audience with Thabit ” = He took Thabit unaware 
(or by surprise, faltamasa-l-ghirrata). (88) 188: 4c a f. “1,200,- 
000 ” = 2,200,000. (89) 191: 2 a f. “in regard to his governor- 

ship ” = confirming him in the governorship. (90) 193 : 9 & 194 : 
11 “mother of his children ” = concubine (umm waladihi = a 
maid who bore him children and was, therefore, freed). (91) 
196 : 4-2 a f. “ How shall I pray for a master who has killed a 
number of ours, all of them mere boys, and felt no anger in their 
behalf ? ” = How could I pray to a Lord who was not moved by 
anger for the fact that their common people {‘dmmatuhum) had 
killed so many of our young boys? (92) 205: 21 “his blessing” 
= rich presents and allowances {^Idtihim wa-arzaJcahum) . (93) 

210 : 2-1 a f. “ How much more expeditions in manoeuvering these 
barbarians were than we ! ” = Why should these barbarians be 
more entitled to making their horses more swift by docking their 
tales {aula bit-tashmtri) than we. (94) 218: 15 “and the con- 
sequent dismay of the unbelievers was great ” = and this was con- 
sidered bad omen (tiyarat)^^ by the unbelievers. (95) 231: 6 
“ and his name was blessed ” = and the people sought his blessing 
(i. e., treated him as a saint). (96) 232 ; 8-9 “ He built a highway 
known as the highway of the Mid.” = He dammed the canal with 
a dam still known as the Mid Dam (sikr). (97) 237: 16 “just 
as other Moslems ”= on this there is no disagreement (among 
Moslem jurists) {wala-khtildfa fi, dhdliJca). (98) 238: 13 

“Whether he sow or not. Allah knows best ” = in case he sows 
it. But in case he refuses to sow it, then he knows what will 
happen. (99) 238; 3-2 a f. “Allah knows best what is collected 


The ha is a preposition and not a part of the proper noun. 
See de Goeje’s emendanda. 
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from it ” = he [the owner] know's best what he gets from it. (100) 
242 : 1 “ we shall not be pardoned in this world ” = we could not 
have attained glory in this world. (101) 244: 11 a- /. “provided 
for them an issue ” = increased their allowance {wassa‘a ‘alaihim). 

(102) 247: 6-7 “God bless me ” = Glory be {subhdna) to God. 

(103) 251: 9 “Thy relationship has drawn thee ” = Thy rela- 

tionship is also a blood relationship (rahim). (104) 255: & a f. 
“adopted heir ” = executor or trustee (wasi). (105) 258: 4 & 
8-9 “and had his servant follow ” = riding behind his maid 
{ardafa jdriyutaJiu) . (106) 259: 8 “gave him a present ” = 

shared with him the fortune [which he had unlawfully acquired] 
(kdsamahu). 


American University of Beirut. 


Philip K. Hitti. 


Karagos. Tiirkische Schaftenspiele. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
erklart von Hellmut Kittes. Erste Folge. Hannover: H. 
Laeaiee, 1924. viii -|- 191 pp., 48 tables. 

The Haft Paikar {The Seven Beauties) by Nizami of Ganja. 
Transl. with a commentary by C. E. Wilson. 2 vols. London: 
Peobsthaix & Co., 1924. xix -f- 288, and 212 pp. 

Lovers of the Turkish popular theatre and scholars interested in 
the subject will be veiy grateful to Mr. Eitter for his excellent 
treatise on Karagos, the Turkish puppet theatre. In the preface 
the author tells about the origin of the collection of doUs in his 
possession while writing the present work. Forty-eight illustra- 
tions of the dolls, of which eight are in colors, constitute the most 
valuable item in the book, which moreover is excellently edited. 
In the fourteen pages of introduction is given a concise review of 
the history of the theatre and of its arrangement ; this review is 
almost exclusively based on the German literature on the subject. 
In the next 170 pages we find, in transliteration and translation, 
the text of the three plays of Karagos. 

Unfortunately, up to the present time the Eussian language has 
not been studied widely by scholars ; only very few can familiarize 
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themselves with the literature in that language on their speciality. 
It is to be deplored that on this account the Eussian literature on 
Oriental studies^ which is very extensive, must ever remain a sealed 
book to many authors to whom an acquaintance with this material 
would be very useful. This deprivation is evident in the book 
under discussion. 

As early as 1909-1910 I was writing a series of articles on 
Karagos in Jivaya Starina, the periodical of the ethnographic sec- 
tion of the Eussian Geographic Society. These articles were later 
edited in a separate volume bearing the title “ The Turkish Popular 
Karagbs Theatre.” In the same work was given a translation 
(based, it is true, on the text of Kunos-Eadloff) of two of the three 
plays edited now by Mr. Eitter. Further on in the preface was a 
complete bibliography on the subject up to 1910 from which our 
author could inform himself of the vast extent of the literature on 
Karagbs, and learn that there were numerous works on the subject 
in many European languages, as, for instance, even in Eumanian. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not contributed anything 
new in his introduction on the history, origin, and development 
of this theatre. This is an extremely important and complicated 
subject and the excellent material (puppets) in the author’s hands 
should have suggested many new ideas on the subject. At least 
one would have expected that more detailed use would have been 
made of what had already been so splendidly worked over by Dr. 
Jacob in his study. 

Notwithstanding certain deficiencies, scholars and especially 
ethnographers must be grateful to Mr. Eitter for his book, and 
especially for the tables. 

The second of the works we are surveying is an English trans- 
lation v\dth commentaries of the well-known poem Haft Paiker or 
“The Seven Beauties” of the famous Persian poet Xizami. The 
first volume contains a preface, introduction, and translation; the 
second, a most extensive commentary. 

It is quite difficult to appraise the translation as no original text 
is given, and besides, it is based on several manuscripts. But the 
name of Prof. Wilson is a guarantee of the excellence of the trans- 
lation. We still remember his translations from Jalal-ad-Din and 
others. 
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For specialists, of course, the second volume or commentary is 
of much greater interest. Here, indeed, we have on almost every 
page a wealth of very interesting material, notes, etc., often accom- 
panied by a most acute scholarly analysis. In general it can be 
said that European literature on Persian poetry has been enriched 
by a valuable contribution. 

N. H. Martinovitch. 

Columbia University. 


The Gospel of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manu- 
script. Edited with a translation by Sir Herbert Thompson, 
London, 1924. xxxix -j- 70 pp. + 43 plates. 

AU Coptic and Hew Testament scholars will welcome the ap- 
pearance of this handsome volume. The book opens with a narra- 
tive of the discovery of the papyrus near the village of Hamamieh 
in March, 1923. This manuscript, which is our oldest Coptic 
manuscript, is important not only for its antiquity and its peculiar 
readings; of very few New Testament manuscripts do we know 
so much. This papyrus, called Q, originally consisted of fifty 
leaves of which forty-three are extant. In fixing the date, the 
editor, on the eminent authority of Sir Frederic Kenyon, assigns 
it to the third quarter of the fourth century. He gives us a care- 
ful description of the handwriting and a detailed enumeration of 
errors, readings peculiar to Q, and omissions. 

The section on the dialect of Q is very interesting and valuable. 
The dialect in which the text is written, stands between Achmimic 
and Sahidic, and so the editor aptly calls it the Sub-Achmimic. 
His catalogue of grammatical peculiarities is important; this is 
followed by notes on the vocabulary, where he records the cases in 
which the word in the Sahidic version is replaced by a different 
word and not merely by a dialect form in Q. This whole section 
is of great philological value to the student of Coptic. 

Though the version is the same as that found in later Sahidic 
manuscripts, Q also has some independent readings ; in some in- 
stances Q shows its primitive character by preserving the true text, 
where all late Sahidic manuscripts have suffered corruptions. All 
these variations have heen noted with true scholarly thoroughness. 
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and the entire manuscript is collated with the Greek text of West- 
cott-Hort. The study of the text is exhaustive in all details and 
is indispensable to any one who is interested in the Coptic versions 
of the Bible. 

The main portion of the book, the Coptic Text, has a facsimile 
plate facing each page of the text. This work has been exceed- 
ingly well done. At the foot of each page are valuable textual 
notes. The book concludes with a Coptic Glossary, a List of 
Foreign Words, Proper Names, and an English Translation. 

Sir Herbert Thompson has performed a very thorough piece of 
work and has left nothing to be desired. This excellent and at- 
tractive book should be in the library of every Coptist and New 
Testament scholar. 

Hbnet S. Gehman. 

Philadelphia. 
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PERSONALIA 

Dr. Helen M. Johnson, now Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit in the Johns 
Hopkins University, is working on Hemacandra’s great collection of lives 
of the Jain saints and heroes, known as the Trisasti^alakapurusacaritra. 
She purposes to prepare a translation of this entire work, with extensive 
notes and addenda, constituting in the end a sort of Encyclopedia of 
Jainism. 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins retires at the end of this year from 
the Edward E. Salisbury Professorship of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale University, the chair formerly occupied by William 
Dwight Whitnbt. Professor Franklin Edgerton of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been appointed his successor. Professor Edgerton has 
been granted leave of absence for study and travel in India during the 
year 1926-7. 

Professor Charles E. Lanman also retires this year from the Wales 
Professorship of Sanskrit at Harvard University, of which he was the 
first incumbent. His successor has not yet been announced. 

Professor Louis H. Gray, of the University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Sanskrit in Columbia University. 

Dr. W. Norman Brown of the Johns Hopkins University, newly ap- 
pointed Editor of the Society’s Journal, has been appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania to succeed Professor Edgerton, 
and will assume duties there at the opening of the academic session. 



THE BHIKSHUGITA OE MENDICANT’S SONG 
The Parable of the EEPENTAifT Miser 

Justin E. Abbott 
Summit, New Jebset 

The eleventh Skandha and twenty-third chapter of the 
Bhagavata Purana contains the Bhikshugita, the Mendicant’s Song. 
According to its contents, it may be called “The Parable of the 
Eepentant Miser.” 

The parable is told by §rl Krishna to Uddhava, who had ex- 
pressed doubt whether it was possible for a man to attain that 
perfect Santi, or peace of mind, which would enable him to endure 
every form of insult without disturbing that peace. Sri Krishna 
assures him that it is possible, and relates the parable of the miser, 
whose sole purpose in life was the accumulation of wealth, by 
means fair or foul. He gained enormous riches but ended in losing 
it all, through the Five natural enemies of wealth, “ relatives, 
the king, thieves, fire, and disease.” Having lost all and being 
reduced to the direst poverty, he repents of his wasted life. He 
determines to become a sannyasi, no more to lust after riches. After 
wandering about to sacred places he finally returns to his native 
town. Some believe his conversion is real. Others think him a 
hypocrite. By those who disbelieve in him he is insulted and badly 
maltreated, but he shows the genuineness of his repentance and 
conversion by receiving every form of insult in silence, with for- 
giveness, and without any expression of ruffled feelings. All this 
is told briefly in the Sanskrit text of the Bhagavata Purana, in 
62 verses. 

The Maj^^ha Saint Eknath (died 1609) wrote a commentary 
on this 11th skandha of the Bhagavata Purana, known as the 
Eknathi Bhagavata. In this Commentary the story of the miser, 
the Bhikshugita, is expanded into 1004 verses, by introducing 
details natural to Indian life, and philosophizing on the problems 
connected with wealth, thus adding greatly to the interest of the 
story, making it more vivid and more appealing to the mind and 
conscience. As a full translation of Eknath’s version of the story 
would be too long for this paper, I give a brief abstract of a trans- 
lation, as follows. 
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“ In the city of Avanti, in the country of Malava, there lived a 
Brahman who gained his wealth through agriculture and trade.” 
“He became enormously wealthy,” and correspondingly miserly. 
“ He ate as little as possible, and what he did eat was inferior 
food.” “ Naturally then his wife, children, and servants did not 
have enough for their appetites.” “ He would spend nothing on 
religious rites.” “Even in his dreams he never did an act of 
charity.” “ Brahmans and guests, who came to share his hospi- 
tality, had to turn away hungry.” “ So low did he fall that he 
forgot his Brahmanhood, and would even accept food from an 
outcaste.” “ He became a great knave, a clever swindler, and a 
pure rascal.” “ In his lust for money he was quite equal to the 
killing of a Brahman or a cow.” “ The mere mention that a chance 
guest had arrived made him faint away.” “ What hope could they 
have of food or even water, at his door ! ” “ The rats had to leave 
his house, finding no food there.” Even that ever present Indian 
crow “ flew away from a place so devoid of reward.” “ The spar- 
rows could find no loose grain.” “ Ants, wearied by continual 
fasting, had to change their lodgings,” so bare was his board. 
“ At harvest-time, when fruit was abundant in the market, he only 
saw it with his eyes. He never allowed his tongue to embrace it.” 
“ His avariciousness was so great, that he quarrelled with his own 
tongue, and would not permit it and sweet juices to come together.” 
“ His clothes were dirty and in tatters. His head was always filthy 
and unkempt. His breath was offensive, because even in his dreams 
he was unwilling to incur the expense of chewing the fragrant 
pan supari.” “ He refused to perform the special religious duties 
of his Brahmanhood. He gave nothing whatever to others.” 

This intense love of money, and his miserliness, brought him 
wealth, but not friends. “ His wife, children, relatives, servants, 
and friends all turned against him.” “ He never invited his mar- 
ried daughter back to the old home on any festal occasion, and in 
her anger she cursed him.” “ Eelatives began to remark to one 
another, “ It would be a good thing if he died. We should then, 
at least, have some rice and milk to eat.” He was thus negligent 
of his special religious duties, and refused to perform the Pancha- 
yajiia, or the Five sacrifices of wealth, namely in the worship of 
God, in benefactions to others, in honoring Brahmans and saints, 
in due care of parents while living and ceremonies to their manes 
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when dead, and in consecration of one’s wealth at the feet of one’s 
religious teacher. The natural result of his miserliness followed: 
“his life here below became void, as did also his expected life 
hereafter.” 

His refusal to share his wealth with those who had a right to a 
share aroused to activity the “ Five-natural-participants-of -wealth,” 
namely prospective heirs, thieves, the king, fire, and disease. Con- 
sequently his wife and children, conspiring together, found and 
made away with some of his secreted money. “ Burglars broke 
into his treasure vaults.” “ His houses took fire and burned to 
the ground.” “ Pests destroyed his grain fields.” “ His business 
enterprises failed.” “ His ships were lost at sea.” “ Swindlers 
passed false coin on him.” “In the confiicts between his own 
country’s armies and foreign armies, his house was dug into and 
the treasures concealed beneath the cellar were carried away by the 
basket-full.” “Eain leaked into his grain-cellars and rotted his 
grain.” “Disease attacked his cattle. His stable-horses were 
forcibly borrowed, and in the great war fell on the battle-field.” 
Some of his wealth he had so effectually hidden under ground that 
he could not find the place again. “ Even his bodily appearance 
seemed now different. His complexion changed. No one could 
recognize him as a Brahman. If he said ‘I am a Brahman,’ no 
one would believe him.” “People began now to insult him. 
Widows and orphans spat on him. He could get nothing to eat. 
He begged from house to house but no one would give him any- 
thing. Instead they would say ‘You ill-starred wretch, what have 
you come here for? You were a lover of money. You were de- 
ceived by that love. God has rightly robbed you of it now.’ ” 

“ Although the wealth of this avaricious man had disappeared, 
the memory of that wealth had not disappeared.” “ In his agony 
of grief he felt as a serpent feels when a thorn has pierced its 
head ; as a lizard feels when its tail is broken off, or as a fish feels 
out of water.” “ He broke out into sobs. Streams of tears fiowed 
from his eyes.” At first he was inclined to blame Fortune. “ 0 
Brahmadeva, you wicked Being, what evil fortune have you written 
on my forehead ? ” A burst of bitter tears followed. But gradu- 
ally better thoughts filled the mind of this old fortune-smitten 
miser. “ This torture which I now suffer is after aU small,” he 
said to himself. “A greater pain awaits me hereafter. I have 
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given nothing of my wealth to others. I have not remembered 
God. Now the terrors of Hell are before me. Who is there to 
deliver me ? I am altogether a wrong-doer. I am sinking, I am 
sinking into the horrible pit. Hasten to my help, 0 Sri Hari. Save 
me, a poor miserable wretch. O Krishna, Madhava, Murari, Achuta, 
Ananta, Sri Hari, save me, a poor miserable sinner! You saved 
Prahlada, You saved Ahilya, You saved wicked Ajamila, You 
saved vile Pingala. 0 Chakrapani, by that same miracle save me, 
a wretched sinner ! Damn, damn my desire for wealth ! My life 
has been spent in vain. Instead of spending my wealth in benevo- 
lence, aU my efforts were hut to add to my wealth.” “ Such is 
the great marvel of the love of money, that it gives one happiness 
neither in this life nor in the next.” “ The sufferings of ines- 
capable Hell are now before me, a Hell so deep that it requires a 
Icalpa (4,320,000,000 years) to sink to its bottom.” “I received 
a superior Brahman birth. I have made it of no account, through 
this love for money.” “ Now in the fierce fire of remorse my life 
is fast slipping away.” 

“ A strange change has taken place.” “ My love of money has 
now gone. An intense disgust for worldly riches has arisen in me.” 
“ 0 the evil that Avarice brings ! Avarice turns what is pure into 
the impure. Listen to an illustration. Of noble birth, most lovely 
in form, her whole being altogether attractive, but on her nose a 
small white spot of leprosy. All her beauty is now lost in con- 
tempt. Such is Avarice. The slightest spot of it spoils nobility, 
generosity, victory and reputation. There is nothing in the three 
worlds that brings disrepute as does Avarice.” 

Bringing to his mind the fifteen evils that result from the lust 
for wealth, fraud, untruth, hj’pocrisy, avarice, malice, pride, over- 
bearing spirit, haughtiness, enmity, suspicion, selfishness, immor- 
ality, drunkenness and gambling, he contrasts with this the true 
value of a human birth and its possibilities for good, and of the 
proper use of wealth, should Fortune place it in one’s lap. He sees 
verj’ clearly now that the lust for wealth and its enjoyment while 
slipping down into Hell through wrong-doing “is like the frog 
that is enjoying the fly in its mouth, while slipping down the 
tliroat of a serpent.” So deciding on the ascetic’s life as his true 
path, he cries out in remorse for the past and with determination 
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for the future : “ 0 God of Gods, together with all the multitude 
of gods and goddesses, help me I pray You ! ” 

The now conTerted miser was not unaware that he would be 
criticized. “ Some may say to me : ‘ You have come to the end 
of your life. You are merely a decrepit old man. Why do you in 
vain take all this trouble in your old age ? ’ But I reply : ‘ Do 
not think of this thus. The famous king Khatvanga attained in 
a moment the supreme riches, receiving his highest good. I may 
have a much longer life yet than he had. If God is my help in all 
things, I may attain also the Supreme riches in a moment’s time.’ 

“ The chief cause for my lusting after wife, son, kin, and riches, 
has been my desire for self -gratification. To these I now make my 
firal obeisance.” “ My final bow to wife, children, and riches. My 
final bow to my caste, and to all who belong to me. My final bow 
to self -gratification. There is now no relation between you and me.” 

“As the lotus-leaf, although in the water, is not wet with the 
water, so the repentant miser, untouched by self-gratification, en- 
tered with the prescribed rites into the order of the Sannydsi” 
“ Other sannydsis in offering the burnt sacrifice say (during the 
ceremony) : ‘ Anger and desire are burned away.’ But when tlie 
oil and butter in the sacrifice are burned away, anger and desire 
are stiU in their hearts.” But such was not this miser’s sacrifice. 
All tendencies to wrong thinking were burned up. He made a 
complete burnt offering of anger and desire, together with all 
pride.” “And having thus made a burnt sacrifice of himself he 
became a three-staff sannydsi, and began with joy his care-free 
wanderings.” 

“ He wandered alone over the earth. In his enlightenment he 
was conscious only of his soul. He lived in forests. Only for 
begging food did he enter a city.” Continuing to wander for many 
3 ’ears over the country he suddenly appeared at Avanti, now a very 
old man. For according to a custom prescribed by the Acharya, 
“after entering the order of the sannydsi one should at least once 
visit his old home.” 

“ When the people of Avanti saw him, they exclaimed : ‘ Look 
you, that Brahman miser, having lost his property, has become a 
sannydsi.’ ” “The bad people of the town began to surround him, 
and thinking to irritate him fell at his feet.” “ Some asked him 
about his hoards of money.” One remarked : “ He probably has 
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dug a hole in the ground and filled it vrith his money. That is the 
way with these three-staff sannyasis.” With this “ they grossly in- 
sulted him and snatched away his three staves.” “ One seized away 
his blanket, and left him only his clout.” “But although these 
evil men did these things to him, yet his miud was not shaken from 
its purpose. He uttered not a word.” “ In the fulness of his brave 
heart he forgave them.” The petty persecutions of these bad men 
continued, seeing they could not arouse him to anger. “ Look here,” 
they cried, “he is not truly a sannyasi. Why, he is the former 
miser of our town ! He does not say yes or no to this. This silence 
is his method of roguerj-.” “ Some, swearing that they wotdd make 
him talk, crowded around him.” One said : “ It will not take a 
moment for me to blow sky high his vow of silence. I know how 
to make him yell aloud ; ” and this most evil-minded man poured 
filth on the sannydsi’s head, as he sat eating. But stiU “ there came 
no anger to his heart.” “ Then they spat in his face. ^ Kick him,’ 
said one, and they did so, while another gave him a blow on his 
head. ‘ Don’t let us cease,’ said another, ‘imtil we make him talk.’ ” 
Some from a distance pierced his heart with their “sharp word- 
arrows.” “ We know the real meaning of his yellow robe. It is 
to cover his roguery, his evil deeds, and his hypocrisy. Under the 
guise of a mendicant he is a wandering spy. Seize him. He is a 
real thief.” Then they bound his two hands together with a strong 
cord. They reviled him : “ In order to get food he is wearing the 
guise of a sannyasi. This shameless fellow is only putting on the 
appearance of worthiness. He was formerly a deceiver. How he is 
a hypocritical sannyasi. The great rascal ! Great in his silence ! 
Here he is to cheat us. Any one who may beat him will incur no 
blame. He is a mighty one among hypocrites ! He remains firm 
in his vow of silence. Although we pester him, he is as unmoved 
as Mount Meru when attacked by a swarm of locusts. Just as a 
crane adopts silence in order to catch a fish and swallow it, so we 
must understand his silence.” One said : “ He is Bravery in visible 
form,” and with that he began to kick him. One ran a straw up 
his nostrils, saying : “ Come look at his calmness.” “ Thus they 
pestered him, and made fun of him in many ways. Still no anger 
arose in his heart. He was unmoved in his calmness.” “ And the 
more they saw his calmness the more these evil people were excited 
against him.” “ They marked his face with lampblack.” “ They 
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filled his nostrils -with vile odors.” “ And stiU, such was his com- 
posure, that not the least anger came to his heart.” They bound 
him with a chain and brought him to the public square. “ Recog- 
nize him,” they cried ; “ this is that miser, that evil-doer. We have 
discovered him here to-day, this great rogue, this hypocrite.” 
“ They tied him, as a juggler ties a monkey, and pulled him back 
and forth.” But the sannyasi smiled to himself, thinking how they 
were getting pleasure from all this. “ My body is experiencing the 
fruit of deeds done in a former birth,” he said to himself. “ This 
does not affect me, my soul.” And with this thought he forgave 
them fully, and would do nothing to pain any one in return for 
the evil they did him. 

The mendicant further reasoned as follows : “ Mankind is bound 
by the results of deeds done in a former birth.” “ It is necessarj' 
to suffer them. King and subject alike cannot be free from this 
law.” “ So although maltreated by those evil people, the San nyasi 
did not lose his calmness of mind. He controlled himself with 
noble courage, and his righteous state of mind was unshaken.” 
He philosophized on the Soul, and on the causes that lead to joy 
and suffering, rebirth, and all that is related to this worldly exist- 
ence, and then concluded : “ By my good fortune in a former birth, 
I see arisen in me the consciousness that I am Atma, Sold (not 
body), and through this consciousness I bear the sorrows of this 
life.” “ By means of this I obtain eternal happiness.” “ In order 
to go across the difficult sea of this worldly existence, this right 
thinking (viveJca) is a well-devised ship. Here the Sadguru is 
the helmsman, and takes me across to the Beyond.” “ How to get 
possession of this right-reasoning, one need not be in doubt. With 
trust and sincerity let one approach God. Putting away fear of 
public opinion, throwing down the burden of pride, let one ap- 
proach God. Then one will receive this right-reasoning (viveTca). 
Just as an infant with complete trust comes for help to its mother 
alone, so with the same exclusive trust one should come to Hari. 
If one approaches Hari, birth and death will not so much as show 
their faces. What can harm one if Hari is there to protect his 
hhaktasf If with trust and undoubting mind the worshipper 
reverences the sagun and the nirgun God, or even repeats his name, 
the heart becomes pure in its feelings.” “ Bhakti is to be con- 
sidered pure only when there is in it the love of God. With this 
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feeling of love God, the Glorious Lord, is pleased, and gives His 
peace to the Seeker.” 

The story of the repentant miser ends with the attention of the 
reader called to the blessings that come from reading or listening 
to this Song of the Mendicant (Bhikshugita). So may I hope 
that Eknath’s wish may be realized by the readers of this parable, 
and that they may be helped by it to calmness and peace of mind, 
in the vicissitudes of their lives in this their worldly existence. 



ON BINDING-REEDS, BITUMEN, AND OTHER COMMO- 
DITIES IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 

Geoege a. Baetox 
Univeesitt or Pennsylvania 

In AJSL, XXVII, 322 ff., XXVIII, 207 ff., and XXIX, 138 £E. 
the writer some fifteen years ago interpreted three tablets in 
which large quantities of reeds used in binding were accounted 
for, along with certain kinds of valuable woods and grain. These 
tablets were Barton’s HLC, no. 24, and Thureau-Dangin’s ETC, 
nos. 305 and 306. Mhile the translations there given could now 
at some points be improved, the texts there interpreted made it 
clear that in Babylonian commerce reeds were employed in large 
numbers, and that particular attention was given to harvesting 
reeds suitable for this purpose. We also learned that, when har- 
vested, they were carefully counted and stored away. Careful 
account was also kept of those given out for use, and of the stock 
remaining on hand. The three tablets thus translated all came 
from Lagash and represented the usage of one Babylonian city only. 
Two other tablets have since come to light, both of which are from 
the city Umma, the near neighbor of Lagash. Reasoning from our 
own use of the word “ binding ” I formerly inferred that the 
Babylonians employed the reeds as binding-twine. Professor Chiera 
tells me, however, that he observed at Ur that reeds were used with 
bitumen in building, a layer of reeds covered with bitumen being 
placed between layers of unburned bricks to hold a wall together. 
As bitumen is accounted for as well as reeds in one of the tablets 
translated below, it seems probable that these “ binders ” were 
“ binders ” of walls to hold them together and not used for twine. 
One of the new tablets is at Yale and has been published by 
Reiser, the other is in Paris and has been published by de 
Genouillac. 

The one at Yale ^ reads as follows : 

Obverse 

1. 600 X5-f60X4-|-4 sa-gi 1. 3244 binding-reeds bought with 

Se-ta Mm^a grain, 


’ Yale Babylonian Collection, Vol. IV, no. 323. 
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2. dup 25 ur-cm-nu-sud-da 

2. account 25 of Ur-Anusudda; 

3. 3600 + 60 X 3 + 50 sa-gi se-ta 

3. 3830 binding-reeds bought with 

Mm-a 

grain. 

4. dup 25 Hara-kam 

4. account 25 of Shara; 

5. 3600 + 600 X 2 + 60 X 6 + 35 

5. 5195 binding-reeds purchased 

sa-gi se-ta sdm-a 

with grain. 

6. 60 X 6 + 8 sa-gi en-d/ii-tum ^ 

6. 368 binding-reeds, income of 


revenue ( ? ) , 

7. dup 17 lugal-igi-alim 

7. account 17 of Lugaligialim; 

8. 600 X 4 + 60 X 8 + 54 sa-gi en- 

8. 2934 binding-reeds, income of 

du-tum 

revenue ( f ) , 

9. dup 25 ni-kal-la 

9. account 25 of Hikalla; 

10. 60 X 8 + 5 sa-gi Se-ta Sdm-a 

10. 485 binding-reeds bought with 


grain. 

11. dup 7 ur-dun 

11. account 7 of TJrdun; 

12. 60 X 4 + 20 sa-gi Se-ta Sdm-a 

12. 260 binding-reeds bought with 


grain. 

13. 600 + 60 X 3 + 45 sa-gi en-dii- 

13. 825 binding-reeds, income of 

tdm 

revenue ( ?), 

14. dup 12 lu-gii-ni 

14. account 12 of Luguni 

15. 60 X 3 + 52 sa-gi Se-ta Sdm-a 

15. 232 binding-reeds bought with 


grain. 

16. 60 X 4 + 40 sa-gi en-dit-tlum1 

16. 280 binding-reeds, income of 


revenue! ?), 

Reverse 

1. dup 7 lii-^en-lil-lld) 

1. account 7 of Lu-Enlil; 

2. 60 X 2 + 30 sa-gi en-dit-tum 

2. 150 binding-reeds, income of 


revenue! t), 

3. 50 sa-gi Se-ta Sdm-a 

3. 50 binding-reeds bought with 


grain. 

4. dup 5 a-gu 

4. account 5 of Agu; 

5. 600 + 60 X 5 sa-gi en-du-tum 

5. 900 binding-reeds, income of 


revenue! ?), 

6. 3600 X 4 50 sa-gi Se-ta Sdm-a 

6. 14450 binding-reeds bought with 


grain 

7. dup lu-ur-sdg-ga 

7. account of Luurshagga; 

8. 60 X 3 + 20 sa-gi Se-ta Sdtnra 

8. 200 binding-reeds bought with 


grain. 


’ The phrase en-du-ium is not clear. En-dii in YBC, IV, 66 is a proper 
name home by a scribe. It cannot, however, be taken as a proper name in 
our passage, but is clearly a phrase which denotes some other method of 
acquisition than purchase by an outlay of grain. The sign du has as one 
of ite Ideographic significations pahu, “control,” “command,” and turn 
(which might also be read gin) means to “bring.” The whole, then, in 
connection with en seems to refer to income from rent or tases or tribute. 
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9. dup lu-Hngir-ra 

10. 10 sa^gi en-dit-tum 

11. dup lu-^in-Sah 

12. 60 X 2 sa-gi Se-ta sdrma 

13. dup pa-te-si-ka 

14. 20 sa-gi ie-ta Sdm-a 

15. dup ur-^ma-mi 

16. Su-nigin 3600 X 7 + 600 X 4 + 

60 X 7 + 58 sa-gi Se-ta sdm-a 

17. iu-nigin 3600 + 600 X 3 + 67 
sa-gi en-durtum 

18. ki-Ses-kal-la-ta 

19. lu-ur-Sdg-ga ha-an-dib 

20. itu-bal-a ud 15-fo ud 25-Su 

21. mu na^mag ba-ru 


9. account of Ludingir; 

10. 10 binding-reeds, income of 

revenue ( ? ) , 

11. account of Lu-Xinsbakh, 

12. 120 binding-reeds bought with 

grain, 

13. account of the Patesi, 

14. 20 binding-reeds bought with 

grain 

15. account of Ur-Mami. 

16. Total 28078 reeds bought with 

grain; 

17. 5467 binding-reeds, income of 

revenue ( ?) ; 

18. from Sheskalla 

19. Lurshagga received; 

20. month Bala, from the 15th day 

to the 25th day, 

21. the year Xamakh was built. 


Namakh was built in the sixth year of Gimil-sin. The month 
Bala, the month of Inundation, was not so called in the calendars 
of Lagash. As the Tigris begins to rise in March it does not 
seem improbable that Bala was the name at Umma of the month 
se-kin-kud, Peb.-March. 

The other tablet published by de Genouillac reads as foUows : ® 


i, 1. 3600 sa-gi-tu 

2. 3600 + 600 X 5 sa-gi gibil 

3. a apin giS-ni-ka it eS-gal-du 

4. 10 gu esir apin 

5. 30 gd esir-sun-stm 

6. ki ur-dumu-ta 

7. mu bdd ba-rd 

8. 1 ma 5 gur 

9. ki lugal-ezin-ta 

10. 600 X 2 + 60 X 5 -f 30 sorgi 

gibil gu-gis-ba 16 sa-ta 

11. 21 mii-lil 


i, 1. 3600 split binding reeds, 

2. 6600 new binding reeds, 

3. stock of the farmers Gishnika 

and Eshkhaldu; 

4. 10 talents of prepared bitu- 
men, 

5. 30 talents of wet bitiunen 

6. from Ur-Dumu ( zi ) , 

7. the year the wall was huilt. 

8. 1 boat -load of 5 gur 

9. from Lugalezin; 

10. 1530 new binding reeds 

(their wood-threads are 16 
to a hinder,* 

11. 2§ are bright green) 


' See de Genouillac, Textes economiques d’Oumma de I’ipoque d’Our, 
Paris, 1922, pi. XXXVIII, no. 6049. 

* This apparently means that it took 16 of these reeds as a “ bind ” 
for a wall. 
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12. 5. gil Sag-sig-gid~hi 8i gar-ta 

13. ki-lugal-unug-e-ta, 

14. 600 X 2 + 60 X 5 + 30 sa-gi 

gu-giS-ha 16 sa-ta 

15. 5. gil iag-sig-gid-bi 8i gar-ta 

16. 2J mH-lil 

17. ki ur-ki-ama-ta 

18. mu e-hd-ia-da-gan ha-ru 

ii, 1. 46 jiu esir bar 

2. esir ^inrmar-ka ra-ka 

3. ki da-a-ga-ta 

4. sunigin 10 gu esir-apin 

5. sunigin 30 gu esir-swn-swn 

6. Sunigin 46 gu esir bar 

7. Sunigin 1 md 5 gur 

8. Sunigin 3600 sa-gi-td 

9. Sunigin 3600 X 2 + 600 X 

5 + 60 sa-gi gibil 

10. Sunigin 10 gil Sag-sig-gid-bi 

8J gar-ta 

11. Sunigin 5 mu-lil 

12. sag-nig-ga-rcukam 

13. Sdg-bi-ta 

14. 3600 X 4 + 600 X 2 sogi 

15. dirig-pad Sid-ag-iS zig-ga mu 

S-bd-Sa da-gan ba-ru 

16. 5 md-lil 

17. udu kur-ra dr-ne 

18. gtr Ses-kal-la dumu na-di 


12. 5 tablet-reeds at full length, 

8i (styli) to each 

13. from Lugalunuge; 

14. 1530 binding-reeds (their 

wood-threads are 16 to a 
binder ) 

15. 5 tablet-reeds at full length, 

8J (styli) to each, 

16. (2i are bright green) 

17. from Urkiama, 

18. year the Ebasha(i§) ofDagan 

was built. 

ii, 1. 46 talents of prepared bitu- 
men, 

2. (bitumen of the goddess 

Ninmar for waterwheels), 

3. from Dagata, 

4. Total 10 talents of water- 

wheel bitumen; 

5. total 30 talents of moist bitu- 

men, 

6. total 46 talents of prepared 

bitumen, 

7. total 1 boat (load) of 5 gur, 

binding reeds. 

8. total 3600 split 

9. total 10260 “ new binding 

reeds, 

10. total 10 tablet reeds at their 

full length ( 8i styli to 
each), 

11. total 5 bright green. 

12. Sum of the stock received. 

13. From it 

14. 15600 binding reeds 

15. in excess of office stock were 

given out the year the 
Ebasa(is) of Dagan was 
built. 

16. 5 bright green 

17. the mountain-sheep devoured. 

18. Inspection-officer, Sheshkalla, 

son of Nadi. 


This total exceeds by 600 the number 


of new binding-reeds enumerated 
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iii, 1. 10 gi-gil Sag-sHg) 

2. i lal-an-ni gd-nig 

3. zig-gordm 

4. 10 gd esir apin 

5. 30 gu esir-swn-sun 

6. 46 gd esir bar 

7. lal-ni-dm 

8. ding 600 X 4 + 60 X 5 + 20 

sa-gi 

iv, 1. nig-Sid-ag ddg-si 

2. Sag a-gii-gcdci 

3. ur-diu-guh-e [dup-Sarl 

4. mii-us-sa d-bd-Sa da-gan borrd 

mu-us-sa-bi 


iii, 1. 10 tablet reeds in full 

(length), 

2. (the half length is on hand 

placed in the storehouse) , 

3. were given out. 

4. 10 talents of waterwheel 

bitumen, 

5. 30 talents of wet bitumen, 

6. 46 talents of prepared bitu- 

men 

7. are on hand. 

8. excess (or deficit), 2720 

reeds. 

iv, 1. Transaction of the business- 

ofiiee in the lane ( ? ) 

2. in Aguqa. 

3. Urdugube, (scribe) 

4. The year after the Ebasa ( ish ) 

of Dagan was built — the 
year after it. 


In addition to the information about binding-reeds, that con- 
cerning bitumen is also interesting. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that esir-sun-sun is tvet bitumen, or liquid bitumen which 
collects on the surface of the water at the bittuninous springs.'’ 
The esir apin is either bitumen in its solid form, called by the 
Arabs jir,^ or the dry bitumen kneaded with the wet which the 
Arabs call jir. As this last mentioned kind is used for caulking 
boats and water-wheels, and since apin originally represented a 
water-wheel, it is probable that esir apin was the prepared product 
now called pr.® A number of other descriptive adjectives are 
applied to bitumen in other texts from the temple archives, but 
apparently all of them refer to the kinds of bitumen found in 
modem times. The bitumen described as par is several times 
definitely stated to be “ for a house,” i. e. for laying the founda- 


lu the preceding lines. One unit of six hundred has been accidentally 
onutted in col. i, 2 or i, 14. Whether the omission is due to the Babylonian 
scribe or to the modern copyist, it is impossible without access to the 
tablet to say. 

' See Albright and Dougherty, The Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, no. 21, p. 21. 
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tions or the bricks.'^ In several instances it is said to have been 
loaded npon or carried by certain boats,® the names of which are 
given.® Two or three times it is said to be arba-al/° i. e. “ drawn 
or “ dipped ” from a weU as in Grudea’s Cylinder A, vi, 6. Once 
the well is said to be “sig-ga,”^^ “full”; and once hur-sag/^ 
“ the mountain well ” or the well in a mountain. In one instance 
it is said to have been carried to the city Mna. The kinds of 
bitumen seem to have been the same, however, in ancient as in 
modem times. 


’’ Keisner, Tempel Urkunden aus Telloh, 113, 121, v, xii, 122, vi. 

® Of. Allette de la Fuye, Documents prisargoniques, nos. 344, 345, 346. 
* The term ti-oi (DP, 346, iii), which seems at first to be a kind of 
bitumen, is shown by DP, 344, iii to be a part of the name of a boat, 
“ Uash-Bau.” 

“ DP, 345. 

Inventaire de tallettes de Telloh, n, 755. Ibid. 

Hussey, Sumerian Tablets, II, 150. 



Oisr VEDIC DHENA, "PEAYEK” “SOJSTG” 

Maueice Bloomfield 
Johns Hopkins Univeesity 

Chancing into a small article of mine, ‘ On the air. \ey. virenyah, 
EV 10. 104. 10,’ ^ I find that the stanza in question holds the much 
disputed word dhena. Its first hemistich reads : 

virenyah Tcratur tndrah susasUr 
utdpi dhena puruhutam Me. 

Eor the impossible virenyah Tcratur I proposed the compound 
varenyakratur, assuming that the i of virenyah is due to contami- 
nation ■with the closely synon 3 ’mous idenyah (note the accents of the 
two words). Indeed, vdrenyaTcratuh and idenyaTcratuh are, as there 
pointed out, variants of one another in the same passage. Olden- 
berg, BV Noten, to 10. 104. 10, notwithstanding his weU-known 
rather extreme aversion against emending the EV text accepts my 
proposal. 

Yet my former pupil, Professor S. G. Oliphant, several years 
later, in his valuable article, “ Sanskrit dhena = Avestan daend — 
Lithuanian daind,” JAOS 32. 394 ff., translates, “Heroic strength 
and goodly praise is Indra ; ” and, similarly. Professor Hertel, 
Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Teil (1935), p. 87, “ilannliche Kraft 
(ist) Indra, der hochgelobte.” Both scholars preserve the chimera 
vlrenya, “ as a noun at the head and a verbal adjective of necessity 
(gerundive) at the tail.” My own translation of 10. 104. 10“’’ was, 
“Indra, of excellent understanding, deserves high praise, so then 
my song praises him that is called by many men.” In a foot-note 
I identified dhena, plural dhends, with Lithuanian daind, plural 
dainos, taking it for granted that Avestan daend is but a dialect 
form of the Vedic dhena. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda 
(1913), p. 48, note 10, accepts the equation dhena •= daind, but 
shrinks from dra'wing the consequences; Hertel, 1. c., regards the 
identity of dhena with Avestan daend as basic, but does not men- 
tion Lith. daind. 

Ko less than four carefully elaborated treatments of dhend have 

^ The Johns Hopkins University Ciroulars, 1906, nr. 10, pp. 106011. (pp. 
12 fif. of the reprint) . 
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appeared within the twenty years or so that have elapsed since the 
publication of my little article on virenyah: Gleldner, Ved. Stud. 
iii. 35ff.; Oldenberg, Yedaforschung, pp. 93 ff.; Oliphant, JAOS 
32. 393 ff. ] Hertel, Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Ted, pp. 63 ff. 
Geldner, then fresher in his reliance on Sayana than now, says: 
"In this instance almost the entire lexical material is buried in 
Sayana. . . . DJiena contains two or three quite different meanings 
which can scarcely be connected etymologically, stiU less lexically.” 
Precisely the opposite seems to me true : dhSna, aside from slight 
shadings, is everywhere etymologically and lexically one and the 
same word, “prayer,” “song.” Oldenberg, accepting the Pet. 
Lex.’s explanation, “ milchkuh,” “ milchtrank,” shuts himself out 
of any real appreciation of the word. Oliphant, falling in with 
the ideas of my article on vlrenya, as well as other, verbal, utter- 
ances, is essentially correct, but misses some important aspects ot 
the word, especially those of the dual dhene. Hertel, in accordance 
with his very interesting cosmic fire theory, or perhaps rather, 
theory of heavenly light, renders dhena by “ himmelslicht,” or the 
like, yet points out that it is often used in the sense of Vedic hymn 
(see, e. g., p. 87 bottom). 

At the present time it may be possible to stabilize opinion at a 
few points, so as to reduce to a minimum the vexatious uncertainty 
from which the word has suffered over and beyond the degree 
justified by its intrinsic difficulty : 

1. Any consideration of dhena which leaves out of sight its 
dialectal sister, Avestan daena, is quite certain to go wrong. Hence 
it is not possible that dhena means “ flow,” or “ flowing substance.” 
On the contrary, the word is related to dhi, “mind,” “mental 
product,” and, as regards meaning, to the numerous Vedic words 
which finally really mean “ hjmn ” : gir, stoma, stuti, arka, manlsd, 
vip, and many others. We must add to the Aryan pair Lithuanian 
daind which means “ song,” probably, primarilv, “ religious song.” 
This secures for the group I. E. antiquity, even tho the Lithuanian 
word may not help directly the philological specializations of the 
two Aryan words.^ Geldner, Der Rigveda, to 1. 101. 10 (his latest 
utterance on the subject) : “ dhena ist das, was milch (eigentlieh 

The Lithuanista, curiously enough, seem not to have stumbled upon this 
etymology of daini; see Bender, A Lithuanian Etymological Index, p. 30. 
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und figiirlieh) gibt, und der erguss (der milch oder des soma oder 
der rede) selbst.” The only satisfactory words here are, “der 
rede/’ tacked on to “ erguss.” It is the fatal etymology from dhe, 
“ suck/’ instead of from dJii, “ think ” : Av. daena, or even the 
remote Lithuanian word could of itself have ensured the right 
decision. 

2. The Srauta-texts ® recite a list of ‘ wives of the gods/ 
announced in Vait. by the expression, devapatnir vydcaksva, “ tell 
the wives of the gods.” The list contains the two adjacent state- 
ments, senendrasya {patnl), dhem hrhaspateh (patni), “Sena is 
the wife of Indra, Dhena the wife of Brhaspati,” meaning, “Missile 
(weapon) is the wife of Indra; Prayer the wife of Brhaspati.” 
The passage is absolutely basic, and self-explanatory; it contains 
Hindu ideas which begin in the EV and last to the present moment 
of Hindu time. Send is the embodiment of Indra’s imperium 
(ksaira) ; Dhena the embodiment of Brhaspati’s sacerdotium 
{purohiti, pdurohitya) .* There is here no possible discoloration of 
the meaning of dhena; Oliphant, p. 411, quotes my oral statement 
that dhind is the equivalent of brhas in brhaspati. Hertel, who 
urges his theory of “ heavenly light,” or “ heavenly fire,” for all 
Vedic words for “prayer,” at many points realizes the identity of 
dhena and dht in the sense of “prayer”; see, e. g., p. 84, as com- 
pared with p. 166; indeed his cosmological theory of the origin of 
these words is often but a remote back-ground for their practical 
use both in Veda and Avesta. I would refer to his remark on p. 98, 
that Avestan daena is a synonym of Vedic brahman which coincides, 
mathematically as it were, with my statement that Vedic dhena is 
the equivalent of brhas in brhaspati. Cf. also Hertel’s analyses on 
pp. 87, 94, 113, and his identification of dhenabhih with dhlbhih 
on p. 84. Oldenberg, p. 94, translates, “Sena des Indra (gattin), 
Dhena des Brhaspati (gattin).” It is much to be regretted that 
he does not explain Dhena in that connection. Could he have been 
content with the intrinsically meaningless idea, that “ Milchtrank ” 
is the wife of Brhaspati ? And would he have sacrificed to this the 
obvious antithesis involved {imperium and sacerdotium) f Surely 

’ See my Vedic Concordance, under senendrasya. 

‘ Cf. the expressions, brhaspatir vaodm, and hrhaspatir hrdhmanah ( sc. 
adhipatih) in my Concordance; they, of themselves, establish the equation 
dhind — hrdhman ( neuter) . 

2 
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the proportions, indra: sena= brhaspati: x, mnst be filled out by 
“ prayer,” and nothing else. 

3. All Vedic words for “prayer” are intrinsically dnalic; the 
complement of “ prayer ” is “ libation,” expressed countless times, 
implied hardly less often. Even OUphant, who in the main sees 
eye to eye with me in these matters, as well as other interpreters, 
misses this point in EV 1. 141. 1, where occurs the word sasrutah: 

ydd im upa hvdrate sadhate matir 
rtdsya dhena anayanta sasrutah. 

He translates the second pada, “ The songs of Bta bring him as 
they flow.” The translators, as well as the lexicographers, take 
sasrutah as a reduplicated noun from the root sru “ flow,” a forma- 
tion really too problematic to discuss. The word is a compound 
(sa-srut), meaning, “accompanied by oblations”; the pada is to 
be translated, “the songs of rta (i. e., the pious or holy songs) 
together with (our) oblation bring him on.” As an example of 
another pass, take Gleldner’s rendering, Der Eigveda, p. 178, “ es 
holten (ihn) die fliessenden ergiisse (dhindhl) der wahrheit her.” ® 
A perfect parallel to 1. 141. 1 is 9. 34. 6, 

sdm enam dhruta imd giro arsanti sasrutah, 

“To him haste together, imerringly, these songs accompanied by 
libations.” Is it really possible to question that dhenah and girah 
in the two passages are one and the same thing, and that they 
appear with their natural ritualistic companions, here called srut 
(oblation) ? 

As might be expected dhena occurs regularly, if not exclusively, 
in close jimction with other words for “ libation,” or kindred ritual- 
istic acts : 3. 1. 9, vy dsya dhara asrjad vi dhenah, for which see 
Oliphanfs discussion, p, 407; 10.104.3, program pitiih vfsna 
iyarmi . . . sutasya . . . indra dhenabhir iha madayasva; 4. 58. 6, 
samyaJc sravanti sarito na dhenah . . . ete arsanty urmdyo ghrtasya ; 
7. 94. 4, indre agnd ndmo brhdt suvrktim erayamahe {suvrlctim 
refers to the barhis) dhiya dhena avasydvah ; 1. 2. 3, vayo tdva 
praprhcatt dhena jigdti dasuse, uruct somapitaye ; 10. 43. 6, jdndnani 

‘Similarly, and very emfatically, in his mia-rendering of sasrUah, 
Oldenberg, p. 97. Ludwig (284), no better, “mit der heiligen ordnung 
Btromend brachten ihn die lieder,” where the genitive rt&sya ia handled 
very badly. 
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dhena avacakasad vrsd, ydsydha sakrdh savanesu rdnyati; 7. 24. 2, 
visrMa^ena hharate suvrktih (again the harhis). These dualic 
expressions are on all fours with the simply countless pairs, such as, 
dhltdyah and dhdraya in 8.6.8; gird and dhdraya in 9.10.4; 
dhiyd (maU) and dhdraya, in 9. 44. 2, not to mention common- 
places, such as ndmobhir havisd (5.28.1); or yajnebhir girbhih 
( 6 . 2 . 2 ). 

4. The preceding consideration brings us to the real crux of the 
matter, namely, two occurrences of the dualic dhene, 1. 101. 10 ; 
5. 30. 9. These have invariably caused a sort of bouleversement at 
the end of each interpreter’s exposition. Geldner, p. 39, following 
Sayana’s lead, translates m srjasva dhSne in 1. 101. 10 by “ loosen 
your tongue (to drink),” but this dualic tongue in the end, is too 
much for him, so that in his EV translation, p. 119, he has, “lass 
beide briiste dir stromen,” which has no better foundation. Olden- 
berg, p. 99, not too enthusiastically, thinks of soma and water. 
Hertel, p. 91, “giesse dir die beiden himmelsfeuer (i. e. soma and 
milk) ein.” Oliphant, p. 406, holds hard to “ two voices,” but is 
put to it to find them: “that of (Indra’s) gracious commendation 
of his worshipper’s praises, and that terrifying, thundering battle 
shout.” Or, as an alternative, “we may consider the two dhind 
as the gracious, approving song of Indra, and the Maruts’ song 
of praise.” 

It seems to me that a well-established habit of the earEer lan- 
guage places the dual dhene not far away from the sfere in which 
our brief analysis has located the singular and plural. I mean 
that dhene is elliptic dual (dvamdva ekasesa), meaning, “song 
and libation.” The two things are not only close partners in 
practice, but are held together by the constant idea that both flow, a 
point very weU brought out in Oliphant’s investigation. We shall 
have to accustom ourselves to the not too curious idea that prayers 
(like oblations) flow from the worshipper into the god whom he 
worships, and that both contribute to the god’s power. In 1. 101. 10, 

m syasva sipre vi srjasva dh&ne, 

“ Open thy lips ; take in song and libation,” are blended dual- 
istically the ideas that are expressed separately in 3. 1. 9, vy dsya 
dhdra asrjad vi dhinah (cf. visrstadhend in 7.24.2), in which 
dhdrah and dhinah analyze mechanically the two component parts 
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of the elliptic dual dhSne. In 1. 101. 10, both “ flow ” into Indra’s 
capacious maw, according to a conception expressly stated, and, 
after all, natural enough. In 5. 30. 9 the expression ubM asya 
dMne (rendered more familiar and emfatic by the use of uihi 
with the elliptic dual)® again, and perhaps more clearly, refers lo 
hymn and libation which encourage Indra in his demon fights : 

striyo hi dasd dyudhani cdkr6 
Mm md Icarann ahold asya sendh, 
antdr hy dhhyad uhJie asya dMne 
dthopa prdid yudhdye ddsyum indrah 


“The demon (Namuci) made his women his weapons: what can 
they do to me ? His missiles (or armies) are feeble ! Indra looked 
upon (considered) both the songs and libations within (him), and 
then went forth to fight the demon.” That is to say, Indra gathers 
courage for the demon fight from the hymns and soma libations 
of his worshippers, both of which are supposed to flow iuto him." 
As compared with all the divergent guesses, for some of which 
Father Sayana is directly responsible, it seems scarcely possible to 
question this natural, grammatical interpretation of dMne. The 
word for “ oblation,” implied in the elliptic dMne is, most likely, 
dhdrd, which figures frequently by the side of dMnd. 

If any scholar should think the elliptic dual dMne rather unex- 
pected, I would remind him of the solitary sahdlau in EV 10. 14. 10, 
which I had long ago interpreted as an elliptic dual = to the ordi- 
nary singulars sahala and sydma (sydva), which do not occur in 
the EV at all, yet are the old established names of the two dogs 
of Yama; see my Cerberus, TM Dog of Hades (Chicago, 1905), 
pp. 31 ff.® A single time, this interesting speech habit of the Veda 
finds here its opportunity, tho the ordinary analytic statement, 
sahala and sydma, would certainly have been clearer as well as 
more picturesque. 


c- S-’ ubhe dydva, “ both heaven and earth,” 9. 70. 2. 

^ In close parallel with the expression vi srjasva dMne in 1. 101. 10, 
which means, “ Take in song and libation.” 


•Of course iaMUu is to be translated “the speckled and the dark,” 
not, “ the two speckled the former is the Hindu tradition, including the 
Buddhist tradition clear down to Divvavadana, p. 9, 1. 20. See as an 
exampk House’s translation of Jataka 544 (p. 124 in Vol. VI of the 
Cambridge Translation). 
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Dravidian notes 

Kanara iaj, later baji, Tamil vaj, Tuln bdji, BraJnii bd, Kurukh 
bai (mouth). 

In Tamil and early Kanara a word may end in one of the vowel- 
like consonants. Modern Kanara adds i after j (consonant-i), and 
u after other sounds ; similar changes are found in spoken Tamil. 

Final s has become i in Tamil talai (head) corresponding to 
Dardic thds *tlaos <i*talos (JAOS 1926:46.177). Kanara 
has i'ai= Tamil Icai (hand), beside tale == Tamil talai j with the 
regular contraction of weak-strest ai to e. The word kai is now 
generally soimded Icei in Kanara; KitteFs dictionary writes it as 
hej, showing that the difference between i and j is not very great. 
From the pronunciation of Tamil cejdu (having done) as geidi 
{Maitre phonetique 1913: 28.121), it appears that the j of vdj 
may be the same as the i of kai. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume * 100 $ as the basis of vdj and its formal equivalents. 

In spoken southern Dravidian a v is commonly prehxt to the 
isolated form of a word beginning, as written, with an o-sound. 
KitteFs dictionary tells us that Kanara often changes initial 0 and 
d to vOj vdj or even to va, vd. Telugu has vaka as a variant of oka 
(one) ; Gdndi var (alone) is evidently the same word as Kanara 
oruj Tamil oru (one). If the tendency to alter initial o-sounds 
existed in preliterarj^ Dravidian, the word *wds may have come 
from Aryan *ds (= Latin ds, Sanskrit ds) . The native word was 
*znoro. 

Telugu ndrUj Gondi *sor, Brahui *ddr, Malto toro, Kui sudd 
(mouth). 

Among the derivatives of *znorOj a lost Brahui *ddr seems to be 
implied by Dardic ddr (JAOS 1926:46.177); Gondi keeps the 
corresponding word-form in the compound mus-sdr (nose). 

The sound-system of Dravidian agrees with Indoeuropean in 
possessing short e and short 0 . But in southern Dravidian and in 
some of the northern tongues these sounds have disappeared from 
non-initial syllables, tho a new weak e has been widely develop! 
from ai; thus the 0 of *talos changed to in Kui tlau, to o in 
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Gondi and sonthem *talas. This indicates that the position of 
main stress at the beginning of a word, as it is in Kanara and 
Tamil, is an ancient feature of Dravidian. Stress-displacement is 
implied by the vowels of Gondi hurra ( calf )= Tamil handru; 
malol (hare)= Kanara molam; miar (daughter)= Brahui masir, 
Kanara magal ( < *mawal < *masil) ; and by those of Kui 
mrdu < *mirdu < *m,idru = Gondi miar. 

From Kui luhd (iron) with u for Aryan o, and sird corre- 
sponding to BrMiui dir, southern nlr, niru (water), we should 
expect *surd as the Kui derivative of *znoro. The ending of suda 
implies external influence. Beside tomod (mouth) in one of the 
Kolarian tongues, we find to in another {Linguistic Survey of India 
4. 247), showing that tomod is a compound; the order of the ele- 
ments is reverst in Malay mulut (mouth), in accord with the form 
of Malay teliya (ear)= Kolarian lintir, and lima (five)= Kolarian 
manlei, molloi, moloi. If *moda or *muda was an older form of 
-mod, its influence would explain perfectly the ending of Kui suda. 
In any case the d of -mod accounts for the Kui d. 

Kanara tuti, Tamil tudi, Tulu dudi (lip) ; G6ndi tuddi (mouth). 

From G6ndi alli = Kanara Hi, Tamil eli (rat), and tald with 
the variant talla— Tamil talai, Telugu tala (head), it seems clear 
that tuddi is a formal equivalent of Tamil tudi : stress-displacement 
explains the long vowel and the doubled consonant. The basic form 
apparently had a medial t, which was kept or restored in Kanara 
under the influence of the initial consonant. From the evidence 
for Gondi *s6r, we may assume that the sense of tuddi is an altera- 
tion of ‘ lip.’ There is nothing to justify Bloch’s idea of separating 
tuddi from tuti {Bulletin de la Societe de linguistique 1924:35. 
18). The Dravidian words may represent the source of Singhalese 
tol (lip), for which Geiger assumes an unexplained basis *tuda 
{Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen § 75 ), 

Washington, D. C. BOWIN’ H. TuTTLE. 


On the Vocalization of the Ideogram SES-AB^^-MA 

Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideo^am for the city of Ur is regularly written SES-AB“ with 
or without -MA — a writing which occurs hundreds of times — ^the 
syllabary gives the writing as SES-UNU“ (CT, XI, 49, 30). This 
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writing is also found in texts as old as the Larsa dynasty (cf. 
Poebel, UMBS, V, no. 2, cols, i and ii; no. 34, cols, iii and xix). 
The writing SES-AB*^ was therefore obtained by omitting the 
three double wedges from the midst of tJNU. Doubtless the pro- 
nunciation was not changed. The MA is clearly a phonetic com- 
plement. DNU, then, became UhT, and afterward UM. SES has 
also the value URU (S'’, V, 12) . Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram 
was read URD-DM’^-MA. The ideogram was thus a Sumerian 
phonetic spelling of the name of the city of Dr. These facts give 
a new phonetic value to the sign ESU. Along with the values el 
and ab, we now have wm.’- 

George A. Baetojt. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Identification of Sign No. 572 of Barton’s Babylonian Writing 

This sign, CMl. occurs three times in inscriptions of Ur- 
Nina, usually preceded by the signj^. When making the book 
on the Babylonian Writing, I had taken the for “ water ” and 
had tentatively identified this sign with KA, “gate,” supposing 
the water to represent in these passages “ canal,” because the com- 
bination is twice followed by mu^dun, a verb which is equivalent 
to the Semitic haru, “ dig,” and which is employed by other kings 
of Lagash to express the digging of canals. Deimel had since 
conjectured that the sign pictured a female body plus clothes,' 
and that a later form of it occurs in a text of the Dr djuiasty 
published by Clay.® 

In re-reading the early royal inscriptions during the present 
academic year, I have been convinced of the correctness of Deimel’s 
identification of the form, and have, I think, been able to determine 
that it represented a female statue of a goddess or queen, and was 
probably pronounced alan, and that just as TDR — Mru, “ dig,” is 

' After this note left my hands I noticed that the reading proposed 
above was adopted by Radau in 1900. See his Early Ba,hylonian Bistory, 
415 and passim. 

' Eiste der arehaisahen KeUschriftseichen von Fara no. 175 and Orien- 
talia, no. 14 p. 47 . 

’ YBC, no. 12, iii, 13. 
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used for carving a statue, so DUN" = Tmtu refers in these passages 
to carving a statue. Thus in Dec. XXXVI, no. 3 in the first three 
columns we read: ^ninorW lugal sir-pur-la dumu gu-ni-du dumu 
gur-sar e-^nina mu-ru ^nina miu-tu{r) Oi-alan murdun ^nina alan 
a-mu-nisag-na es-ir mu-tu(r); i. e. “TJr-Xma, king of Lagash, son 
of Gunidu, son of Gurshar, the temple of Xina built, the goddess 
Xina he caused to enter in. A statue he carved. The goddess 
Xina, the statue, at the beginning of the year into the house he 
caused to enter.” In an unpublished tablet of Ur-Xina, of which 
Thureau-Dangin kindly sent me a squeeze some years ago, the sign 
occurs as the statue of a goddess, where it is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the carving of a gal-us, “ giant man,” as the statue of 
a god. 

Geoege a. Baeton’. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


A Stone Group of Amset and Eapi 

The accompanying cut represents a miique group of two of the 
sons of Horus or Osins, Amset and Hapi. The stone is in the 
possession of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
University of California. Made of black diorite, it measures 
485 mm in height and 340 mm in width. Amset, as usual, is repre- 
sented in the likeness of a man, while Hapi bears the head of a 
pavian. 

The inscription on top of the base reads : 

' May they watch over the fourth prophet of Amon, Mont-em-hetj 
who may shine like Re‘/ 

Concerning the representation of lizards and serpents in the hands 
of Amset and Hapi I searched in vain among published material. 
Professor G. Boeder of Hildesheim, however, called my attention 
to such representations on the interior coffin of Berlin 11983 (comp. 
Aegyptische Inschriften des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1934, 
Band 3, pages 385-387). It contains representations of demons, 
among them on the inner bottom: 

(1) An enthroned god (mummy-body) with the head of a pa- 
vian, who holds a winding serpent in his hand. In the 




A Stunk CRorr of Ani'-kt anh Hait. 
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confused inscription above him appears the name Amset; 
the inscriptions and the hieroglyphs, however, are so cor- 
rupted and disarranged that not much value attaches to 
them. 

(2) Opposite Amset is another god (mummy-body) with human 
head, holdiug a lizard in front of him. 

On the interior cofiBn walls the four gods Amset, Hapi, Qebeh- 
senuf and Duamutef are once more represented. Three of them 
hold the scourge in their hands (mummy-body), but the pavian- 
headed god holds a lizard. 

H. F. Lutz. 

University of California. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Israel and Babylon. By W. Lansdeil Wabdlb, M. A., D. D., 
Tutor in Hartley College, Manchester; sometime Scholar of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. New York and 
Chicago ; FLEMiifG H. Eevell, 1925. Pp. xvi -}- 344. Price 
$3.75. 

This is a sane and fresh discussion of the relations of Israel and 
Babylon, and the possible indebtedness of the former to the latter. 
The substance of the work formed the twenty-fifth Hartley Lecture. 
We may be grateful to the foundation of this lectureship for calling 
into being such a weU-balanced book. The author discusses briefly 
the inter-relations of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia, IsraeFs 
ancestors, outlines the main features of Babylonian religion, dis- 
cusses the origins of Hebrew monotheism (rightly concluding that 
it was derived neither from Egj'pt nor from Babylonia), then he 
discusses the Creation stories. Paradise and the Pali, the Ante- 
deluvians, the Deluge, the Sabbath and Yahweh, legislation, and 
Pan-Babylonianism and Clay’s Amurru theory. On the whole Dr. 
Wardle’s conclusions are those which weU-balanced scholarship 
would accept. He rightly and positively rejects the pan-Babylonian 
theory ; the one defect of his book is that he does not as positively 
reject the Amurru theory. True, he has too much scholarly feeling 
to accept aU the arguments by which the Amorite origin of the 
Creation story has been maintained (pp. 146-150), but stiU he 
feels that, though the Amurru-theory has not been demonstrated 
“ in some such direction as this the true solution of the problem is 
to be sought” (p. 330). The reviewer has no desire to repeat the 
demonstration of the unhistorical character of the Amurru theory 
already published in the pages of this Joxjenal. The Amurru 
theory, in the form in which it has been advocated, has no more 
foundation than the Pan-Babylonian theory. Meantime the de- 
cipherment of the Mitamuan and Hittite inscriptions and the 
discoveries of Dr. Chiera at Eirkuk are introducing us to an 
undreamed-of factor in the problem — ^the Hurri — ^the people of 
Harran — a fuUer knowledge of whom promises to show that they 
had a profound influence in Palestine and Israel. 
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Oxford Edition of Cuneiform Inscriptions. Edited under the 
direction of S. Langdost, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford : 
Vol. I, The S. Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum: Sumerian and Semitic Religious and Historical 
Texts; pp. iv -|- 60 + 45 plates. Vol. II, Historical Inscrip- 
tions, containing principally the Chronological Prism, W-B, 
pp. iv -|- 36 + 7 plates. Oxford : Ukiteesity Press, 

1923. 

Oxford University is to be congratulated upon the inception of 
this important series of cimeiform texts under the energetic editor- 
ship of Professor Langdon, and the world of scholarship is likewise 
to be congratulated upon the publication of so much important 
material. Volume I contains twenty-two texts, partly historical 
and partly religious. The historical texts range in time from an 
inscription of the wife of Eim-Sin to an inscription of Hammurabi, 
a brick stamp of Sbulmanu-asharidu son of Ashurnasirpal, a barrel 
cylinder of Habonidus and include a clay cone of Samsuiluna, a 
brick stamp of Ashurbanipal, an inscribed brick of Ashuretililani, 
and one of Nebuchadnezzar. The religious texts include a hymn 
from Eridu, a legend from Erech, a composition dedicated to the 
god Sin, a hymn to Nidaba, hymns to the deified Babylonian rulers, 
Dxmgi and Enlilbani, as well as an incantation. There is in addi- 
tion an important liturgy of the pre-historic city of Kesh. 

Volume II contains but four texts, but they are important ones. 
The first is a List of Babylonian ante-diluvian and historical kings 
down to the dynasty of Isin. It is inscribed on a four-sided clay 
prism, two columns being written on each side. The text is a 
parallel to the similar list from Nippur published by Poebel, though 
it presents many variations. It fills many gaps left by the frag- 
mentary condition of the Nippur tablet, and contains the names of 
the ante-dduvian kings, which had been broken away from PoebeFs 
text. This text alone is worth the volmne. Another text, somewhat 
defaced, contains the Babylonian kings before the flood; another, a 
fragment of a chronicle of the events in each year of the reign of 
Hammurabi ; and the last is a well preserved text of Sin-iddinam. 
Each volume has an introduction and contains transliterations and 
translations of the most important texts. 

The work exhibits Professor Langdon’s wide knowledge, but his 
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proofs were not carefully read. For example, to mention but two 
of the instances noted, in Vol. I, p. 31, 1. 30 the name of Ehn-Sin 
is transliterated ^Rv-im-^Zu-en, whereas the original, pi. 17, shows 
the regular form '^Ri-im-^En-zu. In the very next line of the same 
text we find dun-gis-tug ^En-lU-la, translated "the valiant, who 
obeys Enlil,” whereas instead of ^En-lil-ld the cuneiform has ^En-zu. 
It is necessary to control the transliterations by the originals. Due 
doubtless to the same careless proof-reading is the fact that the 
plates of Vol. I bear Arabic numerals and those of Vol. II, Eoman 
numerals. 


A Sumerian Reading Booh. By C. J. Gadd, M. A., Assistant in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, the 
British Museum. Oxford; at the Claeendon Peess, 1934. 
Pp. viii -f 198. Price $3. 

Mr. Gadd merits the gratitude of English-speaking scholars for 
the preparation of this admirable book for beginners in Sumerian. 
He modestly calls it a " Eeadtng-book,” but it is really a complete 
beginning book in Sumerian, containing a sign-list, brief outline of 
the grammar, admirably selected extracts for reading, given both in 
the original cuneiform and in transliteration, and a vocabulary. 
The work is well and carefully done and is well arranged. Some 
points in Sumerian grammar are still debatable, and, while Gadd 
has followed the authorities most in vogue now, one may sometimes 
differ from him. nevertheless the book is one to be heartily 
recommended. 


The Fall of Nineveh, the newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle. 
No. 21fi01, in the British Museum, edited tvith Translation, 
Notes, etc. By C. J. Gadd, M. A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
Oxford : Un^iveesitt Peess, 1933. Pp. x -f 43, sis plates. 
Price 4 shiUings. 

The Fall of Nineveh. By C. J. Gadd. Eeprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academv, Vol. XI. Oxford : TJnivee- 
siTY Peess, 1933. Pp. 6. Price 35 cts. 
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The chronicle published by Mr. Gadd filled an important gap 
in our knowledge of the fall of the Assyrian empire. Before its 
publication we had been compelled to rely mainly on the con- 
flicting statements of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the date of 
N’ineveh’s actual fall was a matter of inference. This Chronicle, 
which is well edited by Mr. Gadd in the first of the two works 
listed, and the significance of which is briefly discussed in the 
second of them, supplies many important details and puts some 
things in quite unexpected perspective. It confirms the Greek 
tradition that the Medes had a hand in the overthrow of Assyria, 
and, being written by a Babylonian, does not, perhaps, give them 
full credit for their part in it. It shows us the steps which led 
up to the destruction of Nineveh in 612 b. c., but reveals the fact 
that four years before that the Assyrian king had fled to Harran, 
which he fortified, and that there he held out for two years after 
that. Since the publication of this chronicle three years ago, 
scholars have shown their deep appreciation of Gadd’s contribution 
to our knowledge by their eager discussion of the new material 
here presented. 


Ninive und Babylon. Von Prof. Dr. C. Bezold. Vierte Auflags 
bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. C. Fbank. Mit 160 Abbildungen, 
danmter 6 mehrfarbigen Tafeln, Bielefeld und Leipzig: 
Yerlag von Velhagex & Klasixg, 1926. Pp. vi -|- 180. 

The value of Professor Bezold’s Ninive und Babylon, which 
forms one of the series of “ Monographien zur Weltgeschichte ” is 
shown by the fact that it has now reached a fourth edition. This 
edition, prepared by the competent hands of Professor Frank, is 
thoroughly up to date and puts the work in a form to continue 
its useful service. Dr. Frank portrays the recently excavated 
ziggurat at Ur and the copper friezes from Tell-Obeid. The book 
is weU printed and the illustrations are well chosen and well 
executed. 
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Babylonian Life and History. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A., 
Litt. D. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Eevell Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. yyii 296. Price $3.75. 

In 1883 Dr. Budge published a hook under the above title in the 
series of “By-Paths of Bible Knowledge”; many reprints of this 
edition were made as the book had a long and continuous sale. 
In the stress of the war the lead plates on which it had been 
stereotyped were requisitioned by the British government and 
melted up for bullets. When asked to revise the old work to be 
reprinted. Dr. Budge found that so much new material had come 
to light in the more than forty years that had elapsed since the 
first publication, that it was necessary to entirely rewrite the book : 
the volume under consideration is the result. It contains accounts, 
written in Dr. Budge’s well-known readable style, of the country 
and its rivers, a sketch of Babylonian chronology and history, an 
accoimt of the Babylonian stories of the Creation and Flood, a 
sketch of Babylonian religious beliefs, of the Code of Hammurabi, 
of the Babylonian religious and magical literature, of the relation 
of the king of Babylon to his people, of Babylonian writing and 
learning, and closes with an account of the recent excavations by 
Thompson, Hall, and Woolley at Eridu and Hr, and of Mackay 
at Kish. As always in his books. Dr. Budge mingles with his 
descriptions liberal sprinklings of the script of the country about 
which he is speaking, so that the reader is given something of a 
feeling for the originals to which he is being introduced. The 
work contains thirty-two excellent illustrations. It will, we trust, 
be read by many. 

University of Pennsylvania, GeOEGE A. BabTON. 


The Phonetics of Arabic. A Phonetic Inquiry and Practical Man- 
ual for the Pronunciation of Classical Arabic and of one Col- 
loquial (the Egyptian). By W. H. T. Gaxednee. Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 

Canon Gairdner is well fitted by his scholarship, his musical 
trainmg, and his long residence in Cairo, to perform this task. His 
critical phonetic observation extends over the last fifteen years or 
more, during which he has mastered the method of the modem- 
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language phoneticians and successfully applied it to Arabic. On 
the other hand, residence in Cairo, with only occasional visits to 
England, have deprived him of a full acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of phonetics ; and his contacts appear to have been rather with 
the school which does not emphasize laboratory work. It may be 
said at once, however, that this book is the only attempt of the 
kind, and a very successful one, both as a scientific treatise and a 
school text-book. It ought to have a wide circulation among ori- 
entalists and philologists, as well as among practical people with 
interests in Arab lands. 

It is unfortunate that the symbol / is employed for g through- 
out the book (pp. 14, 24). It signifies properly the true palatal 
which “ sometimes soimds to the ear like dy, sometimes like gy ” 
(p. 23), and which is heard only in “Upper Egypt and the Su- 
dan” (p. 12). The correct symbol for g is given on p. 23, line 7 
from below: d with a long z, representing the first sound in Eng- 
lish jam. It has been suggested before, somewhere, that all the 
values of g arose from /; but the extreme rarity of the change / 
to g (personally I know of no instance), and the great frequency 
of the opposite, would argue against such an assumption, even if 
we did not have g in Hebrew and other older Semitic languages. 
The g of Cairene Arabic remains, I think, a primitive feature from 
some comer of Arabia; and certainly it is not (as some think) the 
result of Boheiric Coptic. 

On p. 12 the z-pronunciation of b is said to be heard “ only in 
the colloquials,” but on p. 21 “even in speaking classical.” The 
latter is trae. 

If the pressure-articulation (Uox, 1914, pp. 82 ff. ; Zeitschrifi f ur 
Pingeborenensprachen, Vol. xi, pp. 81 £f.) had been described once 
for all, it would have been easy to explain ^ and ^ (pressure- 
whisper and pressure-tone), and then all the “emphatics,” which 
are only ordinary sounds accompanied by, and regularly distorted 
by, the pressure-articulation in its last stage : a raising of the 
tongue which velarizes and alveolarizes the sound, and which gives 
the subjective feeling of “ emphasis.” The writer very nearly 
comes to this on p. 20. The central figure opposite p. 17 clearly 
shows the muscular tension attending The lateral (p. 20, 
note 4) of Arab tradition I caimot imagine. If it is not a fiction. 
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it must be some peculiar development of the older pressure-articu- 
lation which Meinhof (Zoc. dt.) has shown to have existed in old 
Hebrew. The z-ray photographs used by Vox {loc. cit.) show that 
^ (and probably are made by elevation of the larynx and 
constriction of the pharynx (swallowing motion), and not by “the 
false vocal chords ” (p. 27). This sound is regularly made when 
blowing upon the hands in cold weather, and may be so taught 
(p.27). 

On p. 12 the velarized I is said to occur “ only (normally) in the 
name for ‘God’”; but on p. 19 it is correctly said to occur fre- 
quently “ in words where Z is influenced by neighboring velarized 
consonants.” I doubt that either Z is anything but the natural 
lateral, related to one or the other of the Z-articulations. The 
unvoicing of Z (p. 19) and r (p. 22) must not be carried so far as 
in French, nor the unvoicing of 6 so far as in German, Turkish, or 
Armenian. 

True, the ^ must be pronormced without any “ scrape ” or 
actual vibration of the uvula (p. 26), but so also its voiceless coun- 
terpart, for the reason that neither is far enough back for that. 
Both are velar, not uvular. 

The h has long been identified with the groan; and, if this is 
right, it is made with the cartilage glottis, not with “a larger 
quantity of air than is necessary for voice only” (p. 29). 

The chapters on the influence of consonants on vowels (Ch. vii) 
and upon each other (Ch. viii) are unique and valuable. 

Absence of traditional rules for accenting classical Arabic, as 
well as the modem practice of Coran reading, point to an ancient 
system in which quantity alone was important, at least in recita- 
tion, and in which accent (pitch and stress) were freely at the dis- 
position of taste and emotion, as is the case to some extent in 
French. 

P. 21, line 4 from below: read are. 

W. H. WOEBBLL. 

University Library, 

Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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Eitab Ehipit dt-Sham. By Muhammad Kubd-'Ali. Damascus, 
1925. 3 Vols. Pp. 309, 317, 271. 

This is imdoubtedly the most notable piece of work produced by 
the Arabic press of Syria in the course of last year. The author, 
who is the president of the Arab Academy in Damascus and an 
ex-minister of education in the post-war Syrian government, spent 
twenty-five years, as he tells us in the introduction (vol. I: 10), 
collecting his material, and visited Europe three times (1:6) ran- 
sacking its manuscript collections and libraries. 

In the composition of his work, Mr. Kurd-‘Ali has consciously 
followed the example of al-MaJjrizi (died 1442 a. d.) in his Ehitat, 
and tried to produce a history of that country where perhaps more 
history has been made than in any other country of equal size but 
which has remained until the present time without a written con- 
secutive history — Syria. What he turned out was more a piece- 
meal compilation of historical data from varying, and sometimes 
contradictory, sources: thus making accessible to the Arabic read- 
ing public material which is not always ready at hand. 

Volume I begins with a list of 695 authorities, one hundred of 
which are European, from which the author drew his facts. The 
list is neither alphabetically arranged nor critically chosen. The 
fantastic Wakidi’s Futuh alShdm (which is in reality a pseudo- 
Wakidi) stands not far from the highly judicious Baladhuri’s 
Futuh al-Buldan, and the tmcritical Sedillot’s Eistoire generate 
des Ardbes stands side by side with the scholarly contributions of 
Pere Lammens. Michaud’s antiquated works on the Crusades are 
listed before the scientific works of Berchem. For the monu- 
mental works of Wellhausen in German and Caetani in Italian, 
one would search in vain in this long list. 

The first volume takes up the racial origins of the people of 
Syria, the languages they spoke at different periods, the history of 
the country in pre-Islamic times, the Arab conquest, the Umayyad 
period, the Abbasid and the Fatimite rule, and the first Crusade. 
In some cases the authorities are quoted verbatim without reference 
to volume and page (1: 63, 66, 95), and in others the sources are 
paraphrased (I: 65, 74, 75). It is clear from this volume that the 
bias of the author is all on the side of the Arabs. Writing as he 
did in the ancient capital of the Dmayyads while seething with 
3 
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revoliitionary spirit against French rule, he tries at the end of 
certain chapters (I: 84, 86, 131) to preach nationalistic sermons. 
His enthusiasm for the Arab rule makes him paint the Eoman 
period in Syria (I: 101-102) in darker colors than the facts war- 
rant, and makes him plant the Tlmayyad banner in Pekin (1 : 161) ! 

Volume II begins with the Nuri Dynasty in Syria and ends with 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a. h. It covers the cru- 
sading and Mamluk periods together with the first three centuries 
of the Ottoman rale. It is clear that the author has no Turkish 
sympathies. His knowledge of the Turkish sources serves him well 
in this period. On the controversial question of the transference 
of the caliphate from the last Abbasid claimant to the Ottoman 
Selim, or to his son Suleiman, he is, however, silent. 

In the third volume which deals with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, Mr. Kurd-‘Ali makes his real contribution. Here 
he is not only a chronicler, a compiler, but a historian. His mate- 
rial is well digested and lucidly reproduced. His ability to handle 
Turkish sources, his relations with the governors of Damascus, the 
part he himself played during the war and in the Feisal regime 
all come to illuminate many important episodes. Here he pre- 
serves many of the oral traditions and local points of view (HI: 
139, 149, 167, 177). Although in some places he is not critical 
as when he writes (III: 185), “It is said that President Wilson 
had in mind giving the mandate over Syria to the Argentine Ee- 
public and over Palestine to Portugal,” yet on the whole this 
volume is well documented and supplied with the author’s own 
ideas and interpretations which undoubtedly represent the view- 
point of the moderate Muslim intelligentsia of Syria. 

Mr. Kurd-‘^Ali promises three more volumes dealing especially 
with the social and civic life of the country, and we hope that they 
will be supplied with complete indices, maps and illustrations 
which the first three volumes lack. The volumes will undoubtedly 
be printed in the same beautiful type and form as the preceding 
three which are modelled after the Journal of the Arab Academy. 

_ Philip K. Hitti. 

Princeton University. 
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Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 13.) Calcutta: Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
1926. Pp. 38 + 36 + 5. As. 12. 

Payne ( C. H. ) . Scenes and Characters from Indian History, as described 
in the works of some Old Masters. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. Pp. x + 251. $2.00. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
December 22nd to 24th, 1924. Madras: Law Printing House, 1925. Pp- 
Ixxii + 745. ® 

Rescher, 0. Orientalistische Miszellen. Konstantinopel : 1925. 

Ricard, P. Art de la reliure et de la dorure. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 

1925. 

Richmond, Ernest Tatham. The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 

Sadhanamala. \olume I, edited by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series, No. 26.) Baroda: Central Library, 1925. Pp- 
xxiv + 342. Rs. 5. ^ 

Schoy, Carl. Abhandlung des Schaichs ibn ‘Ali Al-Hasan ibn Al-Hasan 
ibn Al-Haitham: iiber die Natur der Spuren (Flecken), die man auf der 
Oberflache des Mondes sieht. Hannover: Orient-Buchhandlung Heinz 
Lafaire, 1925. 

Seymour, St. John D. Tales of King Solomon. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1924. 

Shrigondekar (G. K.) and Siromani (K. S. R. S.). A Descriptive Cata- 
lo^e of Manuscripts in the Central Library Baroda. Volume I: Vedic. 
(Gaekwads Oriental Series, No. 27.) Baroda: Central Library, 1925. 
Pp. XXIX + 362. Rs. 6. 

. Songs of a Sikh. Translated into English 

iQo. Singh, with a foreword by Ernest Rhys. New York: Dutton, 
1924. Pp. XU + 104. $2.00. 


’^ater Lily of the Sungari Lakes. Harbin: 
Manchuria Research Society, 1925. ° 

’• ®*^’^^wurdigkeit von Herodots Bericht fiber 

HeiMberg, C.rt Wi.t.r. 
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St«venson, Wm. B. Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 

Tag eddin Es-Subki’s Mu’id en-ni’am wa muhid en-niqam. (fiber die 
moralischen Pflichten der verschiedenen islamischen Bevolkerungsklassen) . 
Konstantinopel : 1925. 

Tallgren, A. J. Los Nombres Arabes de las Estrellas y la Tran.scripcion 
Alfonsina. Madrid: 1925. 

Thompson, E.. Campbell. Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in 
the British Museum. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1923. 

Tremajme, Arch. Records from Erech; Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
(539-521 B. c.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. 

Tschudi, Rudolf. Das Chalifat. Tubingen: Verlag von .J. C. B. Mohr, 
1926. 

Wali, Maulavi Abdul. Life and Work of Jawad Sabat, an .Arab Traveller, 
Writer and Apologist. Calcutta and Simla: Thacker. Spink & Co., 1925. 

Weiss, Adolph, ilose Ben Maimon Fiihrer der Unschlussigen. Volumes 
2 and 3. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1924. 

Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen. Band XVI, Heft 1/2. Berlin: 
Verlag von Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen) A.-G., 1926. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee, by unanimous vote, has elected the following 
to corporate membership in the Society: 


Prof. S. M. Zamin Ali 
Mr. C. C. Berg 
Dr. Sheldon H. Blank 
Prof. Charles S. Braden 
Mr. Roger S. Greene 
Prof. Clarence H. Hamilton 
Rev. Dr. John Hedley 
Prof. E. K. Higdon 
Prof. Masumi Hino 
Prof. Mohammad Iqbal 
Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer 
Prof. I. W. Johory 
Prof. Robert J. Kellogg 
Prof. Fida Ali Khan 
Prof. M. Haimidullah Khan 
Dr. Bimala Charan Law 
Mr. Albert J. Leon 
Prof. Benjamin March 
Rev. Dr. Yohan Masdh 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 


Mr. Umesha Mishra 
Prof. Arjuna NStha 
Mr. William M. Randall 
Prof. Lemuel Sadoc 
Prof. Kokileswar Sastri 
Prof. Albert J. Saunders 
Hon. Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 
Shahabuddin 
Prof. Sri Ram Sharma 
Prof. B. K. Goswami Shastri 
Prof. S. Mohamad Sibtain 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Thatcher 
Rev. M. T. Titus 
Mr. J. A. V. Turck 
Prof. A. C. Vidhyabhusan 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Wiley 
Rev. Ross Wilson 
Prof. A. S. Woodbume 
Mr. E. C. Worman 


The President has appointed the following to serve as a Committee of 
Cooperation with the Editor of the Dictionary of American Biography: 
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Professors A. V. Williains Jackson, H. Preserved Smith, Frederick W. 
Williams, and the Corresponding Secretary, who has kindly consented to 
act as secretary of the Committee. The Committee solicits information 
and suggestions on American Orientalists whose names should be included 
in the Dictionary. 

The Society regrets to announce the death of one of its Directors, Pro- 
fessor Paul Haijpt, of the Johns Hopkins University, which occurred on 
December 15, 1926. The President and Professor Frattk K. Blake repre- 
sented the Society at the funeral on December 17. A full appreciation of 
the scientific work of the deceased will appear in the next number of the 
JOTJEKAL. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The American Council of Learned Societies has been enabled, through 
an annual subvention of $5,000 to offer in 1926, 1927 and 1928 a limited 
number of small grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying 
on definite projects of research in the humanistic and social sciences 
(philosophy, philology and literature, linguistics, art and archaeology, 
history, economics, political science, sociology, and related fields). 

Only modest sums can be awarded to applicants whose requests are 
approved, and the maximiun amoimt of any single grant cannot exceed 
$300. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. 

Applications should be addressed to Professor Guy Stanton Ford, Chair- 
man, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, and should reach him 
not later than January 31. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

The American German Student Exchange, Inc., announces that a limited 
number of fellowships for study in Germany will be awarded to American 
students for the year 1927-28. 

For application blanks, and full information, address: Carl J. Friedrich, 
American German Student Exchange, Inc., Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Application blanks, properly filled out and accompanied by all required 
credentials, must be in the hands of the Exchange by February 15, 1927. 

YALE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Sterling FeUowships for Research in the Humanistic Studies and the 
Natural Sciences. 

Applications for these Fellowships should be addressed to the Dean of 
the Graduate School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on 
blanks which may be obtained from him. AppUcations must be submitted 
by March 1. 



PEOCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

American flDriental ^ocietp 

AT THE MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1926 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-eighth meeting, irere held in Philadelphia at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Dropsie College, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of Easter Week, April 7, 8, 9, 1926. 

The following members were present at one or more sessions; 


Abbott 

Epler 

Miner 

Adler 

Poerster 

Montgomery 

Archer 

Gehman 

Morgenstem 

Barret 

Gellot 

Newbold 

Barton 

Grant 

Newell 

Bates, Mrs. 

Grieve, Miss 

Ogden, C. J. 

Bender 

Haupt 

Ogden, Miss 

Benjamin 

flitti 

Olmstead 

Benze 

Hock 

Parulekhar 

Berry 

Husik 

Reich 

Bobrinskoy 

Hyde, W. W. 

Rowley 

Brav 

Jastrow, Mrs. 

Rudolph, Miss 

Briggs, G. W. 

Johnson, Miss 

Russell 

Brown, W. N. 

Jung, L. 

Sanders, F. K. 

Bull 

Kent 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Butin 

Keogh 

Schmidt 

Chapman 

Kraeling, C. H. 

Schoff 

Chiera 

Kraeling, E. G. H. 

Schwartz 

Clark 

Lea 

Scott, Mrs. 

DeLong 

Lhevinne 

Scott, R. J. 

Dembitz 

McClellan 

Skoss 

Donohugh, Mrs, 

Margolis, M. L. 

Speiser 

Duncan 

Martin 

Taylor, W. R. 

Edgerton, P. 

Martinovitch 

Torrey 

Elzas 

Matthews, I. G. 

Weitzel 

Ember 

Meek 

Zeitlin 

Enslin 

Mercer 

1 
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THE RRST SESSION 

At 11.07 a. m. on Wednesday, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the first session of the Society was called to order by President W. 
E. Clark. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Hew 
Haven in 1925 was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(JouBifAL 45. 339-364); there were no corrections and they were 
approved. 

Professor Montgomerj^, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented its report in the form of a printed pro- 
gramme. The succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Thursday morning at 9.30 a. m., Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Friday morning at 9.30 a. m. and Friday 
afternoon at 2 p. m. It was announced that the University of 
Pennsylvania invited the members to luncheon at Houston Hall 
on Wednesday at one o’clock; that the Dropsie College invited 
them to luncheon at the college on Thursday at the same hour; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be at the Eitten- 
house Hotel on Thursday evening at half-past seven. 

Eepoet op the Coeeesponding Seceetaet 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 

The work of the Corresponding Secretary during the year now closing 
has been mainly of a routine nature, concerning which no special report 
is necessary. It is to be regretted that our relations with the learned socie- 
ties abroad have been altogether inactive lately, and it might be considered 
whether a Committee on Cooperation with Foreign Societies, such as we 
had some years ago, could not be reconstituted with advantage. This 
Society has been invited to send representatives to the Archaeological Con- 
gress in Palestine and Syria, which is about to assemble in Beirut, and 
word has been received from our members now in Palestine, Director 
Albright, Dean Bade, Professors Dougherty and Fisher, and President 
Kyle, that they will attend the Congress or some portion of it as our 
delegates. 

The contact of this Society with the other humanistic societies in this 
country has been closer, owing to the intermediation of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, for which Dr. Waldo G. Leland, untU recently 
Its Executive Secretary, has been largely responsible. Your Corresponding 
Secretary attended the second annual conference of the Secretaries of the 
constituent societies held in connection with the meeting of the CouncU. 
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The principal topics discussed were the endowment campaigns now being 
undertaken by several of the societies and the cooperation of the indi- 
vidual societies in the two chief projects sponsored by the Council, namely 
the Survey of Humanistic Research in America and the Dictionary of 
American Biography. A fuller report on the activities of the Council will 
be made by our delegates later in this meeting. 

A large portion of your Secretary’s correspondence has to do with the 
arrangements for the annual meeting, and be would take this occasion to 
mention the difiSculty of framing an evenly balanced program. The experi- 
ence of the last seven years has shown that, despite the formal resolution 
passed by the Society in 1919, few members will remain for three full 
days, and hence it becomes necessary to overload the schedule of the first 
two and in practice to abandon the sixth session. Neither of the proposed 
alternatives, however, the limitation of the number of papers or the division 
of the meeting into sections, has commended itself to the judgment of the 
Society. 

The corporate membership is now 543, a loss of 20 during the year. 
There were 45 members added by election, but 52 resigned or were dropped 
from the list, and 13 were removed from our number by death, as well as 
one honorary member. The names of those deceased are as follows: 

Sir Ramkeishna Gopal Bhandaekae, late professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Deccan College, Poona, had been an honorary member of the 
Society since 1887. Long recognized as the foremost native Sanskrit scholar 
of India, on both philological and historical lines, he will be especially 
remembered in the West by his work on “ Vaishnavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems,” in the Orundriss der indo-arischen. Philologie (1913), 
a theme in which his profound religious insight as well as his learning 
found expression. Died August 24, 1925, aged 88. 

Rev. Aisekt T. Clay, Ph. D., professor of Assyriology and Babylonian 
literature at Yale University, has already been fittingly commemorated 
in the pages of our Joubnal, so that it would be superfluous even to men- 
tion here his many contributions to scholarship. He was intimately con- 
nected with the work of this Society as Librarian for thirteen years (1911- 
1924), during eight of which (1915-1923) he was Treasurer as well. He 
held the oflSce of President during the year 1924-1925 and was a member 
of the Board of Directors at the time of his death. In every capacity he 
gave to the Society not only his devoted labor but also the stimulus of his 
energy and enthusiasm, the loss of which is indeed irremediable. Elected 
in 1907. Died September 14, 1925, aged 58. 

Chaeles F. Rest, Ph. D., since 1901 professor of Biblical literature at 
Yale University, was the author of numerous works on the Bible, especi- 
ally in its historical aspect. He was a leading figure in higher religious 
education, being the director of the National Council Schools of Religion 
and the editor of the Historical Series for Bible Students. Elected in 1890. 
Died May 2, 1925, aged 57. 
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Edwabd S. HoBSEi, Director of the Peabody Museum at Salem, Mass., 
since 1880, though primarily a scientist, was also a collector and student 
of Japanese ceramics, and held the position of keeper of Japanese pottery 
at the Boston Art Museum. He had spent three years in Japan (1877- 
1880) as professor of zoology at the Imperial University of Tokyo, and 
had written several hooks on life in Japan and China. Elected in 1894. 
Died December 20, 1925, aged 87. 

Rev. Jacob E. Weeben, of Abington, Mass., had been pastor successively 
of the New Church there and in Cambridge, as well as professor of sacred 
languages in the New Church Theological Seminary at Cambridge until 
his retirement in 1922. Elected in 1894. Died November 9, 1925, aged 82. 

Rev. Abraham Yohanhah, Ph. D., born in Persia of a priestly family 
of the Assyrian Church, was for many years connected with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, New York, and from 1894 until his death was lecturer 
in Oriental languages at Columbia University. A linguist of wide attain- 
ments and a scholar of deep learning, he assisted in the revision of the 
Bible in Syriac, and had compiled a Modern Syriac Dictionary, of which 
only the first instalment was published (1900). He was a regular at- 
tendant at our meetings and at the time of his death was President of the 
New York Oriental Club. Elected in 1894. Died November 9, 1925, 
aged 72. 

Mr. C habt . fs Daha Bubeaoe, of Boston, lawyer and capitalist, was con- 
nected with Oriental studies through his interest in Omar Khayyam. He 
was a founder and sometime president of the Omar Khayyam Club of 
America, and had brought out many publications concerning the Persian 
poet through the Rosemary Press, which he established. Elected in 1909. 
Died January 5, 1926, aged 68. 

Rev. KAUiriiAN-ir Kohlee, Ph.D., minister of Temple Beth-El, New 
York, from 1879 to 1903, and from that date to 1922 president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, was one of the leading scholars of 
Reformed Judaism in America and the author of many works on Jewish 
theology. He was an editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia, a member of the 
committee that prepared a new translation of the Bible, and one of the 
committee on the editing of the “ J ewish Classics ” series. Elected in 
1917. Died January 28, 1926, aged 82. 

Rev. Robert T. Riddle had been for seven years a member of the 
faculty of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., and was at the time of 
his death professor of fundamental moral theology. Elected in 1920. Died 
January 4, 1926, aged 38. 

Mrs. JoHS Kihg Vah Rehsselaeb, of New York City, was the author 
of works on genealogy and the social life of old New York, as well as on 
the history of playing cards. Through her interest in the latter subject 
she became a member of this Society in 1920. Died May 11, 1925. 
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Eev. Thomas Fbakcis CABTEat, Ph.D., for twelve years a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Nan-su-chow in An-hwei province, China, on 
his return to America in 1923 became assistant professor of Chinese at 
Columbia University. Before his untimely death he had just completed 
his doctoral thesis on “ The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread 
Westward.” Elected in 1923. Died August 6, 1925, aged 43. 

The Secretary has also to record the deaths of Miss Ethrt. Beees, of 
Chicago (elected in 1915), Miss Ethel E. WtaTNEx of Boston (elected in 
1921), and Mr. Halset A. Eeve of Palo Alto, Calif, (elected in 1923). 

Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

The following resolutions were adopted; 

Whereas, in the death of Albert Tobias Clay the American Oriental 
Society has been deprived of one who for many years was an active mem- 
ber and a faithful officer; and 

Whereas, he was one who was recognized as exemplifying in high degree 
those qualities which are the pillars of the Society; the spirit of inde- 
pendent research; an earnest and unselfish desire to cooperate with his 
fellows in advancing the interests of the organization; and a warm and 
simple friendliness which was potent in our common life; be it therefore 

Resolved; that the Society place on record its profound sense of the 
loss which it has sustained in his untimely death, and its wish to cherish 
his memory and continue his interrupted work; and be it further 

Resolved: that these Resolutions be entered in the minutes of the 
Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the Palestine 
Oriental Society transmitting resolutions passed following the 
death of Professor Clay. The Corresponding Secretary was re- 
quested to make suitable acknowledgment. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Abraham Yohannan 
and Thomas Francis Carter by Dr. Ogden. 

It was voted to send greetings to Professor Lanman, a member 
of the Society for fifty years, and to Professor Theodor Nbldeke, 
the oldest honorary member, who had recently celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday. 


Eepoet of the Teeasxjkeb 

The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee : 
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Receipts and Expenditdees for the Year endihg December 31, 1925. 


Receipts 

Balance Jan. 1, 1925 $2,267.82 

Annual dues, 1925 2,442.47 

Sales 1,050.21 

Income from Trustees of Nies Fund 

(for publication) 531.12 

Publication Fund 108.67 

Dividend (Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific Ry.) 120.00 

Interest : 

Yale University (interest on deposit) . . . 90.88 

Mortgage (Conn. Title Co.) 360.00 

U. S. Liberty Bonds 63.75 

Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co 50.00 

Virginia Ry. Co 50.00 

Authors’ reprints, corrections 94.10 

Refund (book reviews) 12.00 

$7,241.02 


Expenditures 

Publication $2,320.38 

Repayment to Edgerton of advance for Pan- 

chatantra 500.00 

Blake’s Tagalog Grammar, balance for 

printing 327.00 

Blake’s Tagalog Grammar, binding 136.00 

Honoraria : Edgerton 200.00 

Margolis 200.00 

Customs dues: 

Edgerton’s Panchatantra 150.00 

Blake’s Tagalog Grammar 95.95 

Encyclopedia of Islam subvention (2 years) 100.00 

Book reviews (gross) 88.75 

Contribution to American Council of 

Learned Societies (2 years) 61.50 

Mailing the Journal 119.61 

Index to the Journal 160.00 

Library: Binding 19910 

Back numbers of Journal 44.00 

I’ostage 300 

Corresponding Secretary’s expenses 148.28 

Editors’ expenses 22 24 

Treasurer’s assistant jOO 00 

Postage and clerical 53 59 

Membership Committee’s expenses 75.13 

Balance, Jan 1, 1926 2,136.59* 


• Includes sums received and set aside for 
and 1925, amounting to $1681.19. 


$7,241.02 

special publications in 1924 
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The following funds are held by the Society: 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3,000.00 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1,500.00 

William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 

Life Membership Fimd 3,350.00 

Publication Fund 78.50 


The interest from these funds is used for publication purposes. 

The foregoing funds are represented in the assets of the Society held 
by Yale University for the Treasurer of the Society. These assets were 
on Jan. 1, 1926, as follows : 


Cash $2,136.59 

Conn. Mortgage Co. mort 6,000.00 

Stock (Chicago, Bock Is. & Pacific Ey. ) — 20 shares. 

Bonds: U. S. Liberty Loan. . ■ 1,000.00 

Virginia Ry. Co 1,000.00 

Minneapolis GenT Electric Co.... 1,000.00 


Eepoet of the Auditing Committee 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found it correct, and that the foregoing statement 
IS in conformity therewith. We have compared the entries with the 
vouchers and the account book held for the Society by the Treasurer of 
Yale LTniversity, and have found all correct. 

Charles C. Toeeet, 

F. W. WiLLIAlIS, 

Auditors. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

Eepoet op the Lebkaeian 

The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, presented his report 
and upon motion it was accepted ; 

LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 

R. Accademia dei Lincei, Roma. Classe di scienze morale, storiche e filolo- 
giche. Rendiconti, serie 6, v. 1, fasc. 1-4. 1925. 

■American Oriental Society. Journal. 1849-1925. 58v. 

Asiatic society of Japan. Transactions. 2 ser., v. I. [1924] 

Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. The Indian Buddhist iconography. 1924. 
Bhandarkar oriental research institute, Poona. List of manuscripts col- 
lected for the government manuscript Ubrary. 1925. 
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Bhojadeva. Samarangananasutradhara. t. 1. 1924. (Gadcwad’s Ori- 

ental series, no. XXV.) 

Casanowicz, I. M. The dragon god (Dai-ja) in Idzumo, Japan. 1925. 
Castagn4, J. Les Basmatchis. 1925. 

Ceylon. Archaeological survey. Memoirs, v. 1. 1924. 

Chandra Chakraberty. An interpretation of ancient Hindu medicine. 

1923. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Bibliographies of Indian art. 1925. 

Daji, J. K. Parsi education. [192-?.] 

Dr. A. S. Bettelheim memorial fotindation. Verofifentlichungen, 2. [1925.] 
Dorpat. Universitet. Acta et commentationes. B. Humaniora. V. 

1924. 

Edgerton, F. The Bhagavad Gita. 1925. 

Harvard university. Associated Harvard clubs. Reports of officers and 
committees for presentation at the twenty-seventh annual meeting. 

1925. 

Hebrew university of Jerusalem. Institute of Jewish studies. Opening 
exercises and prospectus. 5685. 

Hultzsch, E., ed. Inscriptions of Asoka. 1925. (Corpus inscriptionum 
indicarum, v. 1.) 

Ibn ‘Abd al-^akam. History of the conquest of Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain, known as the Futuh Mi§r. 1922. 

India. Gazetteers. Burma. B. volumes. Census tables. Chin Hills, 
Karenni States, Northern Shan States. Pakokku Hill. [1925]. 4v. 
Indian historical quarterly, v. 1, no. 1. March, 1925. [1925.] 

Java — Institut. Programma voor het congres. 1924. 

Jerusalem. University. Dept, of Jewish studies. Bulletin, no. 2. [1925.] 
Kashmir. Archaeological survey. Memoirs, no. 1-2. 1924. 

Kroeber, A. L. Handbook of the Indians of California. 1925. (Smithso- 
nian institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 78.) 
Kuka, M. N. Wit, humour, and fancy of Persia. 1923. 

Lambert, E. Lexique hieroglyphique. 1925. 

Laufer, B. Ivory in China. 1925. (Field museum of natural history, 
Chicago. Anthropology leaflet, 21.) 

Linschoten vereeniging. 17 jaarverslag, 1924. Lijst der uitgaven. Naam- 
lijst der leden op 1 januari 1925. 

London institution. School of Oriental studies. Report of the governing 
body and statement of accounts for the year ending 31st July, 1925. 
Madras. Government oriental manuscripts library. Descriptive catalogue 
of the Telugu manuscripts by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 1921. 

Madras. Government oriental manuscripts library. Triennial catalogue 
of manuscripts collected during the triennium 1916-17 to 1918-19, by 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri. v. 3, pt. 2. Tamil. 1924. 

Mann, A. Marine diatoms of the Philippine Islands. 1925. 

Mark, J. Die Possessivsuffixe in den uralischen Sprachen. 1. HaUte. 
1925. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuram Toimituksia, 54.) 
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Mirzadeh Ishql. Rastakhiz. Tr. from Persian by Irach J. S. Taraporewala. 

1924. 

North Manchuria and the Chinese eastern railway. 1924. 

Oudheidkundige dienst in Nederlandsch-Indie. Publicaties. deel. I. 1925. 
Paris. Musde Guimet. Exposition de r^centes dScouvertes et de r^cents 
travaux archeologiques en Afghanistan et en Chine. 1925. 

Pavolini, P. E., tr. Aioryzmy indyjskie. 1925. 

Philippine Islands. Department of public instruction. Bureau of educa- 
tion. 25th annual report of the director of education. 1924. 1925. 

Pitha walla, M. Daily dips into the Avesta. 1924. 

Punjab. Board of economic inquiry. Rural section. Publication, 4-5. 
1925. 

Questionnaire for economic inquiries. 1924. 

Rea, G. B. The greatest civilizing force in Eastern Asia. 1924. 

Rocznik orjentalistyczny, wydaje Polskie towarzystwo orjentalistyczne. 
t. II. (1919-24). 1925. 

Saunders, K., ed. Lotuses of the Mahayana. [1924.] 

Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir vaterlandische Cultur. 92-96. Jahres-Bericht. 
1915-19. 

Schlesische Jahrbiicher fur Geistes- und Naturwissenschaften. Jahrgang 
1 - 11 ( 1 - 4 ). 1922-24. 

Scott, J. G. Burma. 1924. 

Societas orientalis fennica. Studia orientalia. I. Helsingforsiae, 1925. 
Srinagar. Sri Pratap Singh museum. Handbook of the archaeological 
and numismatic sections by Ram Chandra Kak. 1923. 

Stejneger, L. Chinese amphibians and reptiles in the U. S. national muse- 
um, 1925. 

Sushil Kumar De. Studies in the history of Sanskrit poetics. v. II. 

1925. 

Swaminatha Aivar, R. The Aryan afiinities of Dravidian pronouns. 
[1924?.] 

Vahid, A. A condensed dictionary, English-Turkish. 1924. 

IVaddell, L. A. Indo-Sumerian seals deciphered. 1925. 

Whitebread, Charles. The Indian medical exhibit of the division of medi- 
cine in the IT. S. National museum. 1925. 

V^oo, J. Le probleme constitutioimel chinois. 1925. (Bibliothfique de 
ITnstitut de droit compare de Lyon, fitudes et documents, t. 11.) 
Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 
biblischen Judentums. Neue Folge. 2. Bd., 1925, Hft. 1/2. 1925. 

The Librarian also stated that the catalogue of the Society’s 
Library, which had been prepared by Professors Clay and Torrey 
und others with the assistance of members of the staff of the Yale 
University Library, was now ready for publication and that its 
publication had been much desired by the late Professor Clay , 
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that an index of names, titles and subjects in the catalogue was also 
nearly ready, the work having been done in the Yale Library; 
that Professors Torrey, Hopkins and Asakawa had helped with 
linguistic difficulties; that the catalogue had been completed and 
the index made at the expense of the Yale Library which had 
also undertaken to read the proof of the work. He reminded the 
members present that the Society’s Library had been housed at 
Yale for seventy years and was now to remain there indefinitely. 
He added that the space it was to be assigned in the new Stirling 
Memorial Library at Yale was three times as large as formerly, 
the new library building being the largest at any university in the 
world, and that the oriental books of the Yale Library were to be 
placed in space adjoining that occupied by the Library of the 
Society. 

Eeport of the Editors of the Jouenai 

Professor Pra nk l in Edgerton, the senior Editor of the JoURHAii, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was ac- 
cepted : 

Since the last annual report of the Editors, Voltune 45 of the Journal 
has been completed by the issuance of Numbers 2-4, and Ntimber 1 of Vol- 
ume 46 has been issued, in March 1926. The same excellent printers 
continue to serve us faithfully and well. 

Copy is now on hand in sufficient quantity to fill more than Number 2 
of Volume 46. If the resources of the Society permitted, we could enlarge 
the JomivAL beyond its present limits of approximately 400 pages per 
year, and we could then print the contributions which come to us with less 
of the delay which is so annoying to authors. 

Ebakkijw Edgebton, 

Max L. Mabgoijcb, 

Editors. 

Report of the Executive Committee 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as printed in the Journal (45. 337 and 46. 96) ; 
upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 

Election of Members 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were duly 
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elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes six who 
were elected at a later session) : 


Rev. Dr. Robert C. Armstrong 
Mr. Frederick A. Baepler 
Rev. Dr. John J. Banninga 
Prof. Miner Searle Bates 
Rev. Dr. Charles D. Benjamin 
Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner 
Dean Oswald E. Brown 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 
Prof. K. de Codrington 
Rev. Bernard Cuneo 
Prof. John Pitt Deane 
Mr. Arthur A. Dembitz 
President Bayard Dodge 
Mrs. Agnes C. L. Donohugh 
Mr. Joseph Durst 
Rev. Dr. William C. Emhardt 
Mr. Stuart A. Epler 
Mr. Sidney I. Esterson 
Dr. Shammai Feldman 
Rabbi Wm. H. Fineshriber 
Rev. Dr. Fred Foerster 
Prof. Henry T. Fowler 
Rabbi Leon Fram 
Dr. Ralph Goldsmith 
Miss Jane F. Goodloe 
Mr. Jacob Grape 
Prof. Frank H. Hallock 
Prof. Raymond S. Haupert 
Rev. Willis E. Hogg 


Prof. Abraham Z. Idelsohn 
Rev. Frederick W. Johnson 
Mr. Louis L. Kaplan 
Mr. Charles F. Kelley 
Mr. John P. Kellogg 
Rev. Robert O. Kevin, Jr. 

Prof. Frank G. Lankard 
Mr. John F. Lewis 
Rev. Walter McCree 
Prof. Alexander Marx 
Rev. Silvano Matulich 
Mr. Toyozo W. Xakarai 
Prof. Abraham A. Neuman 
Mr. N. B. Parulekhar 
Mr. Hemendra K. Rakhit 
Rev. J. Merle Rife 
Prof. M. Rostovtzeff 
Prof. George Rowley 
Rev. Keith C. Seele 
Rev. Arthur R. Siebens 
Dr. Solomon L. Skoss 
Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr. 

Prof. Elbert D. Thomas 

Mr. Baruch Weitzel 

Mr. Percival W. Whittlesey 

Prof. Leo Wiener 

Rabbi Louis Wolsey 

Dr. W. Wovschin 

Prof. Solomon Zeitlin 

[Total: 58] 


Professor Alfred Hillebrandt of Breslau, Germany, was xmani- 
mously elected to honorary membership. 


Election or Officees 

Professor G. S. Duncan, for the Committee on the Nomination 
of OflBcers for 1936, reported nominations for the several ofiBces as 
follows : 

President: Professor James A. Montgomeet, of Philadelphia. 
Vice-Presidents: President Julian Moegensteen, of Cincinnati j 
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Professor Mauhice Bloomfiei-d, of Baltimore; and Pro- 
fessor Feakkliii Edgeetoit, of Philadelphia. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Chables J. Ogden, of New York 
City. 

Recording Secretary; Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, of New York City. 
Treasurer: Professor John C. Abchee, of New Haven. 
Librarian: Professor Andeew Keogh, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Mabgolis, of Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. W. Nobman Bbown, of Baltimore. 

Directors, term expiring 1929 : Professor Chables C. Tobeet, of 
New Haven ; the Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, 
N. J.; and Professor Geoege M. Bolling, of Columbus. 
Director to replace the late Professor Clay, term expiring 1928 : 
Professor Raymond P. Dougheety, of Baltimore. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

At this point an address of welcome was delivered by Vice- 
Provost McClellan of the University of Pennsylvania. 

President Walter E. Clark then delivered an address on Some 
Misunderstandings about India. 

The session adjourned at 12.55 p. m. 

THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order at 2.40 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the University of Pennsylvania; the reading of 
papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Nathaniel Eeich, of the Dropeie College: The Egyptian 
Divorce of Amenothes in the collection of the University Museum. Ke* 
marks by Professors Haupt and Ember. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: Exhibi- 
tion of the first photographic copy of the uncial Codex Venetus of the 
Greek Old Testament, 

This Codex is one of the few uncial codices of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, including the books from Job to IV Maccabees. The first part 
of the codex is now recognized in the Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus at 
Rome. The Venetus has never before been photographed, and so has 
not hitherto been used, as it deserves to be, in the scientific textual 
apparatus of the Greek Bible. The text is sub-Origenian and is pro- 
vided with Origen’s critical marks. The copy belongs to the Yamall 
Library in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 
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Dr. E. A. Speiseb, of the University of Pennsylvania: The place of the 
Hurri in the history of Mesopotamia. Eemarks by Professors Barton and 
Hanpt. 

It has long been suspected that the Assyrians owed much of their 
culture to a non-Semitic source. Eecent discoveries have thrown con- 
siderable light upon the role of the Hurri in the civilization of the 
Near East. This people, or rather group of peoples, emerges now 
clearly out of the ethnic tangle of ancient Mesopotamia. The avail- 
able data on the history of the Hurri are also briefly surveyed. 

Professor Edward Cbtkra, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
history of a Hurri family. Bemarks by Professors Barton, Haupt and 
Clark. 

Recent excavations in the district of Kerkuk, Mesopotamia, have 
brought to light records which enable us to follow in detail the history 
of an ancient family for a period of four generations. No other group 
of cuneiform documents affords so many intimate glimpses into the 
social conditions of the Ancient Near East. Of great interest is also 
the fact that the tablets belonged to a non- Semitic people with a 
distinct civilization of its own. 

Professor W. Eomaiive Newbold, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Two Aramaic inscriptions from San Sebastiano, Rome. Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Montgomery. 

Professor E t.ttt tt Gbart, of Haverford College: (a) Ancient Occupation 
of Modern Sites: Ramallah and neighborhood, (b) An instance of the 
modern sacrifice of hair in Palestine. 

The writer lived at Ramallah, Palestine, for three years and last 
Spring was there for ten weeks. The paper deals with excursions in 
the neighborhood and deepened impressions of the evidences of early 
occupation of several of these modern sites. The rock-cut tombs were 
probably made for the well-to-do and give some hint of the popula- 
tion in the day of their use. They date perhaps from the Persian to 
the Roman period. Pottery, too, which is plentiful, is an indicator. 
But the main stress of the paper is on the building stone from the 
New Testament Age. It is of the drafted-edge, bossed-centre type of 
block commonly called Herodian. The huge size of certain of the 
blocks at Ramallah, et-Tayibeh, Mukhmas, &c. would indicate that 
they are nearly in their original home although now used in modem 
buildings. 

At et-Tayibeh, sometimes caUed ancient Ephraim, is a Latin ceme- 
tery just south of the ruined ancient Church. Here there are two 
built-up, masonry tombs to the memory of the sons of a widow of the 
village. The boys died under peculiarly distressful circumstances in 
the period of the Great War. The disconsolate mother, who wore her 
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hair in two long strands, cut them off in the abandon of her grief 
and nailed one to either tomb. 

Professor Philip K. Btam, of Princeton University: The local back- 
ground of the Druze revolt in Syria. 

Dr. W. N'oemah Beowtst, of the Johns Hopkins University: Change of 
Sex as a Hindu story motif. Remarks by President Morgenstem, Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Dembitz. 

Rabbi Dr. Leo Juxg, of New York City: Rabbinic Sources of Beowulf. 
Remarks by Dr. Chapman. 

Rev. Dr. E. G. H. Reaeling, of Union Theological Seminary: Recent 
research on the problem of the Servant Poems in Deutero-Isaiah. Re- 
marks by Professor Meek and Mr. Dembitz. 

The destruction of the ‘ collective ’ interpretation by Fischer. Sel- 
lin’s theory of Moses as the Servant. Mowinckel’s theory of the 
author himself as the Servant. The question of Babylonian influence. 
A new solution: Deutero-Isaiah is the Servant, but the Servant 
Poems were written by one of his followers. 

Dr. Heotet S. Gehman, of Philadelphia: The Coptic text of the Book 
of Daniel. 

This paper expresses in brief form the results of a comparison of 
the Coptic text (Sahidic and Bohairic) with the Greek text of Swete 
and variants as published in Homes-Parsons. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order at 9.55 o’clock on Thursday 
morning at the Dropsie College; the reading of papers was imme- 
tiately begun. 

Mr. Baeuch Weitzel, of Philadelphia: Some interesting points in the 
history of Ancient Nubia. Remarks by Professor Ember. 

Dr. Wi l liam J. Chafmaw, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: Con- 
jectures respecting the Era of Tartessus. Remarks by Professors Haupt 
and Barret and Dr. Ogden. 

Data available: (a) Strabo’s statement ( III , 1, 6) concerning the 
code and traditions of the Turdetani, extending over a period of 6000 
years; (b) the presence of an Asianic element in this part of southern 
Spain, apparently akin to the Etruscans, whose cosmic chronology has 
Babylonian affinities. The statement of Herodotus (I, 163) that King 
Arganthonius (ob. c. 540 B. C.) lived 120 years and reigned 80 over the 
Tartessians, which not improbably means that the Tartessian monarch 
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died at or near the end of a cycle of 120 years. Possible connection 
of the Spanish aera Caesa/mm, 38 B. C., and also of the Mundane Era 
of Alphonso of Castile (fl. 1250), c. 6984 B. C., with the foregoing 
data. Since we do not know the terminus ad quern, and cannot infer 
it from either of the known intervals, our nearest approximation for 
the required epoch will run: B. C. 658 (or 538) + 6000 + 120x years. 

Mr. Abthxte A. Dembetz, of Gratz College: The Egyptian Double Con- 
tracts of the type ‘ scriptura interior and exterior.’ Bemarks by Pro- 
fessor Ember. 

Professor N. Maetinovitch, of Columbia University: The Widgery and 
Baroody Collections in the Princeton University Library. Remarks by 
Professors Haupt and Montgomery. 

In 1925 Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, purchased two collections 
of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts consisting of about 500 
volumes and deposited them in the Library of Princeton University. 
These collections belonged formerly to Mr. Widgery, of Cambridge, 
England, and to Mr. Baroody, of Beirut, Syria. This paper gives a 
brief outline of both collections. 

Professor LeRot C. Babebt, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Fourteen. 

Professor Theophile J. Meek, of the University of Toronto: A new 
use of the adverbial accusative in Hebrew. Remarks by President Mor- 
genstern, Professors Montgomery and Kent, Dr. Ogden and Mr. Dembitz. 

Strikingly characteristic of the Deuteronomic style is the frequent 
omission of the connecting waw with clauses. Investigation shows 
that in many instances these are subordinate clauses, and that they 
are used adverbially to the main clause. They may be best trans- 
lated into English by the participial clause when the subject is the 
same as the main clause, and by the nominative absolute clause when 
the subject is different. In Hebrew they correspond exactly to the 
infinitive absolute clause. A good example is found in Joshua 11, 
where the infin. absol. of verse 11 appears as a finite verb in verse 12. 

Professor Paei, Haept, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
shepherds in Zech. xi; (b) g for # in Semitic stems containing a labial; 
(c) Restoration of line 127 of the Flood-tablet; (d) Assyr. lifu, ‘mystery.’ 
Remarks by Professor Kent. 

(a) The two shepherds, whom the Maccabean author of Zech. xi is 
directed to personate, are Onias and Alcimus (AIF 122, n. 16). The 
three Aepherds who were removed (Zech. 11, 8) are the founder of 
the Hasmonean dynasty, Simon, and two of his sons (1 Mac. 16, 16). 
Zech. 11, 8 is a misplaced gloss to ue-alu ‘al-Sidr duqqdrA in Zech. 
12, 10 (AJP 45, 53<) which explains the definite article. Zech. xi 
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and xii may have been written in two parallel columns (CoE 508*). 
Bead Zech. 11, 8*: yai-ia^hidii at-Seldst hd-rfftm be-ker& (2 K 6, 23) 

dhhttit 

(b) Semitic stems containing a labial often exhibit s for i. Wte 
find the same phenomenon in Egyptian. Cf. Asa. sSMl, seventh; s&mnu, 
eighth; bussuru, to bring good news; kaMsu, to tread; s&nM 
{ — Sahamu; cf. Syr. SeMmd, dusky, olive-colored, and Lat. niger for 
dark green) sdndu, malachite = Heb. sohAmj Ass. nismatu = S.eb. 
nesama, which may mean desire, just as the synonym of nesdma (WF 
220») : naps has this meaning; also Syr. sot#gd, breath, means desire. 
Heb. sebibim, surroundings, neighborhood = Ass. sibbu, belt; Aram. 
istemdr = Heb. hiStammdr. Cf. also Ass. naSpantu ■< sap&nu and 
Arab, hdsama = hdsama. 

(c) NE 139, 127 should be read: Sabbd iaptasunu iSaqqd puxreti, 
their lips were compressed, all (lit. the assemblages, groups of the 
gods) were wretched. For sabbd (from the stem of Sibbu, belt) a 
variant has katmd, were closed. The stem of iSaqqd corresponds to 
Arab. Sdqiia, to be miserable, unhappy > Sdq^ah, misery, misfortune == 
Ass. Saqdtu which does not mean fear (HiW 685'’<). In Ethiopic we 
have Seqdi, vexation, plur. Seq&idt. Combination with Heb. Sdqd‘, to 
sink, does not commend itself. Puarrdti is fern. plur. (with vocalic 
assimilation; see BA 1, 133, 1. 11; JBL 36, 86i; 37, 219m; AJSL 32, 
66m; ZDMG 64, 604, 1. 14) of pwarw = Heb. which had originally 
the meaning of Heb. dsip (cf. Pur. n. 146; AkF 46i; JHUC 341, 47, 
Feb. 7). 

(d) We must read NE 69, 6 not ana lit ^t-napistim, to the strength 
of U. (which has been supposed to be the prototype of the Homeric 
Upbv phos ’AhKivooto; see AJP 46, 209) but ana Ilf, to the mystery or 
mysterious place, i. e. Elysium (JHUC 286, 46) beyond the mouth of 
the rivers, i. e. the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. NE and Odyssey 
are based on yarns of Tartessian sailors (Language 1, 17*)- 

lifu cf. GB^’, 381’’, 1. 4. In 2 S 18, 5 we must read: Idt (GK^* 
§ 113, bb) li lan-nd‘r, guard (<j>fiaacr$e, servate, isterrUru) the boy. 
Arab. Idfta = sdtara. For Ass. lifu, hostage, cf. Arab, andfa, to sur- 
render, and manuf (JHUC 320, 51, Ap. 3). 

Professor Walter E. Clark, of the University of Chicago: Alberuni’s 
quotations from the Bhagavadgita. Remarks by Professors Edgerton and 


Professor Charles C. Torret, of Yale University: A Specimen of Old 
Aramaic Verse. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Newbold. 


Professor Max L. Mahgolis, of 
read ‘en instead of ‘u^dn. 


the Dropsie College: 


In Psalm 49: 6 
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At this point an address of weleome was delivered by President 
Cyrus Adler of the Dropsie College. 

The session adjourned at 12.42 p. m. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2.42 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Dropsie College; the reading of papers was 
immediately begun. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Illinois: The Oriental 
Museum of the University of Illinois. 

Although small, this museum possesses some valuable collections. 
The most important includes nearly a hundred seal cylinders and 
seals, mostly Babylonian, but with examples from Asia Minor and 
the Urumia region. Every date from the earliest to the post-Christian 
is represented. Seventeen hundred tablets, largely from Drehem, 
Jokha, and Senkereh, date from Dungi to Darius I. Other objects 
include a small alabaster Gudea, inscriptions of Gudea, Ibi Sin, Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Two curious Hittite objects are of unknown use. Egyp- 
tian pottery, weights, palettes, statuettes, a stucco painting from 
Amarna, come through the Egypt Exploration Society. The best 
Egyptian pieces are a beautiful head in diorite and a large bronze 
representing a Ptolemaic queen as a goddess. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J. : The Vyankatesha Stotra, 
or Prayer of Devadasa. Remarks by Professors Clark and Edgerton. 

The Yale University Library contains four Marathi manuscripts. 
-Among them is the Vyankatesha stotra by Devadasa. The manuscript 
has the appearance of being about 200 years old. This prayer is in 
the ovi meter and consists of 100 verses. Devadasa was a Maratha 
Saint somewhere in the 17th century. The Vyankatesha stotra is a 
popular poem and is said to be frequently committed to memory. The 
following are a few samples of its verses. “ 0 My Lord, Thou who 
hast the form of light, give me the inspiration to compose this book, 
80 that the hearer may enjoy it.” “ Does a mother refuse comfort to 
a son though guilty of a thousand faults? So be merciful to me, O 
Govinda, Thou my Mother and my Father.” I am a sinner in truth, 
but Thou art the Saviour of the sinner.” "Give me this blessing, 
that I may be kind to others.” 

Professor Qbobge A Babton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Light 
on the origin and early history of Nin-EB (Nin-urta, Nin-urash) . Remarks 
by President Morgenstem and Professor Kent. 

The name cannot be traced earlier than the time of the last dynasty 
of Ur. Ijate svllaharies identify this deity with many others, a num- 
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her of which appear to be agricultural, as e. g. ika-lwn-ma, “ the 
date deity.” Evidence is presented in the paper to show that in the 
time of the Ur dynasty this deity was an agricultural goddess, the 
consort of Nuzku (Nusku), the Are god, and that probably originally 
Nuzku was a sun-god and Nin-IB an earth-goddess. 

Rev. Geoege W. Bbigos, of Drew Theological Seminary: The Date of 
Gorakhnath. Remarks by Professor Edgerton and Dr. Abbott. 

President .Ttt t.tatv Moegenstekn, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Passover-Mazzoth Festival in the Biblical period. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 

Scholars have generally recognized that the Biblical Passover Fes- 
tival developed out of a combination of two Festivals, originally inde- 
pendent of each other, the Passover Festival rooted in the primitive 
pastoral life, beliefs and practices of the early nomadic Israelites, 
and the Mazzoth Festival indigenous to the agricultural life and reli- 
gious belief and practice of the pre-Israelite Canaanite inhabitants of 
Palestine. The original Passover Festival was celebrated in connec- 
tion with the appearance of the new moon. The original Mazzoth 
Festival was celebrated at the time of the spring equinox. Ulti- 
mately, these two unrelated Festivals were combined. When did this 
combination take place? And under what conditions and for what 
purposes? What was the subsequent history of the Festival after 
this combination during the Biblical period? 

Professor FBASTKLm Edgeeton, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Hour of Death, its importance for man’s future state, in Indie and 
Western religions. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Barret. 

A preliminary report of a study on the importance, in determining 
man’s fate in a future life, of (1) the time of death, (2) the place, 
and ( 3 ) the state of mind of the dying man ( often conceived as estab- 
lished by repetition of a divine name or sacred formrda). Strikingly 
similar views on all three subjects are found in Hindu and western 
(Christian or Jewish) beliefs; traces of like ideas seem also to occur 
in Zoroastrianism and in Chinese religions. The author of this paper 
is trying to trace the history of these ideas and to understand their 
psychological basis. 

At tMs point the following resolution was offered and nnani- 
monsly adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express to Professor 
Franklin Edgerton its appreciation of his labors as Editor of its 
Journal, to which task he has for more than seven years devoted so 
much energy and so great an amount of scholarly ability and acumen, 
thus contributing to the advance of oriental scholarship in the United 
States. 
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Professor Geobge E. Bbkbt, of Colgate University: Messianic Predic- 
tions in tlie Old Testament. Kemarks by President Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessor Meek and Mr. Dembitz. 

Dating of Messianic predictions. Messianic predictions relatively 
unimportant. Not found in the majority of the prophets. Some 
opposition to the idea. When found, ordinarily overshadowed hy the 
theocratic feature. Most Messianic predictions dynastic. Special con- 
sideration of Is. 9: 1-6. Textual question in this passage. Ideal 
element in Is. 11 : 1-5. Summary of conclusions. 

Miss L. C. G, Geieve, of Staten Island, N. Y. : Stamping-seals of the 
Vaishnavites. 

Eev. Cart. H. Keaelevg, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia: The Odes of Solomon and the Proto-gnostic hymns of the Mani- 
chean and Mandean Liturgies. Remarks by Professor Schmidt. 

The paper is to continue the line of inquiry indicated by Rendel 
Harris in his most recent edition of the Odes of Solomon, but to call 
attention to parallels in thought and language between the Odes and 
two collections of Hymns, Manichean and Mandean, not previously 
considered. These parallels merit consideration because the Mandean 
sect, with which Mani too was connected, seems to have originated in 
northern Palestine, i. e. in the general sphere whence the Odes come. 
The Mandeans harbor traditions connecting them with the first cen- 
tury A. D., and both Mandeans and Manicheans are more closely in 
contact with the ancient Orient than the other Gnostic sects. This 
seems to argue not only for Harris’ first century dating of the Odes, 
but points to the existence of a Proto-Gnostic sphere of thought, the 
acceptance and re-creation of which would be of importance in ex- 
plaining a number of the religious phenomena of the Orient in early 
Qiristian times. 

Mr. N. B. Paeulekhae, of Columbia University: The Atheistic School 
of Indian Philosophy. 

In the history of thought atheism is as old as theism or any other 
form of theology. In India atheism is mentioned from very early 
times, in Upanishads, Mahabharata, and in treatises on philosophy. 
In later times atheism was recognized as a system of philosophy. As 
theology in India is only a minor issue, the odium of atheism did not 
fall so much on those who denied god as on those who denied infer- 
ence. The Charwakas maintained unqualified sensationalism in epis- 
temology and ethics. This was the backbone of their atheism or 
Nastika-mata. It is remarkable that the minority of atheists in India 
were treated with tolerance. 

The session adjourned at 5.05 p. m. 

On Wednesday evening the members of the Society were most 
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hospitably entertained by Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and Mrs. Lewis at 
their residence, where Mr. Lewis showed them his collection of 
Oriental miniatures. 

THE eFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order at 9.30 o’clock on Friday 
morning at the University of Pennsylvania. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to meet Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of Easter Week, April 19, 20 and 21, 
1927, in Cincinnati, at the invitation of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, the sessions to be a joint meeting with the Middle West 
Branch of the Society. 

Amendment to By-Laws 

On motion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that the following be substituted for the present By-Law VI, 
to take effect on Jan. 1, 1927. 

Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this payment (a) in case he or she shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred dollars during the first decade of mem- 
bership, or (b) of seventy -five dollars during the second decade, or (c) 
of fifty dollars during the third decade, or (d) of twenty -five dollars dur- 
ing the fourth decade, or (e) when he or she shall have completed forty 
years of membership, or (f) on application, if he or she, having been a 
member for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall 
have retired from the active exercise of the teaching profession or of the 
ministry. 


Eepoet on the Ameeican Counctl op Leaened Societies 

Professor Montgomery made the foUowdng report for the dele- 
gates of the Society to the last annual meeting of the Council and 
on motion it was accepted. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Council of Xicamed Socie- 
ties was held in the Columbia University Club, New York, January 
23, 1926, with an all-day session. This Society was represented by 
its two delegates Professors Gottheil and Montgomery. Also Dr. 
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Ogden attended, by invitation, as Secretary of one of the Constitu- 
ent Organizations, he having also attended a meeting of the Secre- 
taries of all these Organizations called by the Council for the 
day before. 

The subjects discussed in this meeting indicate the current in- 
terests of the Council. Eeports were received from Standing Com- 
mittees on the following subjects: 

Corpus Vasorum, Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin, Dictionary of Late 
British Mediaeval Latin, Mediaeval Latin Studies, Distribution of Amer- 
ican Learned Publications ( i. e. among the impoverished institutions and 
scholars of Europe), Catalogue of Foreign MSS. in American Libraries. 

Eeport was made on the Dictionary of American Biography (to be pub- 
lished imder Mr. Ochs’s subvention), on the Survey of Kesearch (see be- 
low), and, as ‘projects already presented,’ the Edition of Guido delle 
Colonne and the Corpus of Monuments of Classical Antiquity. 

‘New Proposals’ to the Council were: 

Index to Vols. 1-40 of Modern Language Notes, Research in Teaching in 
English, Research in the history of the Calendar and in the history of 
early Greek Philosophy and Science, Organization of Research in social 
and intellectual relations between Europe and America. 

A Handbook of American Learned and Scientific Societies and 
Institutions was considered. 

Eolations with the Union Academique Internationale (between 
which and American scholarship this Council is the link) were 
discussed. Proposals from abroad were considered for an Ency- 
clopaedia of International Law and for Study of Indonesian Cus- 
tomary Law. Eelations with the American Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation were considered, and notice was taken of the 
coming International Congress of Philosophers at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

It was aimounced that Professor F. A. Ogg (Wisconsin), Secre- 
tary of the Political Science Association, has consented to accept 
the Directorship of the Survey of Eesearch to be made next year 
by the Council under the subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

A fimd of $5000 per annum for three years in aid of Eesearch 
has been given by the Laura Spelman Eockefeller Memorial, the 
Committee in charge of its distribution consisting of Professors 
Ford (Minnesota), Gay (Harvard), Greenlaw (Johns Hopkins), 
Laing (Chicago), Woodbridge (Columbia). 
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Since this meeting a circular letter has been sent by Director 
Ogg to aU members of the Constituent Organizations containing a 
Questionnaire inquiring into their special lines of research, past, 
present and future. 

Under date of March 31, the Committee on Aid of Research has 
annormced the subventions that have been awarded for research, 
the sum in no case exceeding $300. Of the 21 subventions granted 
7 are in English History and Literature, 6 in American History 
and Politics, 5 in Mediaeval Studies, 2 in French Literature, 1 iu 
German History. 

It wiU thus be observed that, to all appearances, not one Ori- 
ental interest has been broached to the Council or considered by it. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that he had received from 
Professor AUen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the suggestion that those interested should send to the 
offices of the Dictionary, 602 Hill Building, Washington, D. C., the 
names of orientalists no longer living. 

On motion it was voted : that the Corresponding Secretary was 
instructed to apply to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for a subvention of $250. to procure the reprinting of Professor 
Haupt’s edition of the Babylonian text of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
this work being now out of print and the publishers declining to 
reprint without a subvention of the above amount. 

Professor Montgomery reported on the American School at 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Barton reported on the American School at Baghdad. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on the 
Library of Semitic Inscriptions that the Library would be a memo- 
rial to Professor Clay as well as to Dr. Hies and that the first 
works to appear would be Professor Barton’s Sumerian and Akka- 
dian Royal Inscriptions and Professor Mercer’s El-Amama Letters. 

The Corresponding Secretary summarized the reports made to 
the Directors by their committees on Occasional Publications and 
Increase of Membership. 

The President appointed as a Committee on the nomination of 

Officers for the year 1927: Professors Fullerton, Sturtevant and 
Grant. 

^ Auditors he appointed Professors Grice and Latourette. 

As a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cincin- 
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nati in 1927, he appointed : President Morgenstem, Professor Lau- 
terbach, Drs. Philipson and Pinesinger, Eabbi Cohon and Mr. 
Alfred M. Cohen. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its grateful appre- 
ciation of the hospitality so cordially extended to it by the University of 
Pennsylvania; to record its gratitude to President Adler and the Board 
of Governors of the Dropsie College, where some of its sessions were held; 
to acknowledge its indebtedness to Professor Montgomery, Mrs. Jastrow, 
Mr. Schoif and President Adler, who constituted the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, for the admirable manner in which the meeting was ar- 
ranged and the needs of the Society were met; to render warm thanks to 
Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and Mrs. Lewis for the delightful reception given to the 
Society and the opportunity afforded to examine the oriental art treasures 
in their house; and to recognize the many courtesies received from insti- 
tutions and citizens of Philadelphia at the meeting held in that city in the 
year of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

The readiug of papers was then begun. 

Professor Aabon Embee, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
change of I to s before a labial in Egyptian; (b) Egypto-Semitic names 
for parts of the body. Remarks by President Morgenstem, Professors 
Kent, Haupt and Hitti and Dr. Bull. 

(a) Eg. apt, lip< •|pt = Arab. iafat, Heb. safd, Ass. fopfw; Eg. 

sm, plants, grass, herbs <C *dm — Ass. Sammu, plant, medicament, 
Arab. Sa/mma, inhale, smell (Heb. saitv and Arab, sctmw, poison, are 
loanwords from Aramaic); Eg. sn, inhale, smell < (partial 

assimilation of the m to the preceding dental, cf. Somali sun, poison < 
Arab, swmm, and Hausa su/na, name < Arab, ism and Heb. iem ) = 
Arab. Samma; Eg. spr, arrive, reach < *spr = Arab, sdfara; Eg. smhi, 
left side < *5mAi = Heb. semdl (the I is here a secondary addition), 
Arab, ia’m, Syria, orig. north, left; Eg. zvr, drink < *zhr •< *sir 
< *Sbr < *Srb = Arab, sdriba. 

(b) In spite of the early separation of Egyptian from the other 
Semitic languages it has, nevertheless, preserved many of the old 
Semitic names for the parts of the body. Some of these are preserved 
in Egyptian in the phonetic values of hieroglyphic signs, e. g. in, 
eye = Arab, ‘ofn, Heb. ‘aivn; d and id, hand = Heb. and Arab, jad; 
idn, ear = Heb. ’6zen, Arab, ’udn, Aram. ’udnd. Some are preserved 
only in a secondary meaning, e. g. rs, South, Upper Egypt = Heb. rdS, 
Arab, ra’s. Ass. rihi. A great many are found in Egyptian in their 
original significations, e. g. gb‘, finger = Heb. ’egba‘, Arab, ’acba ; 
ns, tongue (Copt. Ioa) = Heb. laidn, Arab, lisdn; Eg. hng, hip-bone 
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(Copt. oZop)=Ass. Heb. Mlaeaiim, Arab, feoffr; sbq, legs® 

i6q, Arab, s&qj etc. 

Professor Matibice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
Vedic dMna, ‘ prayer,’ ‘ song.’ Bead by Professor Edgerton in the ab- 
sence of the author. 

On the evidence of the passage senendrasya (patni), dhend irhas- 
pateh (patni), for which see Concordance, dhend is the embodiment of 
Brhaspati’s saoerdotium,, to match send, the symbol of Indra’s im- 
perium. The word, here, can mean nothing but ‘ prayer.’ The vexed 
dual dhene, which seems to overturn every proposed interpretation, is 
elliptic (dvandva ekagesa), meaning ‘prayer and libation.’ The pas- 
sages in which these two are associated are too numerous to count: 
dhend figures very frequently in such combinations; see especially 
EV. 1. 141. 1, dhendh . . , sasrdtah, ‘ prayer with oblations,’ in rela- 
tion to EV. 9. 34. 6, girah . . . sasrutah. The last word is a com- 
pound with the associative prefix sa. 

Professor Nathaniel Eeich, of the Dropsie College: The Egyptian 
agreements for the sale of landed property. 

Professor Theophile J. Meek, of the University of Toronto: The bear- 
ing of Deuteronomy 32 on the form of Hebrew prophecy. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern and Professor Barton. 

Many scholars maintain that the scheme of weal following woe is 
not found in pre-exilic prophecy, and hence would delete all the 
hopeful or promising passages as spurious. But in Dent. 32 we have 
very definitely the scheme of weal following woe, and the poem is 
clearly a unit and unquestionably pre-exilic. 

Professor J. A. Montgomeet, of the University of Peimsylvania : The 
meaning of the much-tortured verb regaS in Daniel 6, w. 7. 12. 16 (Eng- 
lish Bible, w. 6. 11. 15). Remarks by President Morgenstern and Pro- 
fessor Kent. 

This verb, translated dubiously by the Eng. VSS with ‘assembled’ 
or came tumultuously,’ has been a crux since early days. The Gr. 
VSS conveniently omitted one of the cases, the Syriac, Vulgate and 
Saadia (in his Arabic translation) translated the verb differently in 
the three instances. Comparing the use of the verb in Ps. 2: 1; 55: 
15, etc., and the use of it in Pesh. to Acta 5: 2 (AV ‘being privy to 
it ) , it appears to mean ‘ to have common consciousness,’ and so 
implies common action as in a conspiracy. 

Professor Gbobge A. Babtoh, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
On bmding-twine and bitumen in Ancient Babylonia; (b) On the vocal- 
^tion of the ideogram SES-ABM-MA; (c) Identification of the sign No- 
672 of Barton’s Babylonian Writing. Remarks by Professor Chiera. 
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(a) In AJSL, Vols. XXVil, XXVIII, XXIX, the writer published 
translations of three Babylonian ledger accounts of reeds and wood, 
in which large quantities of reeds were enumerated as used for bind- 
ing. The paper translates two other tablets, published more recently, 
which throw additional light on the use of reeds for binding-twine and 
for styli, and on the commercial uses of bitumen, and other articles of 
commerce. 

(b) Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideogram for the city of Ur is regularly written SES-ABti with or 
without MA, the syllabary gives the ideogram as SES-UNUki (CT, 
XI, 49, 30). This writing is also found in texts as old as the Larsa 
dynasty (cf. Poebel, UMBS, V, no. 2, col. 1 & 2; no. 34, col. iii, & xix). 
The writing SES-ABki was therefore obtained by omitting the three 
double wedges from the midst of UNU. The pronunciation doubtless 
was not changed. The MA is clearly a phonetic complement. UNU, 
then, became UN, and afterward UM. SES has also the value URU 
(S’’, V, 12). Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram was read URU-UMW- 
MA. Thus the ideogram was a phonetic spelling of the name of the 
city of Ur. These facts give us a new phonetic value of AB, viz: UM. 

(c) The sign was tentatively taken as the representation of a gate 
and identified with no. 154. It is now seen to be a representation of 
an image and identified with no. 315, ALAN. 

Professor Phuip K. Him, of Princeton University : The Damascus Ms. 
of al-Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-Firak. Remarks by Professor Mont- 
gomery and Dr. Ogden. 

This unique manuscript kept in the Dahiriyyah Library, Damascus, 
and recently published by the reader of this paper, is an abridged 
copy of al-Baghdadi’s al-Fark bayn al-Firak. It is in the hand- 
writing of ‘Abd-ar-Razz§,k ar-Ras'Sni (whose biography is sketched 
hy as-Suyuti in Tabakat al-Mufassirin) and bears the date 647/1249. 
The author, al-Baghdkdi, died 429/1037 and his work antedates the 
well-known works of ibn-Hazm (d. 456/1063) and Shahrasthni (d. 
548/1153. The manuscript is more accurate and better preserved than 
the more lengthy Berlin Ms. published in Cairo, 1910. It is the oldest 
nnd most authoritative source document we have on Muslim sects. 

The following papers were read by title : 

Professor Patji, Peluot, of the College de France and Columbia Uni- 
versity: The discoveries of Colonel Kozlov in Upper Mongolia. 

Professor Wttt.taw Rosenatj, of the Johns Hopkins University: Judah 
ibn Tibbon as translator. 

Judah ibn Tibbon (1120-1190) should be known beyond the circle 
of students of Rabbinical literature. Apart from his acquainting and 
keeping medieval and later Jews informed along the line of religio- 

5 
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philosophical thought, by means of his translations from the original 
Arabic into Hebrew, Ibn Tibhon may he said to have created, through 
Arabic linguistic influence, a new lexicography and syntax for the 
Biblical language. This is proved when strange Hebrew forms are 
explained in the light of Arabic terms and idiomatic expressions. 

Professor Jxjliaw OBBKMAim, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: Form 
and contents of Ezekiel xiv. 

The formal structure of this chapter is dealt with in terms of the 
metrical and strophical analysis of Ezekielian verse. On the basis 
of such analysis, this paper will re-examine the following problems: 
(a) the religious -historical connection between the teachings of the 
two literary unities contained in Ez. xiv., viz. 1-11 and 12-23; (b) 
the formal disproportion and substantial inadequacy of w. 12-23; (c) 
the alleged contradiction between the postulates of Ez. xivb and Ez. 
xviii. 

Rev. Dr. JosinjA Bloch, of the New York Public Library: The scope 
and contents of the Jewish Division of the New York Public Library. 

Professor E. Washbubh Hopkins, of Yale University: Mysticism in 
Early Buddhism. 

Dr. David 1. Macht, of the Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine: An experimental biophysical appreciation of (a) Deuteronomy 
xxxiii. 14 and (b) Psalms cxxi. 6. 

Experimental work on different forms of light has shown the im- 
portance of certain radiations in the domain of plant physiology on 
the one hand, and in animal toxicology on the other band. This work 
has an obrious bearing on the phenomena alluded to in the above 
passages. 

Dr. IsBAKL Efbos, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glosses on 
the Hebrew Bible. 

Rev. Conrad W. Jordan, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
Hero of Ephraim; (b) The name Israel. 

(a) Zech. 10, 7 should not be translated Ani they of Ephraim shall 
he like a mighty man, but, according to Haupt: they toUl he like the 
hero of Ephraim, i. e. Jacob (Gen. 32, 29; Hos. 12: 4. 5; cf. JBL 37, 
226). The story of Jacob’s wrestling with a god is Ephraimitic (see 
Skinner s Genesis 404* ) . The original meaning of Jacob may he de- 
scendant; cf. Arab, ‘aqibah, ‘aqiih, mi'qah. 

(b) The original meaning of the name Israel may be not God rules, 
hut God flashes, i. e. sends forth flashes of lightning; cf. Arab. SarUfl 

lama a (JBL 36, 141; 37, 222). The original meaning of lahyd 
may be Feller ^ He who feUs with his thunderbolts. Both Israd and 
Jacob were originally Israelitish deities. 
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Mr. Lswis Calvin Moon, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) A 
Chinese parallel to Arab, nag&'ah and baid(f, ‘ whiteness ’ = leprosy ; (b) 
A German parallel to Is. 63, 1-6. 

(a) Haupt has shown (JAOS 43, 163, c) that Heb. gard't, leprosy, 
which was also used for frambcesia, corresponds to Arab. nagS,‘ah, 
whiteness j cf. Ex. 4, 6; Num. 12, 10; 2 K. 5, 27 and the line whiter 
than white is the leper in the Chinese poem quoted in A Quatrann of 
Ling Tai Fu’s (Bonn Byrne, Changeling and other Stories, 1923, p. 
355 ) . Also Arab. haid(f, whiteness, is used for leprosy. The Ethiopic 
equivalent of Heb. gara't is geme‘t, eruption, exanthema. 

(b) A parallel to the Maeeabean poem in Is. 63, 1-6, translated by 
Haupt in JHUC 163, 49, is Ernst Moritz Arndt’s song on the Battle 
of Leipsic (1813) : Wo kommst du her in dem roten Kleid | Und 
fdrbst das Qras auf dem griinen Plant | Ich komme her aus dem Man- 
nerstreit, | Ich komme her von der Ehrenhahn. 

Mr. Eekdeeick A. Baetleh, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Assyr. 
bdlu, ‘cattle,’ and belu, ‘weapon’; (b) The etymology of Assyr. ekdmu. 

(a) Assyr. bulu, cattle, cannot be combined with Heb. iebul (KAT* 
540; GB^^ 109* 1. 1) or with the stem bala‘ to swallow (KAT* 499) 
or with Heb. be‘ir (GB^^ 109; cf. Hommel, Sdugetiere 143). Accord- 
ing to Haupt, it is derived from the stem of bdlu, lord (Arab. ba% 
husbana, owner; Eth. bdl, rich, possessor). The primary connotation 
of bdlu (= bu'lu) is possession; cf. Heb. miqne, Arab, mdl; Gr. 

Uat. peous and peownia, Eng. fee — Ger. Tieh (AJSL 3, 110). Assyr. 
beln, weapon, is not derived from the stem of bdln, lord (HW 164*; 
AL' 158*, 1. 4) but is, according to Haupt, = bahlu < bahdlu, a trans- 
position of Arab. Idhaba <i.lh^ Idhata, Idhaja, Idhima ( > Heb. 
milhamd, battle) = gutila, also sdllaha and sildh ( not = Heb. ialh). 

(b) Assyr. ekdmu cannot be combined with Heb. naqdm (KAT 
336) or with modern Arab, hdkam; it corresponds to Arab. md‘aqa = 
jdrafa; cf. our swallow up and Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben 6, 
n. 4. Md'aqa is a transposition of ‘dmuqa. For ekkimu, violent (HW 
57*) cf. Arab, ydqama and dyqama. 

Mr. Sidney I. Esteeson, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Restora- 
tion of Zech. 9, 16. 17. (b) The alleged Hebrew verb balidl. 

(a) According to Haupt, Zech. 9, 16. 17 should be restored as fol- 
lows: Bal^dm hah-hd mitndsdsim bahhdrim u-betul6t ke-’abn£ neeq, 
at that time youths and maidens will rally aroiind the banner {of. 
Ps. 60, 6 in FV 280, n. 16) like stones of a diadem. This is a gloss 
on v. 13. The genuine portions of w. 16. 17 should be read: Ue- 
hdUfdm lahifd eldhShem | ke-gdn iPdm ‘al-admatd \ | mat-fubdh u-mai- 
iopjdh j dagdn ye-tiroS tendbdb. VVe cannot translate : Denn das Kom 
macht JUnglinge | JJnd der Most Jungfrauen sprossen (AT). 

(b) We must read Zech. 11, 8, according to Haupt: baJield for 
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iah^ld. We have tne^hhSlt for mSMhdlt in Prov. 20, 21 (cf. 13, 11) 
Heb. haJUl, to be uneasy, disquieted, is a privative (of. NBSS 101) of 
Syr. iehU, to be quiet. Modem Arab, hdhii, to be stupid (cf. inbdhal, 
dbladu, bvJildl and Heb. nabdl, nebald) = bdlih, prop, quiet, secure, 
over-confident < 61 > bdlbala, incite, excite ; bdliqa — taMiiaraj 
bdlaqa and bdlhaca, {< sablaha) = dsra'a. The emendations ga‘dld 
or ba’ald for baheld are gratuitous. Ba'dlti in Jer. 3, 14; 31, 32 

< ban, lord, husband (JBL 34, 46, 1. 8; contrast SATA*: Jer. 31, 32). 
There is no connection with Arab. bd‘ala ‘aldihi = dbd or bagala 
( = hdjjana ) . 

Professor Wuxiam Rosenatt, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
meaning of Talmudic hauaiah. 

For the Biblical ribh and the Mi5nic mahaloqeth (rendered in Scrip- 
tures either ‘division,’ cf. Jos. 11: 23, or ‘possession,’ cf. Ezk. 48: 29) 
we find in the Talmud hauaiah (from the stem haddh — Arabic baud), 
usually translated ‘ dispute.’ The plural hauaioth occurs in the 
phrase hauaioth d’Babh uS‘muel ( Berah 20. a ) , ‘ disputes between 
Rabh and Samuel,’ and in the phrase hauaioth d’Abai^ ^"Babha 
(Succa 28. a), ‘disputes between Abaje and Raba.’ Levy, Jastrow, 
Ben Jehudah in their dictionaries, Bacher in his Exegetiodl Termin- 
ology, and Strack in his Introduction to the Talmud translate 
hayaifith as ‘ discussions.’ Considering that the verb haya means 
both ‘ to be ’ and ‘ to fall ’ and that the construction haya ... 6 
signifies ‘ to fall against,’ as against an obstacle or difficulty, hayaiah 
means ‘ difficulty,’ and hauaioth should be rendered ‘ difficulties ’ in 
both the above passages. 

Professor Juijan Obebmann, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Verbs with n-preformative in West Semitic. 

Professor Aabon Embeb, of the Johns Hopkins University: Some Se- 
mitic, Egyptian and Hamitic Etymologies. 

Heb. suq and Arab, ddqa, desire, yearn, love, is connected with Arab. 
idqa, bind, fasten. — Eg. Fnhu, a designation for the agricultural popu- 
lation of the lowlands of Syria and Palestine = Arab, faldh, fellah 

< Aram, pelah, plough, cultivate the ground. — ^Eg. dbh, entreat, im- 
plore = Heb. zdbah and Arab, ddbaka, slaughter, sacrifice. — Eg. sqb, 
kind of tree = Heb. aiqmd, sycamore. — Eg. b|b§f, cave and sb,, door, 
connected with Heb. bd and Arab, bd’a, enter; cf. Eth. ba’at, cave.— 
Bedauye Se, hundred = Eg. St, hundred. — ^Eg. pzh, be dismayed == 
Arab. faza‘a . — Hausa rene, nurse, educate = Eg. rttn, raise ,educate. 
Eg. hrit, kind of bread = Arab. gardSat, coarsely ground wheat == 
Heb. gereS; cf. Hausa gurasa, bread.— Heb. padd and Arab, fadd, 
redeem, liberate, connected with Eg. fdy, tear out, pull out; cf. Hausa 
fida, pull out. 
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Professor Prattk E. Blake, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 
importance of the phrase in language study; (b) Differences between 
spoken Tagalog and the statements of the Spanish grammarians; (c) Con- 
necting vowel -d after Syriac verbal forms in -n. 

(a) The unit of speech is the sentence in the sense that man always 
speaks in sentences, complete or elliptical, but it would be better to 
apply the term unit of speech to the smaller parts which make up 
most speech utterances. These smaller parts or units are sometimes 
single words, but usually they consist of a word and one or more 
modifiers, i. e., a phrase. It is well known that the knowledge of the 
most important words of a language alone does not constitute mastery 
of the tongue. The student must know how to put them together, to 
form phrases and sentences. This syntax purports to teach, and this 
it fails to do with the maximum efficiency because of its neglect of 
the study of the phrase as such. Without a thorough knowledge of 
all the various kinds of phrases employed by a language a real com- 
mand of the language is impossible. 

(b) These differences concern spelling, accent, form, and syntax, 
and may be due to any of the following reasons: a) misprints, b) 
misinformation given by natives, c) misunderstanding of native state- 
ments, d) real differences between older and later language. While 
it is often not possible to determine the cause of a discrepancy, an 
attempt has been made to show which differences belong to (d). 

(c) The chief forms that take this vowel before a pronominal suffix 
are: perfect 1 pi. qefaln, 2 pi. qetalt6n, qefalt^n, 3 pi. qetalun, 
qefalinj imperfect 2 sg. tiqfelin, 3 pi. niqfelun, niqteldn. This A 
originates in 1 pi. originally qetaind, or perhaps both here and in 2 pi. 
fern., originally qefaltend (cf. Ethiopio qatalkena-hu) , and is extended 
by analogy. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jacksox, of Columbia University : On Turfan 
Pahlavi miyazdciqtAcih ( Fragm. H. 17), as designating a klanichaean cere- 
monial offering. 


The Society adJourBed at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Cincinnati 
during Easter Week, 1927. 
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CHICAGO^ ILLINOIS, 1926 


In conjunction -with the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, a 
number of whose members are also members of the American Ori- 
ental Society, the Branch met in the Virginia Library of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary Friday and Saturday, March 19 and 20. 


The following members of our Society were present: 


Allen 

Bnttenwieser 

Clark 

Denyea 

Eiaelen 

Fuller 

Kelly 


Laufer 

Luckenbill 

Lybyer 

Olmstead 

Price, I. M. 

Robinson, G. L. 

Schaeffer 


Sellers 

Smith, J, M. P. 
Voigt 
Waterman 
Wicker, Mias 
Wilson 


There were in attendance also the following candidates for 
membership : 


Codrington, K. de B. Hogg, W. E. 
Deane, J. P. Lankard, F. G. 


Seele, K, C. 
Siebens, A. R. 


FIRST SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 2.20 o’clock Friday afternoon 
by the president. Professor J. M. Powis Smith. As a nominating 
committee the chair appointed Professors Olmstead and All en and 
President Eiselen. There followed the reading of papers. 

Rev. Wimts E. Hooo, of CentreviUe, Michigan: The Foundation of the 
Second Temple. 

Sources: I Esdras, Josephus, and OT. Best account is in Ezra 3, 
I 4, 3 , Haggai ; Ezra 5, 2-15, the last two probably from the same hand. 
There is no date for founding and no statement necessarily meaning a 
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new foundation was ever laid. Work done in Hag. 1, 14; 2, 9 dis- 
proves claim of date as time in 2, 18. Work recorded in Hag. is too 
large for 20 days’ activity. We must fall back on interrupted work 
of Ezr. 3, 8 ff. This work not on new foundation, but on that of 
Solomon’s temple. Sari^, Ezr. 5, 2 not “began,” but “took upon 
themselves.” First real erection probably was in closing years of 
Cambyses. 

Mr. John A. Wilson, of the University of Chicago: New Texts of the 
Battle of Kadesh. Eemarks by Professor Olmstead. 

Two new texts of the Battle of Kadesh between Eamses II and the 
Hittites have provoked a re-examination of this important contest. 
The new texts make the following contributions to the account of the 
battle: a) the garrison town of Eamses-Meriamon is in “the Valley 
of the Cedar,” which is conceivably the Egyptian name for the Buka’a; 
b) the Hittites, before the battle, lay “ northeast ” rather than “ north- 
west ” of Kadesh ; c ) Shabtun is only one iter from the Egyptian 
camp and therefore cannot be Eibleh. The latter point cuts down the 
time of Eamses’ stand from three hours to one hour. 

Professor Edwin E. Voigt, of Garrett Biblical Institute: The Jehovah 
Speeches in Job. 

The second speeches of Jahweh and of Job have created a problem 
for most modern scholars in that they are inferior to the first speeches 
and fail to advance the argument. The new suggestion therefore is 
made that, just as in the Pentateuch and in other portions of OT one 
finds frequent occasions when variant accounts or readings are pre- 
served, so the second dialog of Jahweh and of Job may have been 
the conclusion to the poem in one recension, while the first set of 
speeches was the conclusion in another, and the editors in compiling 
the book preserved both. This second set of speeches may represent 
the Alexandrian recension of the book. 

Professor Moses B u iten w lES sat, of Hebrew Union College: The Text- 
Transmission of Job: Common Archetype of the Greek and Hebrew Ver- 
sions. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Hlinois: Land Tenure 
in the Ancient Orient. Eemarks by Professors Luckenbill, Schaeffer and 
Voigt. 

Professor D. D. Luckenbill, of the University of Chicago: Sumerian 
and Akkadian Views of the Hereafter. 


At six o’clock the members of the society were guests of McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary at an informal dinner in the Semiaary 
Commons. 


SECOND SESSION 

At seven o’clock the Branch met in the McCormick Chapel with 
a number of visitors present. 

President James G. K. McCluee of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary delivered an address of welcome. Professor Smith re- 
sponded and the reading of papers was resumed. 

Professor J. M. Powis Smith, of the University of Chicago: Archae- 
ology and the Old Testament [Presidential address]. 

A summary of the results of archaeology hearing on the OT field 
within the last quarter century. A discussion of the material dis- 
coveries and of the deductions based on these discoveries. 

Dr. Beethold Lattfee, of the Field Museum of Natural History: Se- 
lected Examples of Chinese Pictorial Art from the Imperial Museum at 
Peking and Field Museum. 

A discussion of the selected examples, illustrated wih colored lan- 
tern slides. A description of the culture and life of the people during 
the Sung period and the principal characteristics of Chinese painting, 
especially the landscape, from the Ta'ng to the Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
periods. 

Professor T. Geoege At.t.eh, of the University of Chicago: Sunshine 
and Shadow along the Nile [illustrated with lantern slides] . 

Similarities between ancient and modern Egypt, age-long tendencies, 
are often dwelt on. But Egypt, ancient or modern, is likewise a land 
of contrasts: physical sunshine and shadow; fertile valley, framed by 
deserts; massive pyramids, achieved by ancient statecraft and techni- 
cal skill, half ruined by the later builders of Cairo; ancient precision 
in construction, modem inaccuracy; sanitation lagging behind the 
prospect suggested by the world’s earUest drainage; over-population, 
bringing both arduous toil and idleness; luxury for the rich; filth for 
the lowly; camel and donkey still rivaling train and auto; modem 
longings inspirable by past glories. 

Professor K. de B. Codkevgtox, of the University of Cincinnati: Indian 
Archaeology [illustrated with lantern slides]. 

todia presents some splendid examples of ancient art and archi- 

^ure, m many ways more meritorious than the better known pro- 
ductions of the Middle Ages. 
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THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order in the Virginia Library 
Saturday morning at 9.22 o’clock. The reading of papers was 
resumed. 

Mr. A. R. SlEBErrs, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Light from 
the Theory of Law on the Problem of Deuteronomy. 

The difficulties in the Deuteronomic problem lead one to seek light 
from sources hitherto not fully utilized. Such light is to be found 
in the field of historical jurisprudence. When codification takes place 
there is usually a process of elimination of the less desirable and a 
retention of the most useful customary laws. Xew law is seldom 
inaugurated by the codifiers. The origin of the individual laws that 
are retained necessarily varies widely as to time and locality, and 
the origin of a single law is not a safe criterion as to the origin of 
the code in which it is found. 

Professor JoHir P. Delajve, of Beloit College: The Sayings of the Fathers, 
the Sayings of Jesus, and the Sayings of James. 

Pirke Aboth, the Logia, and the Epistle of James are made the 
basis of a comparison of the Judaism of XT times, the teaching of 
Jesus, and early Christian teaching. The three documents have much 
in common, not only in form and subject matter, but also in spirit. 
The difference in the teaching of Jesus emerges in a freshness, a 
reality, an enthusiasm that is the expression of a fullness of religious 
experience and an immediate grasp of moral truth. 

Professor A. H. Foesteb, of Western Theological Seminary : St. Patrick 
in Fact and in Fiction. 

Professor Leboy WATEBitAiV, of the University of Michigan: Method in 
file Study of the Tetragrammaton. Remarks by Professors Luckenbill, 
Smith, Sellers and Allen. 

The purpose of this paper is to state and endeavor to apply a scien- 
tific method of procedure in attacking the problem of the Tetra- 
grammaton. Such a method calls for a listing, dating, and interre- 
lating of all historic and traditional forms and vocalizations of the 
Eame. So far as this cannot be done accurately the problem is still 
insoluble. The phonetics of the Tetragrammaton cannot be solved by 
means of the late traditions and analogies of the Hebrew language, 
but only by applying the earliest phonetics discoverable. The applica- 
tion of these criteria appears to call for an original pronunciation 
Poktcok. 
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Professor Iea M. Price, of the University of Chicago: (a) The Ships 
of the Gods, (b) Confirmation of Nabopolassar’s Campaign against Har- 
ran. Bemarks by Professor Allen. 

(a) The gods of each country reflect the customs and beliefs of its 
leading people. The gods of Egypt travelled by boats; especially is 
this true of Be the sungod and all his retinue. In Babylonia, Sin the 
moongod was the heavenly sailor, while Ea the god of the sea was the 
chief authority on all that pertained to ships and shipping in the 
legends and myths of that country. 

(b) A letter of Nebuchadrezzar confirms the word of the Chronicle 
of Nahopolassar regarding the campaign against {Jarran in 610 b. c. 
and likewise names the ally of the king (of Akkad) as the Medes, in 
the Chronicle Umman-Manda, thus identifying the two names as one 
and the same. 


Professor Albert H. Lybyer, of the University of Illinois: Present 
Educational Conditions in the Near East. Bemarks by Professors Bohin- 
son and Deane. 

The pre-war Ottoman Empire was remarkably well provided with 
systems of education, whatever may be true as r^ards their quality 
or the enlightenment of their pupils. At present the American Board 
is carrying as much work as possible, almost entirely with Turkish 
students. The Presbyterian work is proceeding along substantially 
the same lines as before the war. In all lands there is a marked 
increase in the interest of the people in education. During a rapid 
trip in the Levant last summer I visited as many American institu- 
tions as possible, including the American University at Cairo, that 
at Beirut, the American College at Teheran, Bobert College and the 
College for Women at Constantinople, and the Sofia American Schools, 
not yet removed from Samokov. All are doing excellent work and 
are held in high honor by the people whom they serve. 

Professor Henry Schaeffer, of the Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, 
Illinois: Some aspects of the Prophetic Call. 

A detailed study of the scriptural passages dealing with the call- 
experiences of the projects shows that the religious interest predomi- 
nates. Unlike the modern historian, the biblical narrator is little 
concerned with the prophet’s antecedents, nor does he speak of “men 
who have made history.” Biographical material is reduced to a 
minimum. The facta of the call-experience furnish instructive ex- 
amples of the variety of the calls in Scripture. No less varied are 
the reactions of the several prophets to the caU of service. 
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The following papers were presented by title. 

Dr. A. E. Nyki., of Northwestern University: Japanese, Ainu, Tarasoo, 
and Turkisi Declension Suffixes: a Comparison. 

Professor Gbosge L. Robinsoiv, of McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Messianic Implications in Isaiah 63, 1-6. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer was accepted. 

On the recommendation of the nominating committee the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for the coming year : 

President: Dr. Beetholb Laufeb, Field Museum of Natural 
History. 

Vice-President: Professor Peedeeice T. Kelly, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor OvTD E. Sellees, McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

Other members of the Executive Committee: Professors J. M. 
Powis Smith, University of Chicago, and Moses Butteewieseb, 
Hebrew Union College. 

It was voted to extend the thanks of the Branch to McCormick 
Theological Seminary for its hospitality in providing a place of 
meeting, two meals, and other conveniences for the members of the 
society. 

The time and place for the next meeting was left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee. 

After luncheon at the McCormick Seminary Commons the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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